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PREFACE 

The Commission on the Future of the College was established in the spring 
of 1969 by the Board of Trustees, Three administrators, two alumnae, three 
faculty members, three students, and three trustees were selected by their own 
constituencies to form a group whose broad charge was to make recommendations 
to the Trustees concerning the future of the College, The Commission was free 
to determine its own timetable and procedures. Its mandate encompassed all 
areas except governance of the College, which was already being studied by the 
Structural Revision Committee. As the Commission began its work, John Quarles, 
then chairman of the Board of Trustees, spoke of his belief that Wellesley 
could move toward the future with strength because of the high quality of its 
faculty and student body, its flexible administration, the loyalty of its 
alumnae, and its sound financial position. 

Extensive research was undertaken by the Commission to provide an informed 
background for its deliberations. Commission members visited sixteen institu- 
tions: Bennington, Bryn Mawr, Cedar Crest, Goucher, Hamilton-Kirkland, 
Jackson, Middlebury, Mundelein, the Radcliffe Institute, Sarah Lawrence, 
Simon's Rock, Swarthmore, the central office of the five cooperating "Valley 
Colleges" (Amherst, Hampshire, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, University of Massachusetts), 
Vassar, Wesleyan, and Wheaton. The Commission called upon the services and 
resources of outside consultants, including Mrs. Nell Eurich, former dean of 
the faculty at Vassar; Joseph Katz, associate director of the Institute for 
the Study of Human Problems at Stanford University; and Deane W. Malott, 
former president of Cornell University. The large body of available and per- 
tinent literature and materials dealing with higher education in the United 
States today formed a major portion of the Commission's investigations. The 
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Gollege itself was studied intensively, and there was continuing consultation 
and correspondence with its officers, faculty, students, and alumnae, as well 
as with temporary and permanent committees in the institution. The Admission 
Office supplied information to the Commission on a regular basis. In addition, 
the Commission surveyed 290 public and independent schools in the United States 
and abroad from which students have applied to Wellesley within the last five 
years. 

Three separate and detailed questionnaires were sent to students, faculty 
and administration, and alumnae. Finally, prior to the time that the Commission 
formulated its final recommendations, it held two all-College meetings on the 
campus, and all 26,000 alumnae were invited to attend one of nine regional 
councils, which were conducted in various cities across the country. 

On the basis of what the Commission began to see as its principal areas 
of interest, it authorized twelve major studies and reports. They are Educa- 
tional Programs, Suburban-Regional Studies, Day Care, Foreign Study, The Edu- 
cation and Needs of Women, Minority Groups at Wellesley College, Counseling, 
Dormitory Life, a Secondary School Survey, a Secondary School Guidance Counselor 
Survey, reports on the proposed exchange with Dartmouth, and the Population 
Impact Study. They appear as appendices to this report and have served as part 
of the foundation for the recommendations. The appendices are an integral part 
of the report, are frequently referred to in the text, and readers are urged to 
consult them. The Commission wishes to express particular thanks to the 
authors of the reports and proposals who are not themselves members of the Com- 
mission: Nancy C, Guthrie '71 and her committee; Roger A. Johnson, Associate 
Professor of Religion and Biblical Studies; Dr, Arthur M. Katz, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Kyle T. Kinsey '72, who assisted Eric W, Kurtz, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English; Eleanor L. McLaughlin, Assistant Professor of History; 
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Philip M. Phibbs, Executive Vice President; Alice B. Robinson, Professor of 
History; and all faculty members and students who have participated in dis- 
cussions with Dartmouth. 

The Commission has made certain interim recommendations to other bodies 
and committees, with the result that some changes and programs have been Imple- 
mented in 1970-71. Examples are the expansion of the MIT and alignment of 
MIT's and Welles ley 's daily class calendars; Wellesley's entry into the Twelve 
College Exchange; and greater flexibility in the leave of absence policy. 

From the wide-ranging scope and variety of the studies that the Commission 
has undertaken it is now prepared to make recommendations in five areas it con- 
siders of primary importance. For the most part, members of the Commission 
speak as a group in the report, and the recommendations represent consensus 
agreements which have ranged from remarkable unanimity to clear majorities. 
Where there have been clear differences and relatively even divisions in voting-- 
they occur almost without exception, and not surprisingly, in the recommendations 
relating to the presence of men on campus--they are indicated in the text. 
Furthermore, Commission members were free to append individual statements to the 
text, and two of them have done so. It is also understood by all members that 
their individual points of view and opinions about the report and the work of 
the Commission may be freely discussed. 

As we conclude two years of intensive effort, we are particularly aware of 
the major contributions of time and effort that have been made by a long list 
of individuals and groups. We wish to express our most heartfelt gratitude to 
Miss Blair McElroy '55, Executive Director, who has performed with extraordinary 
professional and personal devotion; to Dr. Scott Cunningham and Dr. Stephen 
Greyser of the Harvard Business School, our two consultants, who have become 
very much a part of the Wellesley community during their service to the 
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INTRODUCTION 

As Wellesley College prepares to enter its second century, it faces a 
series of important educational questions. There have been changes in the 
relation of the College to society, in women's education and the position of 
women in society, and in the financial capabilities of the College as they 
relate to the demands placed on them. The Commission on the Future of the 
College was formed to study the implications of such educational questions in 
the light of these changes and to make recommendations based on its findings. 

Changes in Social and Educational Patterns 

Widespread changes in the world in the last few decades are reflected in 
changed social and educational patterns. Vastly expanded means of travel and 
communication expose people to the entire world and its problems. This tele- 
scoping of information and heightening of experience have advanced the level 
of exposure of students, as have new teaching techniques in the elementary and 
secondary schools. The learning process has been altered by the shifting, or 
in some cases the abolition, of traditional divisions of subject matter; by 
Identifying new areas of inquiry; and by enabling the student to proceed at a 
rate more nearly suited to his own needs. Programs designed to offer a wide 
variety of educational opportunities have been made available to a greater and 
more diversified number of students at all levels. 

Many institutions of higher education are examining themselves and their 
offerings in the light of these changes. They are attempting to reach a balance 
between the traditional curriculum and more experimental approaches to learning. 
For example, many students have been exposed to a more interdisciplinary approach 
and have come to prefer it. 
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Several readily identifiable changes have taken place in patterns of 
undergraduate education. Because of the advanced preparation offered by many 
secondary schools and increased flexibility in academic regulations of colleges, 
students may more nearly govern the length of time it takes them to earn a 
bachelor's degree. Some may choose to start and finish earlier than is custom- 
ary. Others may begin, or interrupt and resume, their education at later times 
in their lives. Hence the traditional age range of undergraduates has expanded 
in both directions. 

Few colleges have remained physically self-contained. Students are rarely 
required to live on campus the entire time they are in college. Off-campus 
learning opportunities have multiplied, whether sponsored by an institution it- 
self, by other institutions, or initiated by students acting independently. 

Increased opportunity and flexibility in education have resulted in new 
diversity of age, background, and experience in the student body. Perhaps be- 
cause students expect collegiate communities to resemble society at large, many 
of them express a preference for coeducational institutions, with the result 
that a significant number of men's and women's colleges have begun to admit 
students of both sexes. In addition, many students today want what they learn 
to have more easily identifiable meaning for themselves and for society. Within 
the framework of curricular comprehensiveness and academic validity, colleges 
are responding more and more to these desires on the part of students. 

Given the extent and variety of choice open to students, colleges are in 
more rigorous competition for students than ever before. Each institution has 
always attracted or sought students in accordance with its philosophy and capa- 
bilities. Colleges have begun to question traditional procedures for identifying 
"superior" students as they seek a more diversified group of applicants. In 
addition, colleges frequently give special emphasis to whatever imaginative. 
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distinctive qualities and offerings they possess. This they do, not simply to 
enhance their competitive position, but especially to recognize students' 
greater awareness of changes in contemporary society. 

Such changes are taking place at a time of severe financial constraint on 
institutions and families, when rising costs are accentuated by relatively re- 
duced public and private support. Even high endowment and judicious management 
do not ensure immunity from financial worry. Institutions of higher education 
are seeking to maintain the difficult balance between economies and planning 
for change and growth by re-examining the use of resources and institutional 
priorities. 

Wellesley ' s Response 

Wellesley has witnessed these changes in society and in patterns of under- 
graduate education. It has already responded in varying degrees through the 
curriculum and the relation of the College to other institutions and society by 
making certain changes 

Students may now receive the B.A. at an earlier age or in less than four 
years through early admission and advanced placement, by taking extra courses 
during the academic year, or through study at other institutions during the sum- 
mer. Those who wish may take more than four years to earn the degree. Individ- 
ual majors may be planned under the supervision of two faculty sponsors. All 
students may vary their educational experience by studying at other institutions 
here and abroad. The Continuing Education program enables women to return to 
college and to work at a rate that is compatible with their non-academic respon- 
sibilities. 

Upperclassmen may now live off campus. Off-campus learning opportunities 
exist in considerable variety, some of which carry academic credit: study at 
other institutions; independent study; internships; off-campus programs; volun- 
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teer service activities, either sponsored or individually undertaken; paid 
jobs; travel; political activity; artistic projects; and whatever other mean- 
ingful pursuits suggest themselves to the creative student. 

The student body has grown in diversity as the College has broadened its 
base of seeking and selecting candidates for admission. Creativity, high poten- 
tial, and motivation, which exist in all groups of society, can rarely be 
identified on objective grounds alone. The staff of the Office of Admission 
travels more widely than ever before in search of a representative group of 
students who have the capacity and desire to undertake the responsibilities of 
leadership in society, at every level and in every area. This implies increas- 
ingly sensitive evaluation of applicants' credentials and the creation of new 
ways to evaluate the potential of students who wish to study at Wellesley. 

As a result of efforts to diversify the student body, the College has added 
to available scholarship funds and anticipates the need for additional financial 
aid in the next few years. It has given particular attention to economic hetero- 
geneity by seeking to meet the needs of students from both low and middle income 
families . 

The Continuing Education program has diversified the ages of students on 
the campus. The presence of men on campus through the MIT and Twelve College 
exchanges has given the student body additional diversity and has widened the 
age range of men in the College community. 

Wellesley 's attitude toward women has not changed, for it retains a high 
percentage of women on the faculty and in the administration: probably the 
highest percentage of any secular college in the country. 

Wellesley ' s Strengths and Educational Goals 

Although the College has experienced and responded to elements of change 
in society and higher education, it possesses certain characteristics that 
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have not changed: 

-- a high-quality faculty, student body, and administration 

-- a relatively small enrollment 

-- a concentration on undergraduate education, with concern 
for the individual student 

-- a commitment to the education of women 

-- an underlying belief in service to society 

-- a high level of alumnae Interest and support 

-- financial strength and stability and allocation of a sig- 
nificant portion of resources to faculty salaries and 
financial aid 

-- freedom as a privately supported institution to set goals 
and make decisions 

--an advantageous location and physical setting 

We believe that Wellesley should continue to strive to fulfill the goals 
of a liberal arts education by providing the student with the attributes of 
knowledge, judgment, confidence, self-control, sensitivity, and a continuing 
ability and desire to learn. For women, there should be certain additional 
emphases. There must be an opportunity for the student to understand the his- 
tory of women's role in society and to develop the ability to project her own 
life patterns in view of changes in the structure of society and In attitudes 
toward women. 

The Commission's Study 

In the fall of 1969 the Commission discussed five possible directions for 
the future of the institution as a whole: (1) to continue with the present cur- 
ricular pattern and student body; (2) to move toward becoming a public institu- 
tion within the state system; (3) to transfer to another location in order to 
affiliate with a men's college, or to establish a coordinate college for men; 
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(4) to become a coeducational institution in the conventional sense; (5) to 
develop a flexible, multi- faceted approach to educational change and the com- 
position of the student body within the context of present location and edu- 
cational framework. It was agreed that the fifth option, more than any of the 
others, made it possible to keep choices open. 

We proceeded to designate the elements of educational change that we wished 
to investigate. Most of the elements and areas we considered are represented in 
our recommendations (Sections I-V) . There were others, however, which we dis- 
carded for various reasons in the course of our study. Four examples follow. 

-- We considered the possibility of establishing a coordinate college for 
men at Wellesley, but found that the cost would be large and that there could 
be a number of disadvantages stemming from separate facilities and dual faculties, 

-- The idea of a special institute on women was examined closely, A subcom- 
mittee on the education and needs of women concluded that a formal research organ- 
ization would not fulfill the needs it was intended to serve, and that the 
problems of women reflect to a large extent the problems of society, and hence 
do not constitute an Independent discipline. Study of the role of women neces- 
sarily includes study of the role of men. A ready means of increasing awareness 
of women's position in society and their capabilities seemed to be available 
through increasing the number of courses that deal in large measure with women's 
problems. 

-- We investigated the possibility of special graduate programs. Here we 
found that most departments at Wellesley prefer to concentrate on undergraduate 
instruction. Moreover, recent reports of the apparent nationwide surplus of 
holders of advanced degrees have caused us to recommend further exploration in 
this area rather than immediate establishment of specific programs. 

-- We studied the possibility of developing summer programs to share and 
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tnake fuller use of Wellesley's facilities. There seemed to be relatively 
little interest in such programs within the College communityj perhaps because 
the greater part of people's energies is devoted to the duties of the regular 
academic year and because of the time needed for large-scale renovation and 
maintenance projects during the months when the College is largely vacant. 

There are areas that the Commission has explicitly not studied because 
they are the concern of other groups. Two examples are flexibility in grading 
(see "Note Concerning Evaluative Procedures" in the Johnson-Rock report. 
Appendix A) and the honors program, which are the purview of the Committee on 
Curriculum and Instruction. 

As our study proceeded and we became more fully informed, we grouped the 
elements of our investigation Into four areas of commitment: quality education 
for women; flexibility and innovation in the curriculum; creative change in the 
College community; and programs that include men on campus. 

We have formulated a philosophy for Wellesley's future that Is based on 
these commitments. We believe that Wellesley should go forward as a strong 
liberal arts college, with enduring concern for the education of women in order 
to continue to prepare young women realistically for life and active service in 
a society that looks and calls for leadership. Second is the continuing need 
for an educational program that adapts with imagination and flexibility to the 
present and anticipates the future, in terras both of students' current interests 
and the potential value of their education in later years. We believe that the 
College would have a stronger educational program if it educates both men and 
women, but that this can and should be done in a way differing from what is 
commonly viewed as traditional coeducation. We would hope that women and men 
can be educated together in such a way that each will come to respect the other's 
distinctive and individual capabilities, that women's capacities for competence 
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and leadership can be recognized, and that students can be prepared to live in 
a society in which there is equality of opportunity for women and men. 

With this as our philosophy for the future of Wellesley College, we offer 
our recommendations, which are listed below, 

Reconnnendations 

I. The Educational Program 
A. Programs 

1. Freshman and Sophomore Programs (page 18) 

-- That research on new educational patterns for the freshman and 
sophomore years be initiated in 1972-73. Among possibilities to be considered 
would be the proposals outlined in the Johnson-Rock report and others that might 
be developed, with implementation of programs possibly in 1973-74. 

-- That this research be undertaken by the Office of Educational Research 
(see I.B.I) and the Committee on Educational Research and Development (see I.B.2) 

2. Suburban-Regional Studies (page 19) 

-- That a program of Suburban-Regional Studies be developed during 1971- 
72 for possible implementation in 1972-73 

-- That a Coordinator of Suburban-Regional Studies be appointed to develop 
the program (see I.E. 3) 

-- That a small number of grants be awarded to visiting scholars and 
resource persons from the community under the Suburban-Regional Studies program 
( Note : While we find merit in such grants, we assign them low financial priority. ^ 

^- Child Care (page 21) 

-- That a survey of the College and town be conducted in 1971-72 to 
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determine the need, feasibility, and financial consequences of a child care 
center at the College 

-- That this survey be carried out under the direction of the 
Coordinator of Suburban-Regional Studies (see I.E. 3) 

-- Note : While the results of the survey and the development of 

the Suburban-Regional Studies program might indicate the need for establishing 

a child care center, it is generally agreed by the Commission that such a facil- 
ity would have to be a self-supporting operation, 

^' Foreign Study (page 22) 

-- That an Exchange Coordinator be appointed (see I.B.4) to assume 
responsibility for identifying and increasing opportunities for foreign study 
in cooperation with students, faculty, departments at Wellesley, and with other 
institutions in this country and abroad 

-- Note : While we find merit in making financial aid available for 
foreign study, we assign it low financial priority, 

4. Independent Field Work for Credit (page 23) 

-- That exploration of opportunities, criteria, and conditions for inde- 
pendent field work for credit be referred to the Committee on Curriculum and 

Instruction 

5. Advanced Study (page 24) 

-- That programs of advanced study be investigated, starting in 1973-74 

-- That this investigation be undertaken by the Office of Educational 
Research (see I.B.I) and the Committee on Educational Research and Development 
(see I.B.2) 
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6. Cultural Perspectives in the Curriculum (page 24) 

-- That special courses on women and on race in addition to those now 
being offered be developed for inclusion in the curriculum as soon as possible 

-- That a special staff member in the Office of Educational Research 
assist faculty members in the development of such courses (see I.B.I. a) 

7. Time Required for the Degree (page 25) 

-- That present legislation be changed to state that the normal time for 
earning the B.A. is three to five years 

B. Agencies 

1. Office of Educational Research (page 27) 

-- That an Office of Educational Research be established at the earliest 
possible time 

-- That planning and implementation of the programs recommended above be 
the immediate responsibility of the Office of Educational Research and the Com- 
mittee on Educational Research and Development (see I.B.2) 

a. Special Staff in the Office of Educational Research (page 27) 

— That provision be made for retaining special staff members in the 
Office of Educational Research, as needed 

2= Committee on Educational Research and Development (page 28) 

-- That a Committee on Educational Research and Development be established 
at the earliest possible time 

-- That planning and implementation of the programs recommended above be 
the immediate responsibility of the Committee on Educational Research and Develop- 
ment and the Office of Educational Research (see I.B.I) 
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3, Coordinator of Suburban-Regional Studies (page 29) 

-- That the position of Coordinator of Suburban-Regional Studies be 
defined, and that a coordinator be appointed for 1971-72 

4. Exchange Coordinator (page 29) 

-- That an Exchange Coordinator be appointed for 1971-72, to assume 
responsibility for exchange programs and foreign study 

C. Related Recommendations in Other Sections (page 30) 

1. Increased Faculty (see V.A.I) 

2. Exchange Programs (see V.A.4, 6-7) 

3. New Residence Facilities (see V.A.5) 

II. The Education of Women 

A. Faculty and Administration 

1. Faculty (page 32) 

-- That the present high ratio (approximately 1:1) of women to men on 
the faculty be maintained 

2. Administration (page 32) 

-- That women continue to hold a substantial number of the most Important 
policy-making positions and offices In the College, and that at least one of the 
three principal administrators (however these are defined) be a woman 

B. Recognition of Variety in Women's Life Styles 
1. Part-time Faculty Appointments (page 32) 

-- That departmental committees consider the possibility of making holders 
of part-time faculty appointments eligible for long-term contracts and professorial 
rank 
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2. Nepotism (page 33) 

-- That the Committee on Faculty Appointments re-examine present 
legislation concerning nepotism 

3. Students and Altjmmae (page 34) 

-- That present opportunities for students to meet alumnae who 
represent diverse life styles be increased 

4. Continuing Education (page 34) 

-- That the Continuing Education Program be expanded 

-- That financial aid be awarded to students who demonstrate financial 
need ( Note : While we find merit in awarding such aid, we assign it low 
financial priority.) 

C. Related Recommendations in Other Sections (page 35) 

1. Suburban-Regional Studies (see I. A. 2) 

2' Child Care (see I. A. 2. a) 

3. Courses on Women (see I. A. 6) 

4. Three- to Five-Year B.A. (see I. A. 7) 

5. Counseling (see IV) 

6. Men as Students (see V.A.I) 

7. Composition of the Student Body (see V.A.3 and 4) 

III. Minorities 
A. The Curriculum 

1. Cultural Perspectives in the Curriculum (page 37) 

-- That one member of the special staff in the Office of Educational 
Research (see I.B.I. a) assist the faculty in Incorporating cultural and ethnic 
differences into present courses and in developing special courses on race (see 
I. A. 6) 
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B. The College Comruunity 
1- Faculty (page 38) 

-- That current efforts to increase the proportion of members o£ the 
non -white community on the faculty be vigorously pursued 

2. Students (page 38) 

-- That active recruitment of non-white and other minority students be 
continued 

3. Transportation (page 38) 

-- That investigation be made of the need, feasibility, and financial 
consequences of extending existing bus transportation facilities to include 
surrounding non-white communities 

-- Note : Depending on the results of this investigation, transportation 
links might be established. We do, however, assign such a project low financial 
priority 

4. Equal Employment Opportunities Officer (page 39) 

-- That a person be designated as an Equal Employment Opportunities 
Officer for recruiting staff other than faculty (see Appendix F for possible 

program activities) 

5. Graduate Fellowships (page 39) 

-- That special graduate fellowships be awarded to non-white Wellesley 
students 

-- Note : While we find merit in awarding such fellowships, we assign 
them low financial priority 
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C. Related Recommeridations in Other Sections (page 39) 

1. Suburban-Regional Studies (see I. A. 2) 

2, Foreign Study (see I. A. 3) 

3„ Independent Field Work (see I, A. 4) 

4. Courses on Women (see I. A. 6) 

5. Counseling (see IV) 

6. Exchange Programs (see V.A.4, 6-7) 

IV. Counseling 
(page 41) 

-- That further research on counseling be undertaken as soon as possible 

in order to develop plans by September 1971 for acaderalc and personal counseling 

programs suitable to the increasing variety of counseling needs of the entire 

campus community 

V. Composition of the Student Body 
A. Size and Men 

1. Increased Size (page 47) 

-- That the size of the College increase from 1750 to 2000 students 
taking courses on the campus, with the possibility of up to 250 additional 
students away from the campus in a given year 

2. Number of Women (page 48) 

-- That every effort be made to maintain the number of women educated 
by Wellesley--1750--either as degree candidates or as exchange students 

-- Note: See, however, recommendation 4, below. 

3. Ratio of Women to Men (page 48) 

-- That a conscious effort be made to arrive as quickly as possible 
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at a campus-based population of approximately 1500 women and 500 men. We 
recognize the experimental nature of the program proposed here and the constant 
need for evaluating such an experiment, 

4. Women on Exchange and Size (page 49) 

-- That the number of women on the campus be reduced to 1500 by- 
encouraging up to 250 Wellesley women to attend another institution on exchange 
or to take a leave of absence in a given year 

5. Residence Facilities (page 49) 

-- That plans be made for construction of residence facilities designed 
to accommodate up to 250 additional students 

6. Dartmouth Exchange (page 50) 

— That the Dartmouth -Welles ley exchange be initiated as soon as 
possible 

7. MIT Exchange (page 51) 

-- That every effort be made to continue to MIT exchange, which has 
extended diversity of educational experience and environment for students of 
both institutions 

8. Degrees for Men (page 51) 

-- That immediate steps be taken for the College to acquire the legal 
capacity to grant degrees to men ( votes : 9 in favor, 4 opposed) 

9. Admission of Male Transfer Students (page 51) 

-- That men be considered for admission to Wellesley as degree candidates 
(a) after having been exchange students who then apply for transfer to Wellesley, 
or (b) as transfer students who have completed two years at another institution 
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— That the quality of the student body be maintained in accepting men, 
and that there be no discrimination in favor of male candidates for admission 

10. Nature of the Experiment (page 52) 

-- That the proposed composition of the student body be considered to 
be in an experimental stage 

B» Diversity (page 52) 

-- That efforts be continued to increase the diversity of the student body 
to the greatest extent possible within the limits of financial resources, the 
size of the College, and qualifications for admission. A diverse student body 
must include students from families of moderate means, for whom financial aid 
should continue to be assured 

C. Related Recommendations in Other Sections (page 52) 

1. Educational Programs (see I. A. 1-2, 6) 

2. Freshman and Sophomore Programs (see I.A.I) 

3. Suburb an- Regional Studies (see I. A. 2) 

4. Continuing Education (see II-B.4) 

5. Counseling (see XV) 

6. Living Patterns (see IV) 

Parts I-V, outlined above, contain the Commission's recommendations. 
Tables I-IV give annotated estimates of annual and capital costs of the programs 
that are recommended. Appendices A-L are the background studies done at the 
request of the Commission. Appendix M contains summaries of results of the 
questionnaires sent to students, faculty and administration, and alumnae. 



I. THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The educational program is by definition the principal concern of Wellesley 
College. The purpose of a liberal education is, through a continuous process of 
learning, to expand and discipline the mind, giving it better perspective, 
increased understanding and judgment, and a power of clarity of expression. 
Such a mind becomes a fitting instrument for the realization of man's active and 
abiding concern for the betterment of the human condition. The quality and ef- 
fectiveness of undergraduate liberal arts education depends on three coexisting 
elements: (1) a strong curriculum and high academic standards; (2) continuous 
reassessment of and change in curricular offerings; and (3) experimentation 
with new approaches to learning. 

Change in the curriculum has taken place at regular intervals since the 
founding of the College. Today, Wellesley must seek a thoughtful balance between 
the traditional curriculum and patterns of study, which offer many vital ingre- 
dients of a sound education, and more experimental, interdisciplinary approaches 
to learning, which offer new and stimulating possibilities for preparing students 
to confront the problems they will encounter in the future. 

In their report on educational programs (Appendix A), Mr. Johnson and Miss 
Rock propose reform and innovation within the present structure of departments 
and course offerings: 

First, we acknowledge the excellent quality of Wellesley's 
present educational program. As members of the faculty, we are 
participants in a learning venture which we continue to find in- 
tellectually rewarding. We have also learned that a majority of 
our present students and former students have a high evaluation 
of their educational experience at Wellesley. Therefore none of 
our proposals is designed to abolish or replace the basic struc- 
ture of a Wellesley education: the liberal arts curriculum and 
its courses; the academic disciplines, their departments and 
majors. 
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Second, while recognizing the quality of Wellesley's 
present education, we propose to take certain steps now to 
prepare for quality education in the future ... We therefore 
propose to establish agencies for limited educational innova- 
tion and evaluation within the Wellesley program of education 
... to facilitate change in a gradual and orderly manner, 
commensurate with the experience and knowledge developed on 
our own campus. 

The Commission's goals are the reaffirmation of Wellesley's traditional 
purpose of a high-quality liberal arts education and the addition of new pro- 
grams explicitly designed to meet the changing expectations of students and 
the changing cultural context in which education now occurs, with these pro- 
grams being under continuous evaluation and assessment. In order to ensure a 
strong liberal arts program, we believe that agencies should be established to 
provide creative change in educational programs and the curriculum. The recom- 
mendations that follow are concerned with new programs and agencies for assess- 
ment and change. 

A. Programs 

1. Freshman and Sophomore Programs 

-- That research on new educational patterns for the freshman and 
sophomore years be initiated in 1972-73. Among possibilities to be considered 
would be the proposals outlined in the Johnson-Rock report and others that might 
be developed, with implementation of programs possibly in 1973-74. 

-- That this research be undertaken by the Office of Educational Research 
(see I,B,1) and the Committee on Educational Research and Development (see I.B.2) 

A principal concern of the proposal of Mr= Johnson and Miss Rock (Appendix 
A) is the experience of students during their first two years of college, which 
many of today's students frequently find repetitive of their high school experi- 
ence both in method and in subject matter. Instead, the first two years of 
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college should reflect and enhance significant innovations that are taking 
place in the secondary schools. Two alternative patterns in addition to the 
present system of departmental studies have been proposed in the Johnson-Rock 
report: one that would give freshmen and sophomores the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a non-structured program, and another that would concentrate on 
an integrative, or interdisciplinary^ approach to learning. We believe that 
the Johnson-Rock proposals and other alternatives to the present pattern of 
instruction during the first two years require serious consideration. 

2, Suburban-Regional Studies 

-- That a program of Suburban-Regional Studies be developed during 
1971-72 for possible implementation in 1972-73 

-- That a Coordinator of Suburb an- Regional Studies be appointed to 
develop the program (see I.B.3) 

-- That a small number of grants be awarded to visiting scholars and 
resource persons from the community under the Suburban-Regional Studies pro- 
gram ( Note : While we find merit in such grants, we assign them low financial 
priority.) 

Most if not all regional studies programs, in dealing with the United 
States, focus exclusively on urban or urban-metropolitan studies. The original 
proposal for the East Boston-Wellesley (EB-WELL) program, an urban studies 
project, included the area of suburban studies. This concept has been devel- 
oped more fully in the report on Suburban-Regional Studies (Appendix B) by 
Mr. Katz and Mrs, Robinson: 

We see around us a deepening and expanding environmental 
crisis: pollution, ecological imbalance, physical decay, and 
social disruption of our communities represent just a few of 
the serious problems we face. Thus it is natural that there 
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has been an upsurge of interest in the environmental and 
urban areas recently. However, as of 1970 the nation's 
suburbs, with over 71 million people , have become the largest 
sector of the population, exceeding for the first time both 
the central cities (59 million) and all the rest of the coun- 
try outside metropolitan areas (71 million). Suburbs, through 
their numbers, wealth, and political power, hold one of the 
keys to the solution (or non-solution) of the problems men- 
tioned above. A program focusing on suburban-regional studies 
could deepen our understanding of these problems and perhaps 
contribute in some measure toward their solution. 

The success of a Suburban-Regional Studies program would 
depend on its form and direction, and particularly on whether 
a symbiotic relationship could be developed between the pres- 
ent institutional structure (the academic departments) and the 
program. The program could fulfill the type of role that is 
inhibited by the normal academic divisions, that is. It could 
generate interdisciplinary interactions over a broad range of 
significant issues. The program . , . would provide an oppor- 
tunity for students, faculty members, and corranunity people 
with diverse interests and different perspectives to be drawn 
together to discuss and analyze problems which are broad in 
scope and of common concern. 

The suburban setting of the College makes it uniquely suited for a program 
of Suburban-Regional Studies, as does the socioeconomic and ethnic diversity of 
the surrounding communities. The program could act as a mechanism for the 
growth and development of the interdisciplinary perspective within the College 
and allow new educational methods and approaches to evolve. A center, perhaps 
housed in a small building on or near the campus, with a director and affilia- 
ted staff, could provide more effective coordination for newly developed courses 
and programs than would be possible by means of a conventional interdisciplinary 
ma j or „ 

The program would utilize Wellesley's suburban location and the surrounding 
region for research, field work, and community service. Environmental studies 
and courses would form a significant portion of the program. Through this effort. 



Of those responding to the Commission's questionnaires, 61% of students, 
60% of faculty, and 57% of alumnae supported ("highly desirable" or "somewhat 
desirable") the establishment of interdisciplinary "institutes" treating issues 
and problems of special interest. 
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a cooperative relationship might be formed between the College, the town of 
Wellesley, and surrounding communities in which each could benefit from the 
others' contributions and experience. Resource persons could be invited to 
come to the campus in professional or non-professional capacities to partici- 
pate in research projects and share their findings with the College and the 
community. Grants could be awarded to them, when feasible. 

Suburban-Regional Studies would be a distinctively appropriate activity 
for the College and would add a new dimension to the study of American society. 
Providing training for effective community service is an important way in which 
the College could better serve all its graduates. The idea of preparing 
college-educated men and women for work (paid and volunteer) that will be 
demanded of them by their communities and their governments has received rela- 
tively little attention in educational planning, although the social potential 
of such work is incalculably great. Moreover, practical acquaintance with 
existing community services would serve as a valuable supplement to the 
theoretical, analytical, and historical information provided by courses in 
the social sciences, Suburban-Regional Studies, with increased opportunity 
for volunteer work in Wellesley and other towns, could serve a particularly 
valuable function, since it would enable students to examine objectively the 
type of community from which many of them come and to which many of them will 
ultimately return. 

a. Child Care 

-- That a survey of the College and town be conducted in 1971-72 
to determine the need, feasibility, and financial consequences of a child care 
center at the College 

-- That this survey be carried out under the direction of the 
Coordinator of Suburban-Regional Studies (see I.B.3) 
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Note: While the results of the survey and the development of the 
Suburbans-Regional Studies program might Indicate the need for establishing 
a child care center, it is generally agreed by the Commission that such a 
facility would have to be a self-supporting operation - 

As Mrs. McLaughlin indicates in her report on day care (Appendix C)^ a 
child care facility could perform a significant service within the College and 
for the town of Wellesley. It might initially have one of two relationships 
to the town. It could begin as a wholly joint venture, with equal numbers of 
places reserved for townspeople and for the College community (including stu- 
dents in the Continuing Education program, staff, married students, faculty, 
and administration). On the other hand, the need on the campus alone might 
fill all available places, especially if Continuing Education is expanded and 
diversified. Such a child care facility could be regarded as a pilot project 
that could move into some kind of relationship with town efforts in the child 
care area after several years of successful operation. 

3^ F oreign Study 

-- That an Exchange Coordinator be appointed (see I.B.4) to assume 
responsibility for identifying and increasing opportunities for foreign study 
In cooperation with students, faculty, departments at Wellesley, and with other 
Institutions in this country and abroad, 

°° Note ■ While we find merit in making financial aid available for 
foreign study, we assign it low financial priority. 

As Mr„ Kurtz indicates in his report (Appendix D) , foreign study is im- 
portant to the student in that it provides greater flexibility and variety of 
educational opportunity and experience with other cultures and languages . 
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It is important to the College because it enlarges and adds further diversity 
to its curricular offerings. 

Opportunities for foreign study are ntiiaerous, but they vary widely in 
quality and purpose, and hence need careful study by faculty and students to 
ascertain their value. More systematic gathering of information is needed 
not only to afford students a wider range of choices but also to lend greater 
institutional support to foreign study as a valid and desirable option. As Mr. 
Kurtz explains: 

There are important limitations to Wellesley's commitment 
to foreign study, at least over the next five to ten years, I 
think that at this point, Wellesley's energies and resources 
should be mainly turned to academic life on campus . Foreign 
study programs do not necessarily drain the resources of the 
College, They can be operated without financial loss, and they 
can, if anything, invigorate an academic department. But much 
of the resulting intellectual excitement takes place away from 
campus, and at least some of the energy of the faculty and ad- 
ministration is diverted from the important business of renewing 
the vitality of the College curriculum. For this reason, I 
would be dubious about proposals for foreign study on any scale 
as large as that of the Tufts programs in various countries or 
of the Dartmouth foreign language and foreign study programs. 

Nevertheless, I think that Wellesley should be receptive to 
proposals for foreign study programs, particularly those which 
significantly expand the College curriculum and those which can 
be operated in cooperation with other colleges. 1 think the 
Wellesley faculty can establish connections with academic depart- 
ments at foreign universities, to facilitate student exchanges 
and admission of Wellesley students into foreign universities. 
And I think that by improving our methods of advising students 
about available programs of foreign study, we can freely encour- 
age students to study abroad on programs operated by other col- 
leges and on individual, independent study programs undertaken 
by students while enrolled in foreign universities. 

If financial aid for foreign study were available, a greater number of 

students could have access to this option. 

4, Independent Field Work for Credit 

-- That exploration of opportunities, criteria, and conditions for inde- 
pendent field work for credit be referred to the Corrniittee on Curriculum and 
Instruction 
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Wellesley presently offers opportunities for off-campus learning, whether 
for academic credit or not, through the Washington Internships, the East Boston- 
Wellesiey program, and through certain courses. However, these opportunities 
are available only to a small number of students, A regular program would allow 

students to present plans for independent field work which, if approved, would 

2 
be carried out under faculty supervision and would be given academic credit. 

Note: Programs 2-4 above most closely relate to the experimental pattern 
proposed for the composition of the student body (see V. A. 1-10). We therefore 
assign higher chronological priority to these programs than to freshman and 
sophomore programs (see I.A.I) or to advanced study (see I. A. 5), 

5. Advanced Study 

-- That programs of advanced study be investigated, starting in 1973-74 

-- That this investigation be undertaken by the Office of Educational 
Research (see I.B.I) and the Committee on Educational Research and Development 
(see I.B.2) 

Programs of advanced study during the last years at Wellesley could in- 
clude special honors programs, profession-oriented programs, or the first year 
of professional school and, for students who complete the requirements for the 
B.A. within three years, advanced degree programs. 

5, Cultural Perspectives in the Curriculum 

-- That special courses on women and on race In addition to those now 
being offered be developed for inclusion In the curriculum as soon as possible 



^In the Commission's questlonn^'"' res, 62% of the students and 34% of the 
faculty who responded said that greater opportunities for independent work 
would be a major improvement in education at Wellesley. 
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-- That a special staff member in the Office of Educational Research 
assist faculty members in the development of such courses (see I.B.I. a) 

The educational program of the College should have as one of its primary 
goals a curriculum that has the greatest possible pertinence for all members 
of the community. This implies an educational approach that would Infuse into 
all areas of the curriculum diverse cultural perspectives to account for the 
wide variety of human history, experience, behavior, and values. 

Special emphasis is needed, beyond what is presently being offered in 
courses, In two areas in the next decade: women and race. Courses on women 
might focus on the history and contributions of women, giving particular atten- 
tion to the variety of women's life styles in contemporary society. Courses 
on race should emphasize the history, contributions, and present status of 
non -white cultures. 

7, Time Required for the Degree 

-- That present legislation be changed to state that the normal time 
for earning the B.A.is three to five years 

At present, a student must make a special appeal to receive the B.A. in 

three or in five years „ If existing legislation were changed to state that 

3 

the normal time for earning the degree was three to five years, this would 

provide administrative encouragement for students who elect to complete their 
degree requirements In fewer than the usual four years. Similarly, extension 
of the usual time to five years would accommodate students who wish to take 
fewer courses per semester in order to work more intensively as well as those 



The Commission's questionnaires revealed that 517a of students, 57% of 
faculty, and 34% of alumnae respondents thought that it would be "highly de- 
sirable" or "somewhat desirable" to have the normal time for earning the B.A. 
be three to five years. 
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who feel that a year away from Wellesley to work or to travel is requisite to 
their intellectual development and maturity. 

The Commission is aware of the possible Implications of such extensions 
for financial aid, and urges the appropriate administrative bodies of the 
College to make clear the guidelines for the extent and nature of support for 
students who wish to remain for more than four years. To make the educational 
program of the College more flexible in this way would accommodate the varying 
patterns of students', and particularly women students', lives. 

B. Agencies 

For educ3.tional programs to develop and curricular change to occur in an 
orderly manner, they must be preceded by careful study and planning, which is 
here termed educational research and development. Educational research begins 
with an identification of strengths and perceived needs of the present program, 
with study of other institutions and their programs, and proceeds to consider 
what might be the value and desirability of innovative or experimental changes 
in programs and the curriculum. 

Departments concern themselves constantly with curricular planning and 
play a significant role in curricular change and development. There is , how- 
ever, a need for even wider perspective, more time than academic departments 
now have, and special resources for educational planning and research at 
Wellesley, Such an approach to planning would range more broadly over the 
entire field of higher education and more closely coordinate the resources, 
human and financial, of the institution itself. 

In order to implement the programs recommended above and to develop further 
opportunities for interdisciplinary and independent studies , we recommend that 
certain agencies, as part of the office of the Dean of the College, be estab- 
lished to assist the faculty in its planning, to conduct educational research 
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over a wide range of considerations for an extended period of time, and to 
coordinate programs and to provide a means for continuing assessment of such 

programs. 

1. Office of Educational Research 

-- That an Office of Educational Research be established at the earliest 
possible time 

-- That planning and implementation of the programs recommended above 
be the immediate responsibility of the Office of Educational Research and the 
Committee on Educational Research and Development (see 1.B.2) 

The primary purpose of an Office of Educational Research would be to con- 
duct research in the field of higher education and on the development of educa- 
tional programs and the curriculum. Headed by a Director of Educational Research, 
the office would assume the research and development functions of the office of 
the Dean of the College, who would retain ultimate responsibility for implemen- 
tation and administration of programs. 

The director would work with academic departments and other offices in 
the College to develop special educational programs, which he would administer 
and for which he would develop evaluation procedures. His duties would also 
include overseeing interdepartmental programs. A detailed description of the 
director's position is given in Appendix A, and other staff positions are 
described below (see X.B.I. a and 3) 

a. Special Staff in the Office of Educational Research 

-- That provision be made for retaining special staff members in 
the Office of Educational Research, as needed 

Special staff members in the Office of Educational Research would be 
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retainedy as needed^ to assist faculty members in developing an interdisci- 
plinary approach to programs and to assist in adding diverse cultural per- 
spectives to the entire curriculum. The first cultural perspectives to be 
examined would be those of women and of minority groups in contemporary so- 
ciety (see I, A. 6). As is noted below (E.B.3) , the Coordinator of Suburban- 
Regional Studies might start out as a member of this special staff. 

The special staff Is conceived as a flexible group, probably consisting 
of two people at any given time, who would serve as full- or part-time staff 
or consultants and be selected in accordance with present program needs, 

2o Committee on Educational Research and Development 

-- That a Committee on Educational Research and Development be estab- 
lished at the earliest possible time 

-- That planning and implementation of the programs recommended above 
be the immediate responsibility of the Committee on Educational Research and 
Development and the Office of Educational Research (see I.B.I) 

A Committee on Educational Research and Development chaired by the Director 
of Educational Research and composed of five faculty members, three students, 
and the Director of Educational Research would gather information about research 
and new programs in higher education, receive and consider program proposals, 
examine questions of long-range educational policy, develop pilot projects, and 
evaluate special educational programs. In receiving proposals from faculty and 
students, the committee would serve as a liaison between the College community 
and Academic Council, to which it would recommend educational programs and poli- 
cies. Because one of the committee's principal concerns is examination of edu- 
cational policy, we propose that it replace and assume the functions of the 
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present Committee on Educational Policy. A detailed description of the com- 
mittee is given in Appendix A. 

3. Coordinator of Suburb an- Regional Studies 

-- That the position of Coordinator of Suburban-Regional Studies be 
defined, and that a coordinator be appointed for 1971-72 

Initial development of the Suburban-Regional Studies program (see I. A. 2) 
and writing a job description for a program coordinator would be undertaken by 
the Director of Educational Research and the Committee on Educational Research 
and Development. The coordinator might be a member of the special staff of 
the Office of Educational Research (see I.B.I. a) during the first year, when 
he would continue to explore and develop the Suburban-Regional Studies pro- 
gram and direct a child care survey (see I. A. 2. a). The coordinator and his 
staff would assume responsibility for implementation and further development 
of the program. Suburban-Regional Studies might attain a status similar to 
that of a department, with the coordinator administering the program under the 
office of the Dean of the College, 

4. Exchange Coordinator 

-- That an Exchange Coordinator be appointed for 1971-72, to assume 
responsibility for exchange programs and foreign study 

At present, administration and advising for the MIT and Twelve College ex- 
changes, the proposed Dartmouth exchange (see V.A.6), foreign study, and for 
exchange students at Wellesley are divided among several offices. Responsibility 
for these programs and functions should be assumed by one office, under the 
supervision of an Exchange Coordinator, who would work in cooperation with the 
offices of the Dean of the College, Educational Research, and the departments. 
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The following diagram shows the proposed structure of the office of the 
Dean of the College, 
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C. Related Reconmiendations in Other Sections 

1. Increased Faculty . An increase in the size of the faculty (which is 
related to an increase in the student body) would provide the opportunity to 
introduce new programs without affecting existing departmental structures (see 
V.A.I). 

2- Exchange Programs . Exchanges have proved to be an important element 
of diversity in the educational experience of students who have participated in 
them. The proposed Dartmouth exchange would provide special opportunities for 
departmental and institutional cooperation and faculty exchange in addition to 
its benefits to students (see V.A.4, 6-7). 

3. New Residence Eacilltles . New residence facilities could be designed 
so as to accommodate new educational patterns such as those discussed in the 
Johnson-Rock report (see V.A.5) 



Tables I-IV give estimated costs for programs described in this section. 



II. THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

Welles ley College was founded for the purpose of providing for women a 
liberal arts education of the same high standard as that offered at the best 
colleges for men in the latter part of the nineteenth century. In his "Sermon 
on the Spirit of the College" in 1890, Henry Fowle Durant defined higher edu- 
cation as "the supreme development and unfolding of every power and faculty." 
His goal was to provide women with intellectual and personal self-assurance, 
to inculcate in them the social consciousness, integrity, and courage that 
are the spirit of service to others. Of the education of women he said: 

The Wellesley College plan of education . . . asks the 
co-operation of teachers and students in that revolt which is 
the real meaning of the Higher Education of Women. We revolt 
against the slavery in which women are held by the customs of 
society . . . the subordinate position, the helpless dependence, 
the dishonesties and shams of so-called education. The Higher 
Education of Women is one of the great world battle-cries for 
freedom; for right against might. It is the cry of the op- 
pressed slave. It Is the assertion of absolute equality. 

The success of Mr, Durant 's endeavor may be measured by the opportunities 
for leadership that Wellesley has provided for its students and for members of 
its faculty and administration, a majority of whom have always been women. The 
faculty takes seriously the intellectual development and attainments of women. 
Prime evidence of the quality of instruction and respect for women's capabili- 
ties is found in the achievements of the alumnae and their concern for the 
College^ 

In reaffirming the College's continuing commitment to the education of 
women, our goal is to create an academic community in which there is equality 
of opportunity for women and men to share positions of leadership and respon- 
sibility. Our hope is that such equality might directly benefit those within 
the coiranunity and, by their example, society at large. Because current evidence 
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indicates that opportunities for women are still limited in most institutions 
of higher education, present opportunities for women should be maintained in 
all sectors of the College. The recommendations that follow are concerned with 
women of all ageSs 

A. Faculty and Administration 

1. Faculty 

"- That the present high ratio (approximately 1:1) of women to men on 

2 
the faculty be maintained 

2, Administration 

-- That women continue to hold a substantial number of the most import- 
ant policy-making positions and offices in the College, and that at least one 
of the three principal administrators (however these are defined) be a woman 

B. Recognition of Variety In Women's Life Styles 
1. Part-time Faculty Appointments 

-- That departmental committees consider the possibility of making hold- 
ers of part-time faculty appointments eligible for long-term contracts and pro- 
fessorial rank 



^See Ruth M. Oltman, "Campus 1970: Where Do Women Stand?" AAUW Journal , 
November 1970, pp. 14-15. In a sample of 376 coeducational schools and 59 
women's schools, 34 of the former report that there are no women chairmen of 
departments in fields traditionally considered women' s: nursing, languages, 
education, and the like. Women in high administrative posts are claimed by 
927o of the coeducational schools, but Dr. Oltman says that they are "seldom 
employed in positions involving critical decision-making and are not actively 
recruited at higher levels." Women students usually hold non-elective posts 
in student activities, such as editor of the yearbook or literary magazine, or 
as chairman of freshman orientation, and are more likely to serve as secretary 
or treasurer of student and class government. There are proportionately fewer 
women on student-staff committees as well» 

^As Mrs. Lefkowitz says in her report on the education and needs of women 
(Appendix E) , "The high percentage of women on the faculty and administration 
at Wellesley is particularly commendable ... Of the 1970-71 officers of 
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As Mrs. Lefkowitz indicates in her report on the education and needs of 
women (Appendix E), 

Part-time appointments are available for visiting 
professors, and for instructors or lecturers, but there is 
no existing policy for awarding long-term contracts or pro- 
fessorial rank to deserving instructors who can continue 
only on a part-time basis. The principal arguments against 
regularized part-time appointments have been concerned with 
distribution of administrative work, since part-time instruc- 
tors are not asked to serve on committees and do not always 
participate in department functions. However, clear stipula- 
tion that long-range part-time appointments involved service 
on Departmental Committee A, supervision of 350 and 370 pro- 
jects, and in the case of half-time or more, eligibility for 
nomination to certain faculty committees, would prevent over- 
burdening of the full-time faculty. Regularized part-time 
appointments would be of particular (but not exclusive) 
assistance to women with very yoting children. 

2. Nepotism 

-- That the Committee on Faculty Appointments re-examine present 
legislation concerning nepotism 

Present legislation ( Articles of Government , Book I, Article IX, Section 
l.c) states that husband and wife may not be appointed to full- or part-time 
positions in the same department. In the event that two persons in a depart- 
ment marry, the person who is junior in rank or in service within an equal rank 
must ordinarily withdraw at the end of that academic year or, in exceptional 
cases, at the end of the next academic year, 

Mrs. Lefkowitz says (Appendix E) that nepotism rules in many institutioris 



instruction, 55% are women, in contrast to 36% at Smith or 43% at Bryn Mawr 
in 1969-70, not to mention the notoriously low percentages at coeducational 
schools like Harvard (13.5%, with almost all in the junior ranks), Stanford 
(5%), Chicago {TL) , ox even Swarthmore (19%). The high percentage of women 
on Wellesley's senior faculty (58% as compared with Smith's 28%, Bryn Mawr's 
29%, Harvard's 0.42%, and Swarthmore 's 7%) provides the strongest evidence of 
a consistent effort to avoid the discrimination practiced in the larger so- 
ciety and even at other women's colleges." 
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result in the dismissal or non-appointment of women who marry people in their 
own field. She suggests that "diversity in departmental control might be served 
as effectively by restricting membership on those committees that make recom- 
mendations on appointments to one member of any given family." 

3. Students and Alumnae 

-- That present opportunities for students to meet alumnae who repre- 
sent diverse life styles be increased 

An intensified program to bring alunmae to the campus would make it possible 
for more students to talk with women in a variety of fields. A system of in- 
formal internships with alumnae in other areas of the country would be another 
significant way in which to acquaint students with diversity in women's oppor- 
tunities and life styles. 

4. Continuing Education 

-- That the Continuing Education program be expanded 

-- That financial aid be awarded to students who demonstrate financial 
need ( Note : While we find merit in awarding such aid, we assign it low 
financial priority.) 

The Continuing Education program provides an important service in permitting 
women to combine study on a part- or full-time basis with family and vocational 
responsibilities. In so doing, the program recognizes and supports varying life 
styles. It enables women to resume undergraduate study after an interruption of 
college work, to prepare for graduate study, or to explore a new field. Because 
most Continuing Education students are somewhat older, their varied experience 
and points of view can serve as excuiiples for undergraduates and enrich classroom 
discussion for students and instructors. 
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Awarding financial aid to Continuing Education students who demonstrate 

financial need would ensure greater diversity in students' backgrounds and 

3 
encourage more people to apply. 



C. Related Recommendations in Other Sections 

1. Suburban-Regional Studies . Such a program would be of particular 
significance to women, many of whom have spent and will spend much of their 
lives in suburbs (see 1.A.2). 

^' Child Care . A child care facility would provide a means and example 
for women students and faculty to combine study and career with marriage (see 
I.A.2.a).^ 

3. Courses on Women . Additional courses focusing on women would increase 
awareness of the role of women in the past, present, and future, as would in- 
clusion of material concerning social forces affecting women and women as a 
topic of research in courses presently being offered (see IoA.6). 



On the basis of present enrollment in the program, it is estimated that 
about 20% of the students would require such aid. In later years, the avail- 
ability of financial aid would probably increase the number of qualified 
applicants. See Appendix E. 

When asked about child care in the Commission's questionnaires, faculty 
and alumnae who either favored or were neutral about it replied as follows: 

Highly Somewhat Neither desirable 
desirable desirable nor undesirable 
Faculty responses 
For faculty children 
For children of married students 

Alumnae responses 

For faculty children 

For children of married students 

^In the Commission's questionnaires, students and faculty were asked about 
the role of women as a subject of whole courses or within courses and as a topic 
for research. Respondents who felt that such study was "essential," "very im- 
portant," or "somewhat important" answered as follows: 
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^- Three- to Five-Year B.A. Being able to complete requirements for the 
B.A. over a period of three to five years would better suit the varied patterns 
of women's lives (see I. A. 7). 

^' Counseling . Improvements in the counseling program would help women 
students to meet and deal realistically with the ever-increasing number of 
options in their educational and life patterns (see IV) . 

6. Men as Students . Men who study with women would have an opportunity 
to gain a more realistic appreciation of women's intellectual and vocational 
capabilities (see V.A.I). 

7. Composition of the Student Body . The proposal to admit a limited 
number of men as degree candidates only after having completed two years of 
study is intended to enable the College to continue to pay special attention 
to the concerns of women, particularly in their first two years. To continue 
to educate the same number of women as at present would maintain opportunities 
for women at Wellesley (see V.A.3 and 4). 



Tables I-IV give estimated costs for programs described in this section. 
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III. MINORITIES 

We believe that achievement of a diversified student body, faculty, and 
staff cannot occur in an atmosphere that does not recognize a wide range of 
differences of outlook, background, and values. Even though prejudice of all 
kinds--ethnic, racial, religious~-persists , the educated person should be ex- 
pected to have eliminated this form of unreason through his experience with 
and understanding of those who differ from him. The proper educational climate 
must therefore provide an experience that affords genuine encounter and under- 
standing among all who participate. 

Our goal is greater variety of cultural perspectives at Wellesley College. 
Our recommendations are concerned with the educational program and with the 
members of the College community. 

A. The Curriculum 

1. Cultural Perspectives in the Curriculum 

-- That one member of the special staff in the Office of Educational 
Research (see I.B.I. a) assist the faculty in incorporating cultural and ethnic 
differences into present courses and in developing special courses on race (see 
I. A. 6) 

In her report on minority groups at Wellesley College (Appendix F) , Miss 

Bonadie states that courses such as those in black studies represent additions 

to rather than substantive changes in the curriculum. She recommends 

the pervasive inclusion of racial and cultural differences 
within CpresentD course structures ... to give the student-- 
all students, black/brown and white--an honest exposure to 
a society composed of individuals and groups from widely 
different backgrounds and cultures . . . Massive infusions 
of new materials and experiences reflective of the wide 
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variety of human behavior, conditions, contributions and 
values must be made in order to meet the needs of the 
student community. 

The special staff member in the Office of Educational Research might, in 
addition to his curricular responsibilities, periodically examine the compo- 
sition of the teaching staff of the College and make recommendations to the 
office of the President based on his findings. 

B. The College Community 

In her report Miss Bonadie says that "the first and most obvious procedure 
Cfor having racial and cultural diversity^ is one of achieving high visibility 
of [lnon-white;3 people on Wellesley's campus --throughout the administration, 
throughout the student body, throughout the faculty, and clerical and support- 
ive staff. " 

1. Faculty 

-- That current efforts to increase the proportion of members of the 
non-white community on the faculty be vigorously pursued 

2. Students 

-- That active recruitment of non-white and other minority students be 
continued 

3* Transportation 

~- That investigation be made of the need, feasibility, and financial 
consequences of extending existing bus transportation facilities to include 
surrounding non-white communities 

— Note : Depending on the results of this Investigation, transportation 
links might be established. We do, however, assign such a project low financial 
priority. 
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4. Equal Employment Opportunities Officer 

-- That a person be designated as an Equal Employment Opportunities 
Officer for recruiting staff other than faculty (see Appendix F for possible 
program activities) 

5. Graduate Fellowships 

-- That special graduate fellowships be awarded to non-white Wellesley 
students 

-- Note : While we find merit in awarding such fellowships, we assign 
them low financial priority 

In her report Miss Bonadle describes fellowships for non-white Wellesley 

students for work toward the Ph.D. after graduation: 

The assumption here is that Wellesley would pay the full cost 
for three years of study In an academic discipline up to the 
writing of a dissertation, starting with two students, and 
one student per year thereafter, the grant renewable depend- 
ing upon performance. It might be possible to supplement 
Wellesley 's faculty by asking students to return to Wellesley 
to teach for at least one year, making the built-in possibility 
of a pool from which Wellesley could then choose permanent 
faculty members. 

C. Related Recommendations in Other Sections 

1. Suburban-Regional Studies . This program would provide an opportunity 
to study the problems of non-white people in suburban communities (see I.A.2). 

2. Foreign Study . Expanded foreign study would afford students the oppor- 
tunity for study in disciplines and institutions that place particular emphasis 
on non-white and other minority cultures (see I.A.3). 

3. Independent Field Work . Independent field work could provide particu- 
larly relevant educational experience for non-white students (see I.A.A) . 

4. Courses on Women . Courses on women should include the unique role of 
the black woman in society (see I. A. 6) 
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^' Counseling . Expansion of the counseling program, including the addition 
of more professional persons from minority groups to the counseling and infirmary 
staffs, would further help to meet the needs of minority students (see IV). 

6. Exchange Programs . Exchanges give minority students the opportunity to 
participate in black studies and other special programs and to take courses 
at member institutions (see V.A.4, 6-7). 

Tables I-IV give estimated costs for programs described in this section. 



IV. COUNSELING 

The Commission perceives a clear and immediate need for an improved 
counseling program but feels that further analysis and review are needed be- 
fore a definitive program can be formally proposed. We therefore recommend 

-- That further research on counseling be undertaken as soon as pos- 
sible in order to develop plans by September 1971 for academic and personal 
counseling programs suitable to the increasing variety of counseling needs of 
the entire campus community. 

With greater freedom to fashion their educational program and their own 
life styles, Wellesley students today are faced with a wide array of choices. 
They frequently need and want advice and counsel in many areas of their aca- 
demic and personal lives. The need for improved and broader counseling for 
students has been clearly indicated in both the student and faculty question- 
naires and by alumnae at Regional Councils, 

The Commission's consideration of counseling has encompassed three 



In the Commission's questionnaires, student respondents rated advising 
on personal matters as follows: 4% "excellent," 20% "good," 417o "fair," and 31% 
"poor." In the area of general academic advising, 19% were "enthusiastic" or 
"very satisfied," 37% "satisfied," and 39% "dissatisfied" or "very dissatisfied." 
With respect to academic advising, in choosing a major over 60% of the students 
found themselves and their own judgment to be the most helpful source of advice; 
other sources cited as being helpful were a course (11%) , a faculty member (8%) , 
student friends (3%), reputation of a department (2%), family (2%), and a class 
dean or other administrative person (0.1%). Help in choosing a career followed 
a similar pattern: no one (37%), faculty members (23%), other students (21%), 
family (12%) , the office of Career Services (2%) , and a dean (2%) . 

As might be expected, faculty members gave somewhat higher ratings of the 
value of their counseling of students in the same areas. 

Counseling was a major topic of discussion at the Regional Councils, where 
alumnae felt strongly that extended counseling services are necessary and desir- 
able as curricular flexibility increases and students take more responsibility 
for making decisions. 
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distinct types of activity: (1) academic counseling, relating to the selection 
of courses and other academic issues; (2) personal counseling, relating to im- 
mediate personal choices and plans for the future; and (3) enrichment of the 
quality of life on the Wellesley campus. Preliminary studies of counseling 
have been made by the Commission. Subcommittee reports on counseling and on 
dormitory life appear as Appendices G and H. 

We urge that further study of counseling be given particularly high pri- 
ority so that changes in the present counseling program can be initiated by 
September 1971 to meet the needs not only of students but of others in the 
College community. We hope that financial resources will be ensured for 
developing an adequate, but not necessarily elaborate, program. Although it 
is not possible to assess the cost of a changed counseling program at this time, 
we agree that requisite financial support should be made available. 



V. COMPOSITION OF THE STUDENT BODY 

As we look to the future, we conceive of an ideal society in which true 
equality of opportunity for both women and men will prevail. We have con- 
sidered how Wellesley, historically committed to excellent education for women, 
might play a role in achieving such a society. In our opinion, Mr. Durant ' s 
ideal of equal educational opportunities for women today requires reinterpre- 
tation. Dedication to his ideal in the 1970's implies the introduction of 
men onto the campus, where they will work together with women in the classroom 
and in related campus activities. 

We believe that Wellesley should include men as students. It should not, 
however, become a coeducational college in the traditional sense, where activ- 
ities and leadership roles are oriented primarily to men and where the great 
majority of faculty and administrators are men. By educating students of both 
sexes in a context that recognizes and consciously focuses on the complex but 
as yet not clearly perceived role of women in the society of the future, 
Wellesley can provide distinguished leadership. Men would receive some of 
their undergraduate education in an environment where women--students, faculty, 
and administrators--are in positions of leadership and responsibility. In a 
memorandum of November 1970, Mrs. C. S. Bell went beyond what might be viewed 
as "men at a girls' school" to define a coeducational situation as one that 

requires a strong faculty with men and women scholars in all 
departments and at all ranks, with officers in administrative 
and managerial positions consisting of both men and women, 
with no clear identification, for example, of clerical and 
secretarial appointments as female jobs serving male execu- 
tives . Such circumstances could lead both men and women under- 
graduates to expect that at institutions of higher learning 
the ability to perform a given task or acquire a given skill, 
is not sex-related. 
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Wellesley has already moved in the direction of having men on campus 
through the MIT-Wellesley exchange, which began in 1968-69, and Wellesley's 
entrance into the Twelve College Exchange in the spring of 1970. To have men 
as resident students affords women and men the opportunity to meet and deal 
with one another on intellectual , not purely social, grounds . Contact with 
men on a regular, day-to-day basis is viewed by many as being highly desir- 
able. Available evidence indicates that the presence of men would be a posi- 
tive means of continuing to attract students of high quality. The majority 
of top-ranking high school seniors, for example, prefer universities, coedu- 
cational colleges, or colleges in which students of both sexes are present. 
Nearly all of the Wellesley students who responded to the Commission's ques- 
tionnaire said that they felt it was Important to have men as friends as part 
of their college experience, and that the presence of men would improve not 
only the social aspects of Wellesley but educational and cultural aspects as 
well. 



All groups were asked in the Commission's questionnaires if they be- 
lieved that quality women are no longer attracted to women's institutions. 
Fifty-six per cent of student respondents, 447p of faculty, and 38% of alumnae 
said they would either "strongly agree" or "somewhat agree" with this statement. 

2 
In January 1968, Smith and Princeton surveyed seniors at 19 "superior pri- 
vate and public secondary schools throughout the country." Of the 4680 who re- 
plied, 81% of the male students and 79X of the females in the upper two-fifths 
of their class felt that a college having both men and women, as compared with 
students only of one's own sex, would "increase its attractiveness." The male- 
female percentages for the lower three-fifths of the class were 74X and 67% 
respectively. ( Princeton Alumni Weekly , September 24, 1958, p. 8). 

In the Commission's 1969 survey of schools from which top-ranking girls 
applied to Wellesley between 1965 and 1969, the percentage of those entering 
women's colleges declined steadily from 35% in 1965 to 23% in 1969 (Appendix I), 

In the Commission's 1970 survey of 20 high school guidance counselors 
(Appendix J) , coeducation was considered to be the single factor of greatest 
interest to girls in considering what they desire in a college. 

In the Commission's questionnaires, 80% of the students considered having 
men as friends in college "very important," and 137o said that it was "somewhat 
important." Further, when asked whether having many more men on campus would 
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Flexibility In Planning 

4 
In considering the introduction of a greater number of men, there were 

some members of the Commission who favored Wellesley's becoming a fully coedu- 
cational college (with equal numbers of men and women), others who wished to 
admit men in varying numbers, and others who wished We lies ley to remain a 
college that granted degrees only to women. As these possibilities and the 
problems inherent in each were examined, a position developed that represents 
a consensus on the best manner in which to proceed. 

The most important element of this position is that all steps toward a 
larger number of male students at Wellesley should be treated as a series of 
experimental stages. Each step should be evaluated to keep choices open for 
the foreseeable future. 

Wellesley should make every effort to continue to educate approximately 
the same number of women as at present, either as degree candidates or as 
exchange students, for opportunities for women's education at Wellesley should 
not be reduced. At the same time, Wellesley should work toward educating a 



improve the educational, cultural, and social quality of Wellesley, the fol- 
lowing response was obtained: 

Strongly or Don't feel Strongly or some- No 

somewhat agree strongly what disagree Answer 

Educational 647.. 137o 20% 1% 

Cultural 58 25 15 2 

Social 86 7 5 2 

^See Exhibit A, page 46, for detailed student, faculty, and alumnae views 
concerning men on campus . 

^Faculty and alumnae were asked in the Commission's questionnaires whether, 
assuming qualified male students applied, they would prefer that men be admitted 
as additional students or that the niamber of women be reduced in order to keep 
the enrollment constant. They replied as follows: 

Faculty Alumnae 

Any men (either visiting or permanent) be admitted as addi- 52% 417o 

tional students beyond the present number of women, or 
Enrollment be held constant, reducing the number of women 34 39 

students to permit the enrollment of men 

Fourteen per cent of the faculty and 20% of alumnae did not answer this question 
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Exhibit A 

Views of the Three Constituencies on the 
Specific Desirable Proportion of 
Men on Campus 

All groups were asked In the Commission's questionnaires what specific 
proportion of men on campus they considered desirable. As seen in the "Total" 
columns in the accompanying tables, a majority of students, a plurality of 
faculty, and a strong minority of alumnae favored about 50°i men. To have no 
men or very few men on campus received very little on~campus support, and modest 
(22%) support from alumnae. 

Time at Wellesley is an Important factor differentiating faculty and alum- 
nae views, but is little related to variations in student views. Among the 
students, only the Class of 1970 showed any marked patterns; they, compared to 
other students, more strongly favored 50% or more men on campus. Among the 
faculty, views were remarkably stable among those who had been at Wellesley for 
a short or intermediate period of time; those having been at Wellesley for a 
longer period of time were still favorable to many more men on campus, but sig- 
nificantly less so than the others , 

Among alumnae, a clear delineation can be seen between those in classes 
since 1960: about half of these recent alumnae favor 50X or more men, whereas 
alumnae In older classes show much less support for 50% men and much more sup- 
port for no men. Although the reactions are not monolithic, generally speaking, 
the more recent the alumna the more one is likely to find a supporter for many 
more men on campus. The proportion of "no answers" is particularly high among 
earlier alumnae (and among older faculty) ; based on the responses of those 
from these subgroups who did answer the questions, this fact appears to result 
in an understatement of negative reactions to many more men on campus. 

Specific Proportion of Men Desirable 
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ratio of approximately three women to one man on the campus as soon as pos- 
sible. There is division of opinion about the method of achieving this ratio, 
as noted below. Our goal is to create an institution in which men are present 
as students and are viewed as equals, and one in which men and women share 
positions of leadership and responsibility. The following recommendations 
represent steps toward this goal . 

A. Size and Men 

1. Increased Size 

-- That the size of the College increase from 1750 to 2000 students 
taking courses on the campus, with the possibility of up to 250 additional 
students away from the campus in a given year 

We have given extended consideration to the size of the College: whether 
to decrease it, keep it the same, or increase the number of students. We 
feel that any increase in size should be compatible with retaining the advan- 
tage of a relatively small community, and therefore we do not recommend expan- 
sion on any large scale. Expansion to the degree we envisage could increase 
existing opportunities for greater diversity of race, sex, age, and economic, 
social, and geographic background in the student body. Increasing the size of 
the College is intended to provide the opportunity for men to be educated in 



AH groups were asked in the Commission's questionnaires what they thought 
the size of Wellesley's student body should be, irrespective of coeducation: 

Decreased Kept about Increased Increased No 

somewhat the same somewhat greatly Answer 

Students 4X 49% 40% 5% 2% 

Faculty 1 34 51 10 4 

Alumnae 6 53 31 4 6 

Appendix L, the Population Impact Study, gives detailed estimates of capi- 
tal and continuing costs prospectively associated with various total sizes and 
male-female "mixes" of the Wellesley student body. 
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an environment where women are in positions of leadership as administrators, 
students, and faculty members. 

We are aware of the financial factors involved, especially those connected 
with additional dormitory, classroom, and office space, and of their relation 
to plans for other future projects of the College. Other groups within the 
College, working concurrently but not with the Commission, have been consider- 
ing such projects as a Science Center, the renovation of Pendleton Hall, 
expansion of the Jewett Arts Center and the Library, and possible programs of 
Chinese and Judaic studies. The new construction, renovation, and expansion of 
buildings proposed by these groups might to some extent satisfy the space allo- 
cations required for an enlarged student body. 

In studying the financial implications of increasing the size of the 
College, we estimate that expenditures directly connected with an increase in 
size would, in most cases, exceed the new income produced. At the same time, 
we have identified positive budgetary reasons for increasing the size of the 
College, chief of which would be the opportunity to expand and develp the 
curriculum: the new faculty needed to teach a greater number of students could 
be primarily those who would teach in new areas of the curriculum. 

2. Number of Women 

-- That every effort be made to maintain the number of women educated 
by Wellesley--1750--either as degree candidates or as exchange students 

-- Note : See, however, recommendation 4, below. 

3. Ratio of Women to Men 

-- That a conscious effort be made to arrive as quickly as possible at 
a campus-based population of approximately 1500 women and 500 men. We recog- 
nize the experimental nature of the program proposed here and the constant need 
for evaluating such an experiment. 
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The 500 men would consist of approximately 250 incoming exchange stu- 
dents and 250 transfer students, the latter having completed two years of 
college. In exploring the various ways of introducing men on campus, it was 
determined that exchange students and junior-level transfer students (see 
tecommendation 9, below) would provide the greatest flexibility and least 
additional cost. We recommend that the number of exchange students be limited 
to approximately 210-250. Exchange students have proved to be highly committed 
to their work at Wellesley, but by the very nature of their program are not as 
deeply involved in a major field at Wellesley as students who are enrolled as 
degree candidates. MIT students, because they are not in academic residence 
at Wellesley, would not be included in this limitation. 

4. Women on Exchange and Size 

-- That the number of women on the campus be reduced to 1500 by encour- 
againg up to 250 Wellesley women to attend another institution on exchange or 
to take a leave of absence in a given year 

Present exchange programs should be enlarged, both to increase educational 
opportunities for students, and to reduce the number of women actually on the 
dampus each year to approximately 1500 in order to accommodate the number of 
men proposed in recommendation 3, above. There is clear division of opinion, 
however, about increasing the number of resident men (a) in a year when fewer 
Women wished to go out on exchange, or (b) if the College did not increase in 
size, because this would necessitate reducing the total number of women in 
both cases. 

5. Residence Facilities 

-- That plans be made for construction of residence facilities designed 

to accommodate up to 250 additional students 
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6. Dartmouth Exchange 

-- That the Dartmouth-Wellesley exchange be initiated as soon as 
possible 

Since the spring of 1970, when Dartmouth College invited Wellesley to 
explore the possibility of an extended exchange program for students and a 
small number of faculty members, exploratory meetings have taken place between 
students, faculty, administrators, and departments at both institutions. The 
exchange is viewed as an integral part of the educational program of each 
institution and as a means of providing an opportunity for the two colleges 
to coordinate certain aspects of their long-range planning. Special facilities 
and offerings of each could be made available to the other. The exchange would 
provide students and faculty with the general educational benefits of diversity 
in teaching and learning and of a change in location, as well as some special 
benefits of cooperation between particular departments and programs. (Summary 
reports of discussions to date may be found In Appendix K.) 

These opportunities for departmental and institutional cooperation and 
for faculty exchange, as well as the magnitude of the exchange, make the 
Dartmouth-Wellesley exchange differ to a significant degree from the Twelve 
College Exchange. Neither institution considers the exchange as a total pro- 
gram of coeducation. Each regards it as an extension and diversification of 
educational experience for students and faculty. 

Dartmouth indicated at the beginning of its discussions with Wellesley that 
it was considering a proposal that would combine the admission of women to 
Dartmouth as degree candidates and the enlargement of exchange programs. This would 
enable Dartmouth to increase substantially the number of women on the campus. 
Dartmouth is now working out changes in its academic program that are likely, 
among other changes, to accommodate a significant increase in enrollment. 
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7. MIT Exchange 

-- That every effort be made to continue the MIT exchange, which has 
extended diversity of educational experience and environment for students of 
both institutions 



8. Degrees for Men 

-- That immediate steps be taken for the College to acquire the legal 
capacity to grant degrees to men ( votes : 9 in favor, 4 opposed) 

9. Admission of Male Transfer Students 

-- That men be considered for admission to Wellesley as degree candi- 
dates (a) after having been exchange students who then apply for transfer to 
Wellesley, or (b) as transfer students who have completed two years at another 
institution 

-- That the quality of the student body be maintained in accepting men, 
and that there be no discrimination in favor of male candidates for admission 

Because of the experimental nature of the program, we are recommending an 
increase in the number of men through exchanges and transfer, rather than through 
admission as freshmen. One distinct advantage of admitting transfer students is 
that they have already been selected and evaluated by the institutions from which 
they come. There is, however, difference of opinion about the class level at 
which men should be admitted as transfer students. Those who favor admitting 
men after their sophomore year argue that admitting male transfer students at 



The Commission's questionnaires asked all groups to comment on continu- 
ation of the MIT exchange. Eighty-four percent of the students, 68% of the 
faculty, and 62X of the alumnae who responded thought that this arrangement was 
"strongly desirable" or "somewhat desirable." Some 37% of the students reported 
that they had developed non-dating friendships with MIT students through the 
exchange . 
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the junior-class level would give the College the opportunity to continue to 
pay full attention to the education and needs of women in their first two 
years, and that it would bring students to Wellesley who would presumably 
have more well-defined educational reasons for transferring. There are others 
who see no significant difference between admitting men as sophomores and as 
juniors. They have expressed the concern that the present recommendation 
might seriously limit opportunities for increasing the number of men on campus. 
A third alternative, which met with a clear division of opinion, would be to 
admit men after one year at another institution, but to give preference to 
male transfer students who have completed two years elsewhere. 

10. Nature of the Experiment 

-- That the proposed composition of the student body be considered to 
be in an experimental stage 

We are aware that it may be recommended in the future that men no longer 
be accepted as transfer students or as exchange students, or that the ratio of 
3:1 is close to an ideal, or that male freshmen be admitted, or that the number 
of men being educated at Wellesley be increased. 

B. Diversity 

-- That efforts be continued to increase the diversity of the student body 

to the greatest extent possible within the limits of financial resources, the 

size of the College, and qualifications for admission. A diverse student body 

must include students from families of moderate means, for whom financial aid 
should continue to be assured. 

C. Related Recommendations in Other Sections 

1. Educational Programs . Expansion of the student body would necessitate 
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additions to the faculty and to the instructional budget. New educational 
programs would also necessitate additional expense, whether or not the College 
were expanded, but could be introduced without affecting existing departmental 
structures. If expansion and new programs were implemented at the same time, 
duplication of expense could be minimized (see I, A. 1-2, 6). 

2. Freshman and Sophomore Programs . New residence facilities could be 
designed so as to accommodate new educational patterns such as those dis- 
cussed in the Johnson-Rock report, which would be studied by the proposed 
Office of Educational Research (see I.A.I). 

3. Suburban-Regional Studies . The Suburban-Regional Studies program 
is given high chronological priority because of its emphasis on students in 
the sophomore, junior, and senior years. It should attract a widely diverse 
group of students (see I. A. 2). 

4. Continuing Education . The presence of older women as students in the 
Continuing Education program provides diversity of age, experience, and point 
of view (see II. B. 4)^ 

^' Counseling . Diversity in the College underlines the need for changes 
and improvements in counseling, as indicated in the section on counseling 

(see IV). 

6. Living Patterns . Expansion of the College and the concomitant con- 
struction of new residence facilities would provide opportunities for new 
living patterns such as those suggested in Appendix H, the report on dormitory 
life (see IV) . 

Tables I-IV give estimated costs for programs described in this section. 



CONCLUSION 

In considering the future of the College, we believe that continuing 
evaluation of progress is not only desirable but essential. We therefore 
recommend (1) that the office of the President submit an annual progress 
report at the April meeting of the Board of Trustees on the achievement of 
goals set forth in this report, and that such a report be made to all the 
constituencies represented on the Commission, and (2) that the Trustees 
consider forming a small representative group to continue self-study of the 
College within the next five years. 

The College should continue to expand its program of identifying the 
Wellesley of today and the future to prospective students as well as to 
alumnae, potential faculty members, and all others who have an interest in 
higher education. Greater involvement of present students and recent alumnae 
should be developed to the fullest extent. A more sophisticated program of 
public relations on all levels, through personal contact and in printed 
materials, would increase the College's effectiveness in giving persons who 
are not on the campus an accurate and vivid impression of the College as it 
is now and of its plans for the future. 

In submitting its recommendations, the Commission fulfills its mandate 
from the Trustees. Commission members are prepared, however, to be of service 
for the remainder of the year in any ways that the Trustees or Academic Council 
might consider helpful. 

We make our recommendations in the spirit of Wellesley 's particular 
strengths and its historical capacity for change and development. We would 
have Wellesley carry on its central purpose, that of serving society by 
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meeting its needs in a diversity of ways. To this end, Welles ley will 
continue to recognize the distinctive qualities, needs, and capabilities 
of individual students and the esteem in which they hold themselves and 
society. 

We believe that Wellesley College will embark on its second century 
with confidence because of the strength it now possesses and because of 
the commitment of the institution to developing new ways to serve society 
in the future. 



NOTE ON TABLES I -IV 

In formulating cost estimates, we have kept in mind the present and 
projected financial requirements of the College and have, therefore, observed 
the need for realistic projection of costs for programs taken separately and 
together, year by year and over a period of years. To the best of our ability 
to foresee and estimate, we have given special attention to the future costs 
that our recommendations imply: ongoing costs as well as new costs consequent 
to developing programs. We have made our estimates with as much anticipation 
as possible of their long-range budgetary implications and with recognition 
and appreciation of coexisting plans and claims of other projects for the 
College 

Tables I-IV give estimates of incremental annual and capital costs. 
Unless otherwise identified, figures represent middle-range estimates, to 
show at what level a program might begin, the extent of its growth, and the 
time at which costs might reach a steady state. Relative costs are shown, 
within and among programs, and for a period of years, so that cash-flow 
requirements might be more clearly indicated. Estimates of annual expenses 
cover a six-year period, and those of capital costs extend over five years. 
Specific dates for implementation of programs are given with recommendations 
in Sections I-V. 

The curricular costs shown in Table I are predicated on an increase in 
the size of the College; they reflect the addition of approximately 25 new 
faculty members who would be needed for 250 additional resident students. 
These new faculty members could teach in the areas outlined above. Increasing 
the size of the College would, under these circumstances, allow greater flexi- 
bility in faculty assignments and hence increase the possibility of curricular 
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expansion and innovation. Because the Cornmission hopes that currlcular change 
can be implemented even if the College does not grow in size, incremental 
instructional costs that would occur as the result of new programs with no 
change in size are separately identified in Tables I and III. 

Table IV gives estimates of costs for programs to which low financial 
priority has been assigned. 

As was noted on page 42, it is not possible to assess the incremental 
cost of a changed counseling program at this time. 
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Table II 
Estimated Incremental Capital Expenditures over a Five-Year Period-'- 
(in thousands of dollars at 1970-71 prices) 



Year I II III IV V 

Educational Program 

Office of Educational Research $5 

Suburban-Regional Studies (if separate 

quarters were needed for the program) -- -- 10 
Freshman and Sophomore Programs (if an 

unusual program were undertaken) ^ -- -- -- 50 



Size /Men 












Two new dormitories (for 250 students 












total) 


100 


1,250 


1,250 


1,500 


-_ 


Physical education 












Renovation of Mary Hemenway Hall 


-- 


-- 


150 


150 


-- 


Lockers 


20 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


Playing field 


-- 


20 


-- 


-- 


-- 


Equipment 





1 


1 


1 


2 


Parking lot 








30 


15 






A summary of estimated annual and capital costs is given in Table III. 

2 
If new dormitories were designed in such a way as to accommodate special 

freshman and sophomore programs, the cost shown here could be deleted. 

3 
Costs of classroom and office space are not included with estimates for 

increased size because it is assumed that these would come under other, exist- 
ing estimates for the Science Center and the renovation of Pendleton Hall, and 
hence they are not duplicated here. Estimates for classroom and office space 
have been made, however, and appear in Exhibit 4 of Appendix L, the Population 
Impact Study. 

4 
Although estimates are given here for physical education facilities, it 

is agreed by the Commission that these should be kept to a minimum, particular- 
ly with respect to the renovation of Mary Hemenway Hall. 
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Table III 

Summary of Estimated Incremental Annual Operating Expenses/Deficit 

and Capital Expenditures Given in Tables I and II 

(in thousands of dollars at 1970-71 prices) 

Annual 



(six years) 
A, With increase in size of College 

















Six-year 




Year I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


total 


Educational Program 


$50 


$90.5 


$141 


$171.5 


$172 


$173 


$798 


Equal Employment Op- 


12 


12.5 


13 


13.5 


14 


14.5 


79.5 


portunities Officer 
















Size/Men ( = opera- 


50 


100 


150 


200 


250 


250 


1,000 


ting deficit) 







TOTALS $112 $203 $304 $385 $436 $437.5 $1,877.5 

B. With no increase in size of College but with changes in Educational Program 

Educational Program $50 $110.5 $216 $296.5 $347 $423 $1,443 

Equal Employment Op- 
portunities Officer 12 12.5 13 13„5 14 14.5 79.5 

TOTALS $62 $123 $229 $310 $361 $437.5 $1,522.5 











Cap: 


Ital 












(five 


years) 






Year 


1 




II 


III 


IV 


Educational Program 


$5 






-~ 


$10 


$50 


Size /Men 


120 




I. 


,271 


1,431 


1,666 


TOTALS 


$125 




$1, 


,271 ; 


$1,441 


$1,716 



Five-year 
y total 

$65 



1 4,490 



$2 $4,555 



The curricular, or "Educational Program," costs shown here consist of those 
given in part A, above, plus those shown between double lines in Table I, which 
represent added instructional costs for faculty for new programs should the size 
of the College not increase but new educational programs be undertaken. As was 
explained in note 2 of Table I, the principal portion of the operating deficit for 
"Size/Men" has to do with increasing the size of the College, not with introducing 
men; hence those figures are not given here. 
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Table IV 
Estimated Incremental Annual and Capital Expenditures 
for Items Assigned Low Financial Priority 
(in thousands of dollars at 1970-71 prices) 



AMUAL (six years) 



Year I 



Six-year 
II III IV V VI total 



Grants for Suburban- 
Regional visiting 
scholars 



$3 $4 $5 $5 



$17 



Child care (year I: 
survey; year II on: 
net cost to College 
of operation) 



2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 13.5 



Financial aid for 
foreign study 



15 



25 25 25 25 25 



140 



Financial Aid for 
Continuing 
Education 



10 10 12.5 12.5 15 



69 



Buses for minority 
group students 



36 



Fellowships for non- 
white Wellesley 
graduates 



10 



15 20 15 15 15 



90 



TOTALS 



$41 



$58.5 $66.5 $65 $66 $68.5 $365.5 



CAPITAL (five years) 



Year I 



II III 



IV 



V 



Five-year 
total 



Child care facility 
(if new quarters 
needed) 



$30 



$30 
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March 3, 1971 



To the Board of Trustees 

From Ruth M, Adams 

I agree with the other members of the Commission in recommending in large 
part the adoption of their proposals relating to the educational program at 
Wellesley, the education of women at Wellesley, and the concern for the involve- 
ment of minorities at Wellesley. I believe that the programs and principles 
identified in these parts of the Commission's report represent the best thinking 
of those who were asked to explore these concerns, 

I cannot join my fellow-members of the Commission in proposing that 
Wellesley College grant degrees to men and accept them as transfer students. 

Wellesley has an historical commitment to the education of women, a com- 
mitment that, in these times of heightened consciousness on the part of women, 
is perhaps more consequential than for many prior years. Creative thinking 
about the education of women is a national and international need, and one 
which Wellesley should undertake to fill. While such education should include 
social and classroom experiences with men, it does not require the granting of 
degrees to men. 

I believe that the climate of thought concerning the translation of women's 
institutions to co-educational colleges has changed in the past year, due in 
some part to the better elements of the women's liberation program and to the 
serious reviews given their identification by such colleges as Bryn Mawr, Goucher 
and Chatham, The value for women of colleges devoted particularly to their needs 
receives today wider support. The American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in the 
report of its Assembly on University Goals and Governance (p. 30) comments: 

Women's colleges, despite their financial and other problems, 
ought not lightly to abandon their identity. This is particu- 
larly so when many coeducational institutions continue to be 
male-oriented. Few have managed to protect or further the 
position of women. The present tendency, which is to eliminate 
women's colleges, may be unfortunate. Schemes for coeducation 
at women's and men's colleges are rapidly gaining favor; many 
of these proposals may be ill-conceived. The concern on the 
part of some institutions to be in fashion risks the loss of a 
purpose that may not be easily recovered. 

I cannot agree that Wellesley does not and will not receive applications 
from young women of superior quality, in sufficient numbers to maintain the 
college at its customary size and standards. Applications for freshman entrance 
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in 1971 are down 6.1%; but this is not an unfavorable situation when we know 
that Yale's applications are down 18%, Harvard's 11%, M.I.T. 's 20%. Wellesley 
made no solicitation of transfer students for 1971, and yet that group increased 
by 164 young women. Overall--freshmen, transfers and foreign students-- 
Wellesley's total applications for admission in 1971 are U£ 1,5%. This is a 
dramatic development in a year when most private institutions are experiencing a 
serious decline. 

Finally, the costs of transforming Wellesley into a larger, co-educational 
college are great. We have many claims on our resources and are hopeful that we 
can continue our commitments to finance a distinguished faculty, a superior 
student body, and the creative educational programs that challenge and satisfy 
both groups „ Wellesley has strengths in these areas which imply continued 
distinction and excellence in our primary responsibility, liberal arts education, 
I believe we should devote our energies and our resources to building from within, 
to keeping Wellesley the best of the women's colleges in America, indeed in the 
worldo 
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March 3, 1971 

To the Board of Trustees 

From Mary R, Lefkowitz 

As a rule the format required for reports of fact-finding commissions, 
governmental or private, presents the statements and conclusions of the majority: 
consensus determines not only what is decided, but which issues are judged to be 
significants This format, though a practical political procedure, is not always 
effective or suitable for presenting informed opinions on matters in which the 
majority are not expert. The Commission's final report is the report of the 
majority. It states fairly the views of most of the members in terms acceptable 
to each of its constituencies. But the members' qualifications, based upon 
experience or information, vary considerably with respect to each of the recom- 
mendations made. 

Where we were able to draw directly on expertise, research, or documentation 
provided by interviews or questionnaires , our recommendations have demonstrable 
authority: for example, the recommendations concerning general directions for 
curricular reform (Sec. I) ; the discussion of the education and needs of women 
(Sec, II); the recommendations concerning the means of realizing our moral and 
legal obligations to non-white staff and students (Sec, III); the analysis of the 
Inadequacies of the present counseling system (Sec. IV); the statements concern- 
ing decline in number of applications to the freshman class and decreasing interest 
on the part of secondary school students in women's colleges (Sec^ V). But in 
other areas our discussions and recommendations are based on less complete informa- 
tion: for example, the proposals in Appendix A to accommodate diversity of 
student preparation and student concern with contemporary issues by means of 
pedagogical structures and specific cross-disciplinary curricula (it can be argued 
that Isolation and irrelevance may be better overcome by hiring and retaining 
faculty concerned with dealing with these problems within the rather flexible 
structure of our present curriculum) ; the recommendation for Suburban-Regional 
Studies (there has been no demonstrated student interest in such a program) ; and, 
in particular, the recommendations in Section V concerning coeducation (the present 
status of women in the United States and in the academic world especially offers 
little assurance that the goal of true equality can be quickly or easily achieved). 
The Commission's report does not, and perhaps could not, set forth in precise 
detail the methods by which true coeducation could be achieved at Wellesley. Many 
policy decisions have accordingly been left by the Commission to be executed on an 
ad hoc basis by individuals or by committees. Because the program of coeducation 
is described only in outline, the cost data in Tables I-III may only provide a 
rough estimation of the personal and financial resources that will ultimately be 
required. 
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On reflection, therefore, the Commission's report may prove to be of 
greater use to the Board of Trustees and to the Academic Council as a document 
of self-study than as a blueprint for the future. It Is questionable whether 
a politically constituted group, like the Commission, could realistically have 
been expected to prepare a truly professional analysis of the effectiveness of 
this or any academic institution. As elected representatives of our several 
constituencies, each of us has from time to time acted as a partisan, has been 
affected by considerations of status within a peer group, or has been influenced 
by personal loyalties: all of these factors have inevitably rendered our indi- 
vidual or collective judgment less objective. Perhaps even as self-study the 
value of the Commission's report may be limited. The difficulties we have en- 
countered in our work point up the need for more intensive evaluation of our 
educational and administrative programs on a more professional basis. 

The Commission's report also does not set priorities among its recommenda- 
tions. Yet if, as seems likely, financial resources in the future will be 
limited, some choices must be made. My own ordering of priorities has changed 
considerably during the twenty- two months of the Commission's existence. At 
first I thought Wellesley's problems could be solved most effectively by insti- 
tuting coeducation along the lines described in Section V. Now, because there 
seems to be increasing evidence and awareness that an institution dedicated to 
the education of women can serve effectively the interests and needs of women, 
I would give first priority to the implementation of all recommendations in 
Section II (including financial aid for Continuing Education students and 
Child Care). I would next put time and resources into setting up the adminis- 
trative machinery described in Sections III and I. As far as Section V is 
concerned, I am convinced that we need more time and information to determine 
whether or not the proposed program for admitting men as degree candidates would 
in fact achieve the desired goal of an ideal environment for educating both men 
and women. Evidence provided over the next several years by additional admission 
statistics, the exchange programs with M.I.T. and Dartmouth, and by professional 
self-study, will help us to move toward this new social commitment without compro- 
mising our present services to society and without diminishing our present 
academic and financial strengths. 
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LIST OF PROGRAMS 



Faculty and Administration Agencies 

I. Committee on Educational Research and Development 
Constituted and elected by Academic Council 

II. Director of Educational Research 
Appointed by the President 



Programs of Instruction 
IV. First Years Study 

1. Pattern A: Departmental Studies 
Present pattern 

2. Pattern B: Independent Studies 
Chartered by Academic Council 

3. Pattern C: Integrative Studies 
Enacted by Academic Council 

V. Last Years Study 

1, Departmental Major 
Present pattern 

2. M.A.T. program 

Enacted by Academic Council 

3. M„A.C.T. (Master of Arts for College Teaching) program 
Enacted by Academic Council 

4, Recommended for further study 

a. First year medical (or other professional) school program 

bo Master of Fine Arts 

c. Area study degree programs 

VI. Middle Years Study 

Recommended for further study by Committee on Educational Research and 

Development 

1. Exchange programs 

2. Foreign study 

3. Area studies 

4. Divisional field study programs 

5. Divisional interdisciplinary studies 
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PEELIMINARY COMMENTS 



1. Assumptions 

We have assumed that Wellesley in the future will continue to be a liberal 
arts college of academic excellence with a distinct, if not exclusive, commit- 
ment to the education of women, 

2. Changing Patterns in Higher Education 

Colleges and universities, like other institutions of our society, have 
become involved in increasing numbers in programs of change during the past 
five years. One publication, entitled simply Change in Higher Education , 
describes the range of innovative programs developed in established institutions 
together with the new colleges and universities founded specifically for some 
experimental educational goal. Such programs of change are not limited to the 
familiar process of redefining degree requirements and curricular offerings, 
but extend to alterations of more basic structures of education; for example, 
some colleges have abolished departments, others have abandoned a set curriculum 
of studies and still others have dropped multiple courses as the structure for 
learning. 

We do not need to review the variety of factors which have contributed to 
such changes or the different ways in which institutions have responded to these 
new developments. However we would like to call attention to two principles on 
which the recommendations for change in this proposal have been based. 

First, we acknowledge the excellent quality of Wellesley's present educa- 
tional program. As members of the faculty, we are participants in a learning 
venture which we continue to find intellectually rewarding, We have also learned 
that a majority of our present students and former students have a high evalu- 
ation of their educational experience at Wellesley. Therefore none of our pro- 
posals is designed to abolish or replace the basic structures of a Wellesley 
education : the liberal arts curriculum and its courses ; the academic disciplines , 
their departments and majors „ 

Second, while recognizing the quality of Wellesley' s present education, we 
propose to take certain steps now to prepare for quality education in the future. 
No one has a crystal ball to foresee what form effective undergraduate education 
will take in 1975 or 1980, However experimental programs and test data do sug- 
gest that some forms of learning are more effective than others. We therefore 
propose to establish agencies for limited educational innovation and evaluation 
within the Wellesley program of education: a Director of Educational Research, 
a Committee on Educational Research and Development, and two new patterns for 
first year study. In this way, we hope to facilitate change in a gradual and 
orderly manner, commensurate with the experience and knowledge developed on our 
own campus „ 

3. Diversity and the Quality of Education 

Basic to all of the accompanying educational proposals is the commitment to 
promote educational diversity on the Wellesley campus. We envision a future 
college in which students learn not only in different courses and different 
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majors but also In different total patterns which involve distinct structures 
and dynamics of learning. Two considerations inform this commitment to edu- 
cational diversity. 

First, we know that all students do not learn most effectively through the 
same kinds of learning experiences. The whole personality is involved in the 
learning process; the same incentive which motivates one student for learning 
may stifle the curiosity and repress the desire for knowledge in another. Each 
student brings to her college learning experience her own concerns and hopes 
for the future, her own abilities and deficiencies. We believe that a Wellesley 
student should be able to select from a variety of educational options that 
plan which best suits her intellectual abilities and her personal life style. 
For many students, this will be the present program of education, which we call 
Pattern A in the first years and a departmental major in the last years c Other 
students, however, might find alternative educational paths to be most effective 
for them. While educational uniformity may have advantages for the efficiency 
of administration, there is little reason to believe it is advantageous for the 
learning experience of the student. A quality education today Is one that 
includes a significant range of options. 

Second, we value diversity of learning styles as appropriate to the social 
environment of the contimporary college campus. The college, like our larger 
society, has become a community in which people learn to appreciate and respect 
those who share different cultural, social and personal styles of life. Wellesley 
College already provides opportunities for its students to encounter a diversity 
of social and cultural life styles through its admission policies, exchange pro- 
grams, foreign study, and the East Boston-Wellesley program* We propose to enrich 
the diversity of the Wellesley campus by developing patterns of differing educa- 
tional styles also. 

We look forward to the day when Wellesley students may take pride in their 
chosen learning pattern, as being right and best for them without thereby need- 
ing to cast scorn upon other learning patterns different from their own. To 
learn to love and enjoy one's own style of learning, culture or social mores, 
without disparaging different styles of life, is Itself a significant educational 
goal in our society, 

4. Distinctions between the Lower and Upper Divisions of the Colleg e 

We draw a clear distinction between the lower division (First Years Study) 
and the upper division (Last Years Study) of undergraduate education. The stu- 
dent entering the College has quite different needs from the student leaving the 
College. Thus lower division studies stress integrative or general learning sit- 
uations; upper division programs stress specialized studies. We see these as 
two different emphases, not contradictory to each other, but complementary. 

In the main body of this document, we describe in some detail a series of 
proposals for new programs in lower division and upper division studies. We 
wish to emphasize here that we do not consider our proposals exhaustive. Espe- 
cially In relation to upper division studies, we have Indicated additional pro- 
grams which we recommend for further study. In the list of proposals we also 
suggest programs for the middle years which warrant further examination. We have 
described in detail only those proposals which could be considered within the 
limited time available for this project. 
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As background for your understanding of the new patterns in lower division 
studies and the M.A.T. and M.A.C.T. programs in upper division studies, we offer 
here a brief discussion of the educational goals and rationale for each. 

A. Educational Goals 

1. The integration of knowledge for a whole person in relation to her 
social context 

2. The development of basic skills 

3. The process of discovering, testing and making a commitment to a 
particular intellectual discipline 

4. The acquisition of a high level of competency in a major subject 
and related subjects 

We understand the first goal to include three dimensions of integrative 
learning experience. First, early college education should offer some exposure 
to the process of intellectual integration of different kinds of knowledge. The 
explosion of knowledge in recent decades has often resulted in a corresponding 
fragmentation of knowledge for the undergraduate student. Students in the lower 
division would participate in several learning situations in which faculty from 
diverse disciplines worked on subjects of coinmon intellectual concern. Second, 
we are concerned for the integration of cognitive skills with affects, values 
and beliefs. The development of a highly organized technological society, on 
the one hand, and the emergence of a subjectivistic culture, on the other, have 
often left the young person in our society alienated. Academic considerations 
of Western cultural traditions may seem remote from the private experience, social 
concerns and counter-cultural forms of expression of students. All patterns would 
include a variety of learning situations in which the critical faculties of the 
intellect are related to the feelings, concerns and world view of a maturing 
person. Third, education in the early years should provide some opportunity for 
the undergraduate student to develop shared values and intellectual concerns with 
others in a community. The impersonal bureaucratic organization of society has 
often left the individual student isolated. In the new patterns of education, 
students would participate in at least one learning experience in which they would 
examine, through lectures , readings and seminars, a subject of common concern. 
This common core of intellectual experience could then be shared in the course 
of social contacts between students and faculty as well as in academic meetings. 

i-^e understand basic skills to include both understanding and expression. 
Understanding is the Intelligent reception of sense stimuli, not only in relation 
to written texts, but also in response to sound, movement, color and form; other 
persons as individuals and as members of different cultures or classes; scientif- 
ic processes and mathematical symbols. Expression is a person's active presence 
for others, not only in verbal and written forms, but also in physical action, 
feelings, artistic media, mathematical and scientific symbols , and forms of 
speech and action able to cross over social, political and cultural barriers. 
Students would be expected to develop a high degree of competence in several 
forms of the basic skills of understanding and expression. 

We understand that the formation of commitment to a particular intellectual 
discipline involves several stages. Some first year students have a very clear 
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expectation concerning their major discipline of study; they should be able to 
confirm, or prove wrong, their original intention. Others might well need the 
opportunity to explore in some depth several disciplines of study before they 
find a field of their choice. Early in the first year a student would be encour- 
aged to immerse herself in seminars in particular disciplines. These discipline 
seminars would be concerned primarily with communicating the basic methods and 
conceptual framework of a particular field of Inquiry. A second stage would 
provide a student with opportunity to test her interest in a particular field by 
becoming an active participant in that field in some significant way. For example, 
if her interest were in the subject of history, she might choose to devote a 
significant block of time for a particular project of historical research and 
writing. If her interest were in the social sciences, she might utilize the 
resources of the Boston area for her particular study project. If her interest 
were in the natural sciences, she might avail herself, with the consent of ap- 
propriate College faculty, of necessary laboratory facilities. A student who 
has become an active participant in a particular field of endeavor is likely to 
have a higher motivation for further specialized study in that field than one who 
has only studied about it. 

B. Reasons for Patterns A, B and C 

1. Such diversity of patterns would significantly enrich the total edu- 
cational experience of all Wellesley students; each student would be 
able to choose that pattern best suited to her interests and abilities. 

2. Pattern A has proven effective for the majority of students presently 
enrolled in the College, as indicated by student questionnaires . 

3. Pattern A might be particularly attractive to students in structured 
disciplines and for students who enter college with a clear commitment 
to a particular discipline. 

4. Pattern B might prove effective in developing new educational procedures 
which might then be appropriated by the larger College. 

5. Patterns B and C offer an educational possibility that would make 
Wellesley more attractive to new groups of prospective applicants, 
for example, students who have completed several Advanced Placement 
courses and who have already had some experience with independent 
study in their secondary schools . 

6. The development of such patterns of education would allow the College 
to reaffirm its traditional goal of a quality liberal arts education 
for women with educational procedures explicitly designed to meet the 
changing expectations of secondary school students and the changing 
cultural context in which education now occurs. 

C. Educational Goals for the M.A.T. and M.A.C.T. Programs 

1 . Exceptional competence in one or two academic disciplines 

a. Both programs emphasize studies in the academic discipline (s) in 
which a student plans *-o teach; 50% of the M.A.T. and 75% of the 
M.A.C.T, are devoted to academic subject matter. 
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b. Academic studies in both programs would build upon an already 
completed undergraduate major. 

2, Familiarity with the educational context in which teaching occurs 
and the psychological dynamics through which learning occurs 

a. Both programs offer theoretical analyses and practical orienta- 
tion to the appropriate educational environment (the secondary 
school or the community college). 

b. Both programs offer study in the psychology of the adolescent 
together with appropriate prerequisites concerned with learning 
theory, 

3, Effective communication in the classroom situation 

a. Both programs include two units of supervised teaching experience. 

b. In addition, through participation in Patterns A, B and C, Wellesley 
students would have been exposed to a variety of teaching models and 
learning situations which could enrich their own work as a future 
teacher. 

D. Reasons for Establishing the M.A.T. and M.A.C.T. Programs 

1. Both degrees are recognized as certifying competence for a particular 
vocation and are directed towards fields of growing opportunity. The 
M.A.T. is an established degree program for teaching in secondary 
schools. The M.A.C.T. is less well known as a degree, but is related 
to the need for teachers in the growing number of community colleges 
and junior colleges, 

2. Secondary school and community college teaching provides a practical 
vocational possibility for the life style of a woman. She may teach 
for a period of time, leave her vocation for another period of child- 
raising, and return again to this vocation at a later stage in life. 
Teaching in secondary schools and junior colleges is also a vocation 
which may be pursued in a great many cities and towns and does not 
depend on residence in a fixed geographical location. 

3. Through an M.A.T. and M.A.C.T. program, Wellesley College could make 
a significant contribution to the quality of education in our society 
by providing the means of certification for its graduates to extend 
their own educational experience into the lives of other institutions, 

4. The M.A.C.T, degree program would contribute to the development of new 
educational programs within the College itself, specifically Pattern 
C: Integrative Studies. Advanced Wellesley students could make a 
significant contribution to the learning experience of entering fresh- 
men both as role-models and as discussion leaders, 

5. Neither program requires the high level of specialization character- 
istic of the Ph,D, degree and alien to the ethos of undergraduate 
education. The M.A.C.T. degree is specifically designed to equip a 
student with generalist teaching skills and competence in at least two 
fields of specializationp 
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6. Both of these programs would require only a modest increase in the 
instructional budget. Both programs would be concentrated in the 
academic disciplines in which the College already has teaching strength. 

5. Educational Proposals and Economic Factors 

The economic situation for private institutions of higher education today 
is not an encouraging one. Although Wellesley College is in a better financial 
situation than many other institutions, it would be irresponsible to submit 
educational proposals which require substantial increase in cost at the present 
time. We have considered the economic factor and have developed programs so as 
to reallocate rather than increase use of resources. For example, we have com- 
pensated for the increased use of faculty in first year colloquia by the use of 
teaching assistants in other units of Pattern C. Finally, we expect that some 
of the costs involved in innovative first year programs and new degree programs 
for the upper division would be recovered by foundation grants explicitly 
designed to promote innovations in undergraduate education and degree programs 
for teaching in secondary schools and junior colleges. 

6 . Note Concerning Evaluative Procedure s 

We have intentionally excluded specific recommendations on the subject of 
grading. The accompanying proposals imply that multiple evaluative procedures 
would develop that were appropriate to the different disciplines, educational 
patterns and levels of work. A uniform system of grading is not consistent with 
the principle of educational diversity. 

The Curriculum Committee is presently studying the grading system and its 
recommendations would apply to Pattern A and the departmental major. We have 
specified that the evaluative procedures for Pattern B would be determined by 
the faculty of Pattern B in consultation with students (see page 86, l.d.(2)(a)), 
We also assume that grading procedures would be developed that were appropriate 
for Pattern C and the M.A.T. and M.A.C.T. programs. 
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'^COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Ao Membership 

1. Faculty: 5 

2. Administration: 1 

3. Students: 3 

B. Qualifications 

1, Faculty: one representative elected by each of the three groups of 
departments; two members elected at large. The Nominating Committee, 
in presenting candidates, shall seek to insure maximum diversity by 
taking into account representatives from large and small departments, 
senior and junior faculty, and structured as well as unstructured 
disciplines, 

2. Students: one representative from the Sophomore, Junior and Senior 
classes 

C. Selection 

1. Faculty: elected by ballot prepared by Nominating Committee 

2, Administration: Director of Educational Research 

D. Term 

1. Faculty: three years 

2. Students: three years 

E. Chairman: Director of Educational Research 

F. Functions 

1. Gather information concerning research and innovative programs in 
higher education 

2, Receive and consider student and faculty proposals for new educ- 
tional programs 

3o Examine questions of long-range educational policies 

4o Develop educational pilot projects 

5. Evaluate special educational programs 

5. Recommend programs and policies to Academic Council 

G. Authority: act with power in initiating educational pilot projects 
subject to the veto of the Dean and the following restrictions: 

1. The Committee may not change existing legislation. 

2. The Committee may not make fiscal decisions. 

3. An individual program may involve no more than 10% of the student 
body. 

4. A pilot project may exist for no more than three years „ 

H. Operations 

1= The Committee shall periodically hold open meetings to solicit 

faculty and student views concerning issues in educational policy, 
2. The Committee may recommend that a pilot project be adopted by 
Academic Council as a continuing program of study. 
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I. Reporting 

1. The Committee may report to Academic Council at any time. 

2. The Committee shall report annually to Academic Council. 

J. Recommendations 

1. After six years, there shall be a mandatory review by Academic 
Council concerning the continuing existence of this committee. 

K. Procedures for establishing Committee 

1. The Committee shall be a starred committee. 

2. The Committee should be constituted by action of Academic Council. 

3. All faculty shall be eligible for election to this committee, 
except those now serving on the four committees elected by 
preferential ballot. 

4. The present Committee on Educational Policy shall be dissolved. 

II. DIRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

A. Appointed by the President 

B. Position in administrative organization: responsible to the office of 
the Dean 

C. Functions of the Director of Educational Research 

1. Serves as chairman of the Committee on Educational Research and 
Development. 

2. Sits as a non-voting member on the Curriculum Committee. 

3. Conducts research in the field of higher education. 

4. Serves as liaison between departments and special educational 
programs. 

5. Collaborates with the Development Fund office for funding of 
such programs. 

6. Collaborates with College Information office to prepare informa- 
tion on such programs for students and other interested parties. 

7. Administers special educational programs. 

8. Develops procedures for evaluating such programs. 

9. Oversees area studies and interdepartmental programs. 

D. Qualifications for the position 

1. Familiarity with Wellesley faculty and programs of instruction 

2. Previous experience and/or training in research in the field of 
higher education 

3. Ability to enlist cooperation of faculty in new programs of 
instruction and styles of teaching 

in. FIRST YEARS STUDY 

A. Options 

1. Pattern A: Departmental Studies 

a. Normally four units of regular currlcular offerings in each 
of the first four terms; the present pattern 

b. Open to approximately 45% (220 students) of the entering 
class 
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2, Pattern B: Independent Studies 

a. A two-year individually structured, residential learning program 

b. Open to approximately 10% of the freshman and sophomore classes 
(about 100 students total) 

3. Pattern C: Integrative Studies 

a. Curriculiim 

(1) Four units of study in a first-year special program con- 
sisting of integrative lectures and discussions, colloquia 
and directed projects 

(2) Four units of study in a first-year regular curricular 
offerings 

(3) Eight units of study in second-year regular curricular 
offerings 

b. Open to approximately 45% (220 students) of the entering class 

B. Procedures 

1. All students would be admitted to Wellesley College without regard 
to patterns. 

2. After admission, students would be invited to select a particular 
pattern, 

C. PATTERN B: INDEPENDENT STUDIES 

1. Description 

a.o Student Constituency 

(1) Wellesley students who seek a liberal arts education through 
seminars and independent study in their first two years 
should apply. 

(2) Approximately 50 freshmen and 50 sophomores would be enrolled 
each year, (For the first class, 50 students from the fresh- 
man class and 50 entering freshman would be selected.) 

(3) A faculty and student committee would select Wellesley stu- 
dents qualified to profit from an independent studies pro- 
gram and representative of the academic, geographic and 
ethnic diversity of the first-year Wellesley College class. 

b. Faculty 

(1) One faculty coordinator, appointed by the Dean in consul- 
tation with the Educational Research and Development 
Committee, would have half-time administrative responsi- 
bilities and half-time teaching duties, 

(2) The faculty coordinator, in consultation with the Dean and 
the Educational Research and Development Committee, would 
invite others to form the first faculty staff for Pattern 
B; in most cases they would be selected from the ranks of 
Wellesley faculty = 

(3) Seven to ten faculty would teach full time in this program, 

(4) The faculty of Pattern B would recommend subsequent faculty 
appointments in consultation with appropriate departments 

of the College and subject to the approval of the Committee 
on Faculty Appointments. 

(5) The criteria of competence and diversity of fields would 
apply to faculty appointments for Pattern B; in addition, 
two special criteria apply to these appointments 
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(a) Such faculty should be willing to work closely with 
coHeagues from other disciplines on subjects of 
common intellectual concern, 

(b) Such faculty should be effective in guiding the learn- 
ing of lower division students in seminars and inde- 
pendent study. 

c. Residential Facilities 

(1) All students would live in one dormitory, 

(2) Faculty offices and some seminar rooms would also be 
available in this dormitory. 

(3) Faculty could be frequent guests at noon and occasional 
guests for dinner at dining facilities. 

d. The Relation of Pattern B to the College 

(1) Pattern B as a part of Wellesley College 

(a) Pattern B would be "chartered" for a five year period 
of time, after which it could be dissolved, continued 
or reformulated. 

(b) The Committee on Educational Research and Development 
would oversee faculty appointments and (fevelopment of 
educational policies. 

(c) The appointment of faculty new to Wellesley College 
for Pattern B would be made in consultation with the 
appropriate department of the College and with the 
approval of the Committee on Faculty Appointments. 

(d) A student in Pattern B would be able to participate 
in all or portions of lecture and laboratory courses 
in the College with the consent of course instructor; 
her tutor would evaluate her work. 

(e) A student who completed two years of study in Pattern 
B would be able to enroll in any 200-level course 
without prerequisite; a department might require the 
student to establish her eligibility for 300-level 
courses . 

(2) Pattern B as an autonomous unit 

(a) All curricular units, evaluation processes, instruc- 
tional methods, and procedures of governance would be 
determined by the faculty of Pattern B in consultation 
with students. 

(b) The faculty of Pattern B would determine the means 
through which students fulfilled college distribution 
requirements and language requirements normally com- 
pleted during the first two years. 

2, Forms of Instruction in Pattern B 

a. A common lecture series with accompanying seminars 

(1) The subject for the lecture series in any given term of 
study would be determined by the faculty and student body 
of Pattern B. It would be a comprehensive and integrative 
subject of inquiry: for example. Political Power and Justice; 
Values in Crisis; Asian and Western Views of Evil; Human 
Freedom in Western Culture. 

(2) In any series, several faculty would give lectures accord- 
ing to their special fields of competence. 
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(3) All faculty and all students would pursue common readings 
in conjunction with this series and would meet in seminars 
to discuss both lectures and readings. 

b. Discipline seminars 

(1) All students would participate in seminars in several 
different divisions of learning. 

(2) Such seminars would not offer an introduction to or survey 
of material in the field, but would focus on a limited 
subject of inquiry to illustrate how one proceeds to ask 
questions and seek answers, 

c. Tutorials for independent study 

(1) Most of a student's work would take the form of a tutorial 
program of study. 

(2) Faculty would help a student design both programs for study 
and projects requiring the active involvement of the stu- 
dent so as to be appropriate to the interest and ability 

of a particular student. 
3. Procedure for Establishing Pattern B 

a. Subject to the approval of College Trustees, the Commission 
on the Future of the College would bring this recommendation 
to Academic Council for action. 

b. Costs 

(1) Initial costs 

(a) Additional faculty salaries for planning during the 
preceding summer 

(b) Remodeling costs of dormitory 

(2) Continuing costs 

(a) Per-student instructional costs should be equivalent 
to such costs in the College. 

D. PATTERN C: INTEGRATIVE STQDIES 
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1. Four units of study would be elected from regular curricular offer- 
ings, two units each term, 

2. Four sequential units of study would be elected. 

a. Unit One; integrative lectures and discussions 

(1) Unit One would meet during the first half of Term I. 

(2) Unit One would be designed to 

(a) Introduce the student to the process of critical 
inquiry 

(b) Make the social, political and cultural concerns 
characteristic of the first-year student the focus 
of the inquiry 



(c) Demonstrate the ways in which diverse kinds of 

knowledge are related through an interdisciplinary 
process of inquiry. For example, social and politi- 
cal issues prominent in students' contemporary exper- 
ience would be related to the expression of similar 
concerns in the literature, art, philosophy and 
religions of the past. 

(3) Four different topics would be offered in Unit One; for 
example, Ecstasy in the East and West; Revolutionary 
Ideologies, Past and Present. 

(4) Each student in Unit One would elect one topic. For each 
topic, not more than 60 students would meet for two seventy- 
minute lectures per week; they would also meet in sub-groups 
of not more than 15 for two seventy-minute discussions per 
week, 

bo Unit Two: colloquixim 

(1) Each colloquium would be designed to expose the student to 
a particular discipline of study, not by survey of content 
or by a consideration of pure methodology, but by examining 
limited segments of material so as to communicate a manner 
of asking questions and developing procedures of inquiry. 

(2) The colloquia would be offered during the last half of Term I. 

(3) Each colloquium would be limited to an enrollment of 12 
students 

(4) Each colloquium would meet for four seventy -minute periods 
each week. 

(5) Eighteen colloquia from a diversity of disciplines would be 
offered in Term I. 

c. Unit Three: colloquium or integrated lectures and discussions 
(1) Two of the topics presented in Unit One and nine of the 

colloquia from Unit Two would be offered again the first 
half of Term II. 

d. Unit Four: directed projects 

(1) In the last half of Term II, half of a student's work load 
would be a particular project (individual or group) in her 
chosen field of study, 

(2) Each project would be supervised by a teaching assistant, 

(3) A directed project would develop out of a student's prior 
work in a colloquium or a topic of integrative studies 

(4) A directed project would provide the student with the 
opportunity to test her interest in a particular field of 
study by doing a project characteristic of that field. 

(5) Such projects might include research in the library for 
students in the humanities, an experiment in the laboratory 
for a student in the natural sciences, or a field study 
project in the city for a student in the social sciences. 

Faculty teaching load 

ac The following is an estimate of faculty teaching units required 
for this program: 

(1) Integrative lectures. Term I . , . 8 

(2) Colloquia, Term I „ , 18 
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(3) Integrative lectures and colloquiaj Term II . » . . » 13 

(4) Directed projects . . . . = , . 

(The teaching load for faculty supervising 
teaching assistants is included in the fourth- 
year program.) 

39 
b. Thirty-nine faculty teaching units for 880 student learning 
units (220 students times four units of studies). This would 
equal a student-faculty ratio of 17 to one. (39 faculty teach- 
ing units divided by 6 -- the normal faculty teaching load -- 
equals 6,5 full-time faculty; 880 student learning units equal 
220 half-time students: 220/6.5 x 2 = 17.) 
4. Administration 

a. General responsibility for the program of integrative studies, 
like similar programs, would be assumed by the Director of 
Educational Research, 

b. Each topic in Unit One would be the responsibility for one of 
the participating faculty „ 

c„ The Director of Educational Research would assist faculty in 
developing topics for Unit One and arrange faculty time for 
lecturing. 

d. Each of two faculty teaching in the last years study program 
would be responsible for supervising nine teaching assistants 
working with the students on directed projects. 



V. LAST YEARS STUDY 

A. Options 

1. Department major: B.A. degree according to Articles of Government 

with 32 units 

2. M.A.T.: B.A. and M.A.T. degrees with 36 units 

3. M.A.C.T.: B,A« and M.A.C.T, degrees with 40 units 

4. Others 

B. Procedures 

1. Students would be advised during their first two years concerning 
last years' options in order to plan appropriate programs of study. 

2. Depending upon the number of credits earned through Advanced Place- 
ment, summer school and Wellesley fifth courses, a student might 

a. Normally complete the B.A. departmental major in three to four 
years 

b. Normally complete the B.A, -M.A.T, in four years 

c. Normally complete the B.A. -M.A.C.T. in four and a half years 

3. Normally the B.A. degree would be awarded at the same time as the 
M.A.T. 

C. The B.A. and M.A.T, degree program 

1. Prerequisites for the eight -unit M.A.T. program 

a. Twenty-eight of 32 units required for B.A, 

b. All other B.A. requirements Including language, distribution 
requirements and requirements for the major 

2. Eight-unit M.A.T. program 
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a. Term I 

(1) Two units at 300 level in major discipline and/or related 
discipline 

(2) Education 300: The Secondary School 

(3) psychology 3XX: The Psychology of the Adolescent 

b. Term II 

(1) Seminar in major discipline 

(2) Discipline 360: The Teaching of ... in the Secondary 
Schools 

(3) Supervised teaching 

(4) Education 302 and 303 
3, Faculty resources 

a. Three of the eight units in the M.A.T. program would be special- 
ized studies in the major or related discipline in addition to 
the B.A, major requirements. No additional staffing would be 
required, 

b. Three units in education (Education 300, 302 and 303), in addi- 
tion to education prerequisite courses, are presently offered 
by the Department of Education. No additional staffing would 
be required. 

c. A new course. Psychology of the Adolescent, a 300-level course 
in the Psychology Department, would be added to the curriculum. 

d. Funds would be required for the teaching of Discipline 360: 
The Teaching of ... in the Secondary Schools, In the past, 
a member of the College faculty has worked in cooperation with 
a secondary school teacher in guiding a student's examination 
of the curriculum, methods and resources available for the 
teaching of a particular subject matter. 

D. The B.A. and M.A.C.T. degree program 

lo Prerequisites for the twelve-unit M.A.C.T. program 

a. Twenty-eight of 32 units required for the B.A. 

b. All other B.A. requirements including language, distribution 
requirements and requirements for the major 

2, Twelve-unit M.A.C.T, program 



First Term 


Second Term 
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Each student shall complete seven units of study in academic 

disciplines, 

(1) These units shall be divided among two related academic 

subjects so that a student may be competent for teaching 

in two distinct but related fields » 
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(2) A maximum of four units of credit in 300-level discipline 
studies may be transferred into the M.A.C.T. program from 
another institution, 

b. Each student shall complete three units of courses in Education 
and Psychology, 

(1) Education 4XX: The Nature of the College 

(2) Education 4XY: Evaluative Seminar in College Teaching 

(3) Psychology 3XX: Psychology of the Adolescent 

c. Each student shall complete two units of practice teaching In 
two of four different capacities. 

(1) Discussion leader for freshman sections In integrative 
studies 

(2) Lecture responsibilities for integrative studies in Term II, 

(3) Junior college Internship 

(4) Director of individual projects for first-year students 
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A SUBURBAM-REGIOHAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

Arthur M. Katz and Alice B. Robinson 

September 1970 

Introduction 

We see around us a deepending and expanding environmental crisis: pollution, 
ecological imbalance, physical decay, and social disruption of our communities 
represent just a few of the serious problems we face. Thus it Is natural that 
there has been an upsurge of interest in the environmental and urban areas 
recently. However, as of 1970 the nation's suburbs, with over 71 million people, 
have become the largest sector of the population, exceeding for the first time 
both the central cities (59 million) and all the rest of the country outside 
metropolitan areas (71 million). Suburbs, through their numbers, wealth, and 
political power, hold one of the keys to the solution (or non-solution) of the 
problems mentioned above, A prograra focusing on suburban-regional studies could 
deepen our understanding of these problems and perhaps contribute in some measure 
toward their solution. 

The success of a Suburban-Regional Studies program would depend on its 
form and direction, and particularly on whether a symbiotic relationship could 
be developed between the present institutional structure (the academic depart- 
ments) and the program. The program should fulfill the type of role that is 
inhibited by the normal academic divisions, that is, it could generate inter- 
disciplinary interactions over a broad range of significant issues. The program 
would provide an opportunity for students, faculty members, and community people 
with diverse interests and different perspectives to be drawn together to dis- 
cuss and analyze problems which are broad in scope and of common concern. 

The program's conceptual approach therefore represents an expansion of our 
present educational framework. It indicates that additional educational struc- 
tures are needed to perform the complementary function of integrating and broad- 
ening various departmental perspectives. Presently, in order to deal effectively 
with the vast expansion of accumulated knowledge and information within almost 
every field, we have tended to attack and concentrate on ever-narrowing areas 
of study. To develop expertise within any discipline, the educational process 
has required a narrower rather than an enlarged intellectual perspective. While 
this approach has been very effective and creative in many Instances, it neglects 
the unique properties of many complex areas. Such an approach can thereby contri- 
bute to serious errors of judgment when one is analyzing and defining particular 
fields of study. Because an educational program with a number of departmental 
courses in a variety of related areas would not provide the necessary conceptual 
framework, we must develop an integrative framework for suburban-regional studies. 

This framework would bring together participants from different disciplines 
with a variety of conceptual tools to generate both new methodology and creativity, 
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Moreovar, the interdisciplinary approach would indicate areas of new disci- 
plinary knowledge that must be obtained in order to answer some of the questions 
raised during our broader analysis. The program would act as a mechanism for 
the growth and development of the interdisciplinary perspective within the 
College. It would allow new educational methods and approaches to evolve. 
The program would utilize the suburban location of the College, and the sur- 
rounding region, for research, field work, and community service, so that its 
integrative framework would transcend the narrowly "academic." Such a program 
could provide a significant educational opportunity through which students 
might see a new relevance for their more traditional disciplinary courses and 
perspectives. 

Recommendations 

1. That Wellesley College develop a Suburban-Regional Studies program as 
an autonomous and interdiscipinary unit 

2. That the College provide the requisite monies for staff, physical 
plant, and program 

3. That the program have a director, secretary, separate budget, and 
control (analogous to that of a department) over its curriculum, sub-programs, 
research, and other pertinent matters 

4. That the program develop a strong environmental component 

5. That the program develop a strong town-of-Wellesley component 

6. That the program develop workshops, conferences, summer institutes, 
and lecture series to enhance its value as an educational resource both to the 
College and to the larger cornmunity 

Conclusions 

There are a number of prerequisites for the success of the program. These 
consist of (1) curricular and administrative autonomy (analogous to that of 
academic departments), (2) adequate financial resources to institute programs, 
(3) a strong director, (4) a clear commitment from the College both to the pro- 
gram as a whole and to active cooperation with the town of Wellesley on matters 
of common interest to the College and to the local community. 

Concept and Curriculum of the Suburban-Regional Studies Program 

Concept 

Such a program would provide exposure to concerns and problems related to 
suburban-regional studies. It should try to be flexible enough to satisfy a 
wide range of interests among students and faculty in social sciences, humanities, 
and sciences. Moreover, there should be a variety of educational experiences -- 
conceptual courses, problem-oriented courses and seminars, basic research, field 
work, workshops, and conferences -- to complement and reinforce this approach. 
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The program would provide for involvement in meaningful basic research 
and problem-solving projects, thus enabling students to develop a personal as 
well as an intellectual commitment. Field work, workshops, conferences, and 
seminars would allow formal and informal contact with various individuals out- 
side the College community and opporfcunities for creative analysis and in-depth 
exploration. There should be a constant flow of people and ideas into the pro- 
gram, with a flexible and innovative framework to permit their integration into 
the present educational context. Ihe program could draw a varied group of 
participants -- lecturers, professionals, community representatives, public 
officials, and members of the Boston metropolitan academic community --to the 
campus , 

Curriculum 

The curriculum would take an all-encompassing approach to suburban-regional 
problems ; that is , it would examine social, cultural, economic, political, and 
environmental components. It should provide some types of experience that would 
permit the student to get initial exposure to the questions involved in an area, 
followed by a basic core course to examine different approaches and to provide 
conceptual tools fundamental for an understanding of the area. Some consider- 
ation (planning and methods) would have to be given to preprofessional course (s) 
if we wanted to develop a problem-solving orientation as one of the options for 
concentrators , 

The program would, however, imply a strong background in one or more of 
the formal disciplines so that the student's training would have some focus. 
This approach does not preclude a formal major in the suburban-regional studies 
area or individually designed majors -- in fact, the latter would be encouraged -- 
but it would emphasize the necessity of developing a cohesive perspective for 
concentration in this or related areas. The program therefore would encourage 
flexibility without superficiality. 

Course structure and content should be formulated in such a way as to 
facilitate maximum interaction among participants and to develop and reinforce 
student initiative and participation at all levels of competence. Seminars, 
presentations, research projects, and student-taught colloquia could be some of 
the alternatives used. Since an interdisciplinary approach is essential and 
because the curriculum would be continuously evolving, there should be strong 
Incentive for faculty members to work together in developing new and even temporary 
courses. The strength of the program would depend on whether Its curriculum 
consisted of courses that represented a rethinking of concepts through inter- 
disciplinary interaction or simply old courses with new names. If the latter 
were to prevail, the program would never fulfill its goals. Therefore, many 
of the courses should initially be generated within the context of the program 
rather than being drawn from present course offerings. 

Possible Structure for the Curriculum 

A. Work for freshmen . If the present educational pattern continues, 
freshmen colloquia on various problems could be used. If the Johnson-Rock pro- 
posals were to go into effect freshmen might have several options. In Pattern A 
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freshmen-level courses should be available to introduce students to regional 
and environmental studies. Under Pattern C students would be able to take an 
integrative course, colloquia, and research in regional and/or environmental 
studies. Two alternatives should be possible so that a social science or 
science path could be followed. A lecture series at night for students and the 
community, perhaps combining both perspectives, for example, The Environmental 
Problems of the Suburbs, would also be fruitful. 

B. Sophomore work . We would suggest offering two alternative core courses 
at the sophomore level. One course would have a suburban social science orienta- 
tion and the other a science-oriented environmental emphasis. Because of the 
complexity and ramifications of these particular problems, both perspectives 

are essential. Students from both perspectives could come together in upper- 
level seminars, thus fulfilling our goal of a broad interdisciplinary educational 
experience. Each course would be a year long, divided perhaps into four seg- 
ments and taught by various faculty members (depending on enrollment), with a 
staff member responsible for its general direction. Each student would choose 
a project for the year, perhaps field work of some kind, under one of the faculty 
members involved. During the last portion of the second semester the classes 
could be broken down into groups of eight to ten students, plus at least one 
faculty member, to evaluate and discuss student presentations of projects. 

Students would be encouraged to concentrate in a traditional discipline 
or set of disciplines in order to develop a strong competence in one area with 
a broad understanding of related areas. 

C. Upper-level interdisciplinary courses . Some lecture courses, but 
mostly seminars or workshops as well as advanced courses within departments, 
would be available, along with research projects. For students seriously 
Interested in a career in planning or related work there should be a course at 
the j-unior level in models of various systems: suburban, urban, ecological. 

D. Advanced interdepartmental seminars . These seminars would cover a 
large, complex area in conjunction with a senior research project for students, 
individually or collectively^, The seminar might run a full year and deal with 
two or three general concepts and specific topics, or it might be broken into 
semester units if a full year seemed too restrictive, given the new flexibility 
of students' programs, with leaves of absence, January graduation, and the like. 
In any case, the seminar would serve the function of a 350 type of experience. 
The essence of the approach would be to provide an appropriate setting for 
close interaction between students and faculty. Each participant would present, 
discuss, and defend material from a variety of perspectives. Seminars would be 
limited in size to insure the maximum interaction among participants. 

The above presentation indicates the type of course options that would be 
suitable for this program, A large core curriculum would be inappropriate, 
since there are many diverse possibilities for developing a meaningful con- 
centration. Scientific, social science, and humanistic approaches all seem 
appropriate within the program; therefore, an individual major appears the most 
useful possibility. 
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The following are some individual course suggestions for categories A, B, 
C, and D of the curriculum, as outlined above. 

A. Work for Freshmen 

Under the present educational pattern several colloquia or introductory 
courses might be offered in this area. Under Johnson-Rock Pattern C 
similar courses might be offered, but within the context of the first- 
year course pattern. Our illustrations are geared to Pattern C; courses 
could, however, be easily adapted to present curricular structure. 

Pattern C 

Unit 1: Integrative 

a. Technology and Environmental Problems. A historical view of the 
impact of technology on society and the types of environmental 
problems that have developed. 

b. Environment and Humanistic Problems. Questions dealing with 
aesthetics and perception, and also philosophical conceptions 
of the relation of man and nature. 

c. The Urban System. An introduction to the problems of urban 
areas from several different perspectives -- social, economic, 
physical and environmental. Emphasis on the urban areas as a 
system, i.e., urban issues seen within the framework of their 
interrelatedness to the whole urban context. 

Unit 2: Water Pollution; Air Pollution. Chemistry taught from the 
perspective of either political science or economics. 

B. Sophomore Work: Core Courses 

1. Contemporary Challenges for the Suburbs . Such a course could begin 
with an exploration of the post-World War II phenomenon of suburban 
growth: types of suburbs, similarities and differences; their place 
in the overall demographic picture; changes in the past 25 years; 
sampling of internal problems; relation to rural, urban, regional, 
and national concerns. The second segment of the course could be 
a study of the town of Wellesley, including its history, and identi- 
fication of the challenges (or problems) that townspeople see the 
town as having. This identification could involve interaction 
between college students and a wide range of townspeople -- of 
varying ages, occupations, ethnic backgrounds, religions, length 
of residency, points of view. It would be illuminating for college 
students to discover how local high school adolescents (maybe also 
junior high) , housewives, professionals, commuter executives, 
laboring people, storemen, town officials (police?) view the town, 
its strong and weak points. In the third segment individuals 
taking the course would select one of the problems identified and 
study it in greater depth, perhaps in conjunction with some local 
group Interested in the same problem. The final segment of the 
course could be an analysis of what was discovered -- an attempt 
to understand the various problems themselves and the variety of 
ways in which they are viewed by different people. 



2- Human Ecolog y. A core course for science-oriented students inter- 
ested in environmental problems. This course would be open to 
all students and might satisfy part of their non- laboratory science 
requirement. However, a pre- or co-requisite would be one chem- 
istry and one biology course. 

Segment 1. Introduction to Ecological Problems. An introduction 
to the general concepts of ecology, especially eco- 
logical systems. Emphasis placed on general problems 
on world-wide and regional scales. 

Segment 2. Population, Resources, and Power. Examination of power 
options and resources availability and future needs. 
Demography. Impact of population on food supply, and 
general resource and environmental problems. 

Segment 3, Environmental Disruption. Pollution, waste disposal, 

pesticides, land use, and other environmental problems. 

Segment 4. Research and Field Work. Individual basic research 

project or examination of Boston metropolitan area as 
case study. Not necessarily restricted to scientific 
perspective alone. Student presentations. Research 
and field work as an alternative may begin earlier, 
with course work and research going on simultaneously. 

3. Models for systems : Suburbs, urban, ecological. Modeling for 
various problems including using computer. Required for major. 
Computer and mathematics would be pre- or co-requisites. 

C, Possible upper-level interdisciplinary courses 

!• Components of the Budget of a Suburban Town . On the theoretical 
level, such a course could include the kinds of expenditures 
necessary for a suburban community, the alternatives and choices 
that are involved, and methods of decision-making. It could 
become very specific by dealing with the town of Wellesley's 
budget and the tax-rate structure. Such a course would draw on 
the disciplines of economics, politics, psychology, sociology, 
and perhaps also ethics and aesthetics. Students could attend 
hearings, talk with members of the Planning Board and Advisory 
Committee, sit in at the annual town meeting evenings. They could 
analyze the items in the warrant, the arguments for andagainst, 
the outcome, and the implications of the decisions made. 

2. Environmental Problems of Suburbs . An in-depth look at the major 
environmental problems of the suburbs: water pollution, waste 
disposal, land-use and conservation problems. Field work with 
the Wellesley community, development and participation in work- 
shops for local community, local officials, and officials and 
representatives of community groups from several closely connected 
suburbs in the area. 
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3. Environment and Human Behavior . Physical and social environments 
and psychological perceptions that shape behavior through physical 
milieu and social environment such as psychology, anthropology 

(cross-cultural), art, and sociology, 

4. Politics of Environmental Problems , Such a course could focus on 
one or more theoretical problems and then go on to case studies. 
For example, fluoridation as an issue in Wellesley. 

5. Resources, Population, Foreign Policy . Economic directions, dis- 
tribution of available resources, diplomatic and economic relations 
Imperialism economics, political science, demography, science- 
technology. 

6. Technology and Social Systems . A historical examination of the 
effects of technology on social systems. The use of technology 
by present social systems in connection with environmental dis- 
ruption and attitudes toward growth. Possibilities for changing 
present technological patterns under different social systems. 
Economics, political science, sociology, science. 

7. Art and Perception . Examination of the psychological concept of 
perception. Exploration of how artists create an environment. 
Historical and cross-cultural examination of this idea. 

8. Language, Aesthetics, and Perception . Examination of the influence 
of language on aesthetic values and environmental perceptions. 
Art, anthropology, psychology, linguistics -literature. 



D, Possible advanced interdepartmental seminars 

1. Seminar on the roles of suburban women . What it means to be a 
woman in a suburban setting. The students could use as a major 
resource women in the town of Wellesley -- young, middle-aged, old; 
homebodies, active volunteers, professional women; single women, 
married women with children of various ages, or no children. Read- 
ings from works In the past and the present would help put the 
findings into perspective. 

2. Seminar on community crisis and its resolution . Various suburban 
communities have had crises which shatter, for a time, the out- 
wardly placid surface of suburban living. One or more such crises 
could be studied in an attempt to understand competing value 
systems, life styles, reactions to social change. The town of 
Wellesley has had several such crises in the past few years, any 
one of which could serve as a focus, with the study of experiences 
of other communities providing comparisons and contrasts. 

3. Suburbs-Cities: Problems of Regionalism . Examination of various 
problems that must be solved on a regional basis: transportation, 
open spaces, recreation and conservation lands, pollution, housing. 
Examination of conflicts and commonality between suburbs and urban 
area. Analysis of the dependence of urban areas on suburban 
support on various issues. The East Boston-Wellesley program 
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might be one focus for the study. Development of workshops and 
presentation for community groups and public officials. Economics, 
political science, science, sociology, history. 

4. Technology and Environmental Disruption , An in-depth look at 

present and future trends in use of technology. Impact of technol- 
ogy on social as well as physical environments. Present and future 
environmental problems. 

Innovative courses . One of the goals of the program, and especially of its 
curriculum, would be to provide a framework which would allow new ideas and 
points of view to evolve. This would take the form of encouraging the develop- 
ment and implementation of new interdisciplinary courses. Because we must do 
more than verbally support innovation, a significant effort would have to be 
made to provide formal mechanisms that would make these undertakings attractive 
and feasible. 

Permanent seminars , New multidisciplinary courses developed by at least two 
faculty members from different departments would be encouraged. To make this 
enterprise attractive, some sort of incentive system, perhaps a reduced teaching 
load for the semester when the course was first taught, could be instituted, 
(This reduction is in anticipation that faculty members would bring to bear 
their full energies and creativity on the development of the course, and perhaps 
related research. Moreover, it would provide the opportunity for faculty members 
to reorient themselves towards the suburban-regional area in their major academic 
work.) Detailed proposals would be solicited, and a choice among proposals would 
be made by the Executive-Advisory Committee (discussed below) . It is hoped 
that this procedure would lead to a number of diverse courses with perspectives 
relevant to suburban-regional studies. 

Temporary seminars . These would be one-semester courses, taught preferably by 
two or more faculty members or staff, on current topics. They would deal with 
topics that are of current or perhaps imminent concern, but would probably not 
be suitable as permanent courses. However, encouragement would be given for 
extracting suitable material from the course to form the basis of a more per- 
manent course offering. An example of such a course is The Boston Metropolitan 
Transportation Problem: Alternatives and Impact. Within the next two years, 
significant decisions will have to be made on transportation alternatives in 
this area. Examination of the development of this problem, alternative solutions , 
and probable impacts of these alternatives, especially on the physical and social 
environment, would be considered. This could be the basis for a permanent course 
on the problems of transportation and its impact on urban and suburban life and 
environment, with Boston being one case study instead of the primary focus. Mem- 
bers of various departments such as sociology, the sciences -- biology, chemistry, 
or physics -- political science, economics, urban planning, might be involved 
with this course. 

Student-run workshops and seminars . These would be experimental courses taught 
primarily by students, but with Interested faculty members as participants. 
They would be informal but scheduled on topics of students' choosing. Money 
could be provided for outside lecturers under the normal arrangements for sem- 
inars. The course (s) would complement other innovative courses but represent 
student contributions to the program. The question of credit could be satisfied 
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by a comprehensive paper, similar to papers written for reading courses. An 
example of such a course might be the planning and presentation of a lecture 
series for the community of Wellesley, analogous to the one on "Perspectives 
on Social Change," or "The Quest for Community." Student planning, advance 
reading of works to be listed in a bibliography, and arrangement of the lectures 
or group discussions would be a valuable learning experience in community edu- 
cation and in students' own intellectual and social awareness „ Such a series 
could also involve students with community people, again relating their aca- 
demic and outside-world experiences. 

Long-term Research Projects 

The program should include a number of research activities consistent with 
its major function of educating undergraduates in the problems of the suburban- 
regional system. These would enrich undergraduates' experience and broaden 
their understanding of the nature of these problems. The projects should be 
geared to a problem-oriented framework with considerable opportunity for student 
field work. The activities should provide the basis for meaningful research 
that would satisfy the needs of students and faculty. In terms of the Boston 
metropolitan area, these projects could also provide a service to the region 
by helping to develop source material to generate communication between various 
regional groups such as urban-suburban, suburban- suburban, and urban-urban 
public officials and community groups. Finally, these projects should strongly 
reinforce all other elements of the program by complementing some sub-programs, 
through conferences, and giving substance to others, through research and sem- 
inar activities, 

A number of faculty members in political science and sociology have laid 
the groundwork for these types of projects. With the basic orientation and 
Interests of many students and faculty already having been expressed in various 
ways, such as the East Boston residence, and high enrollment in urban studies 
courses, this opportunity should not be overlooked. Following are suggestions 
for two projects dealing with suburban-regional problems „ 

A., Regionalism: Urban-Suburban Relationships . This would be a continuing 
project to compare and contrast the nature of the physical and social environ- 
ment of urban and suburban communities. It would explore the potential for 
regionalism, and thus examine the areas of urban- suburban conflict and compati- 
bility of needs, priorities and values. The project would be able to utilize 
the East Boston-Wellesley program (Including the residence) for teaching, 
Wellesley should also establish a firm relationship with other communities, 
such as Model Cities in Boston and a working-class suburban community. However, 
the relationship with all these communities should be reciprocal; the goals 
would be not simply to examine them but to provide a service by supplying 
Information and expertise to help them deal with their problems. 

B. Suburban Problems . This aspect of the program would treat the general 
problems of suburban communities, especially in relation to environmental con- 
cerns » It would be an attempt to understand the unique nature of the suburbs 
in terms of economic, social, and political structures and patterns. Students 
would use this knowledge to look at the complex nature of suburban communities 
and analyze appropriate means for effective and collective action. This 
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material would be helpful also in the broader context of a theoretical and 
problem-oriented approach to regionalism. In both of these areas, Wellesley's 
important contribution would be to develop the suburban component and analyze 
urban life within this related context. 

Specific projects through which the College could relate itself to the 
town of Wellesley would depend upon conditions in the town at the time the 
program was implemented. There are a large number of community institutions, 
special temporary groups, school department segments, and religious and civic 
organizations which would welcome a closer relationship with the College. 

1. Suburban environmental problems . The suburbs face many crucial 
environmental problems, a number of which are similar or directly related to 
environmental problems of nearby urban areas. Air, noise, and especially water 
pollution are developing and in many cases have already become serious problems 
Moreover, the appropriate use of declining open spaces is now, and will be in 
the near future, a critical issue -- one that will strike at the core of the 
suburban life style, and the attractiveness of suburbs. The form and proper 
density of development for creative use of open spaces, protection of recrea- 
tional and unique conservation areas are just a few of the issues that fall 
within this area. These questions are related to a broader set of questions: 
transportation, economic growth, communication, population, resources, and 
land-use options. In addition, options for dealing with these broader issues 
are governed by basic communal values, social structure, and political and 
economic institutions. Because environmental problems are significantly tied 
to basic social, economic, and political realities, they are legitimate and 
compelling aspects of suburban-regional studies. A project might be developed 
for examining the environmental problems of Wellesley, East Boston, and metro- 
politan Boston, with field work, workshops, and perhaps some in-depth consul- 
tants' reports. 

Possible Academic-Year and Summer Programs 

A, Workshops and conferences 

A number of workshops and conferences could be held for local officials, 
community groups, and other interested parties, on various suburban problems, 
such as urban-suburban environmental planning, and other related topics. This 
would add a new dimension to the special programs discussed above, and would 
allow the College to play a creative role in regional development by furthering 
understanding among various participants in conferences and workshops. 

B, Rotating lecture fund (fully endowed) 

A fund to bring in one or two controversial or authoritative figures at a 
time for a short period to discuss their ideas, with a wide range of topics to 
be covered throughout the year; to draw persons from the academic and non- 
academic segments of the Boston metropolitan area, thus creating informal and 
perhaps subsequent formal contacts between visitors and students and faculty. 

C, Advanced Institute for Suburban-Regional Problems (partially endowed) 

One or more conferences a year, bringing together well-known individuals 
for one to two weeks on different suburban-regional problems, such as urban 
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development, and including general symposia open to the College conmiunity, with 
private discussions included as a part of the conference, to permit close con- 
tact between participants, students, and faculty. The conference would be a 
good way to recruit visiting professors or permanent staff and to expose staff, 
faculty, and students to a wide variety of perspectives. Part of the expenses 
of the conference could be paid by publishing an edited series of conference 
papers and symposia. 

D. Summer institutes for teachers (NSF or Ford) 

Seminars and research for either college or high school teachers in 
suburban-regional problems, aimed toward developing new curriculum under the 
supervision of staff or associated faculty members. 



Structure and Administration 

The structure and administration of the program must insure and reinforce 
an interdisciplinary and innovative approach to suburban-regional studies „ 
Therefore its primary decision-making and advisory bodies would need to reflect 
the widest participation among faculty and students of various orientations, 
and these bodies must have the independence and power to make policy decisions 
without being caught between departmental priorities. It would be essential 
for students to be participants in a way analogous to their present partici- 
pation in departmental affairs. 



President 



Executive 
and 

Advisory Board 



Director 



Staff 



I. Executive and Advisory Board 



Ao Function 

1. Review and set general policy, review curriculum, hiring, and tenure, 
in cooperation with the Director 

2„ Review projects and research of the program with respect to its 

relation to existing programs and the functioning of the rest of the 
College 

3» Advisers to the Director on curriculum and projects 

4 = Develop interdisciplinary curriculum, review interdisciplinary 
course proposals, initiate new projects, recommend visiting pro- 
fessors and conference topics 
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Composition 

1. Faculty (four) 

a. Two tenured and two non-tenured members of the faculty. The 

size of the committee might be expanded when the program developed, 

b. Broadly representative of a variety of disciplines and Groups A, 

2. Students (three) 

a. At least two to be participants in the program 

b. Representative of different academic orientations similar to the 
Group A, B, C requirement for faculty 



II, Director 



A. Appointment: by the President, subject to approval of the Executive 
Board 

B. Responsibilities 

1. Oversee proper functioning of the program, with duties similar to 
those of a department chairman 

2. Oversee (but not necessarily administer) summer programs 

3. Work with Executive and Advisory Board 

4. Coordinate program with other departments and programs of the College 

5. Teach at least one course a semester , initially 



III. Staff 



A, Permanent staff and faculty 

1, Director 

2. Staff members (two-three) 

3o Visiting professor (endowed chair) 

4. Consultants 

5. Temporary lecturers 

B- Associated faculty (faculty from other departments) 



Staff members , Two or three faculty members with widely divergent back- 
grounds would be needed to provide a nucleus of interdisciplinary studies , from 
the sciences, social sciences, and humanities; a geographer-demographer, a human 
ecologlst, an environmental scientist are possibilities. Many excellent persons 
have begun to devote their full energies to these areas, and the College should 
take advantage of this fact by providing specific faculty positions, with the 
possibility of tenure, in order to attract such persons. One member of the 
staff should be designated as the coordinator for College-town of Wellesley 
programs and projects. This person would, ideally, be 'in charge of the core 
course described in the curriculum section as B.l, and handle one or two of the 
courses or seminars described under C or D. Probably half of this person's 
time, at least in the beginning, would be administratively devoted to town- 
College affairs. 

Visiting professor. This person could be hired, preferably, for a semester, 
or perhaps for a year; someone who is deeply involved in problems relating to 
suburban-regional studies and an authority in his particular area. He or she 
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would teach at least one course per semester , or give a series of lectures, 
and generally participate in pertinent seminars and discussions with faculty 
and students. A conscious effort should be made to bring to the College indi- 
viduals with diverse perspectives and interests so that new ideas and research 
projects can be continually generated. 

Consultants . One or two consultants could serve as resource persons for 
the program on problem-solving research. They would be expected to lecture 
occasionally, attend seminars, and work with students on research. They could 
pay their own salaries out of their own grants, but in exchange for their con- 
tribution Wellesley could provide office space and secretarial help as well as 
function as a conduit for their research monies. Their presence would provide 
the College with an invaluable educational and research resource. This might 
be an unusual and attractive opportunity for women. 

Temporary lecturers . See "Possible Academic-Year and Summer Programs," 
ab ove . 

Associated faculty . The majority of the program's faculty would be members 
of the various departments of the College. This would permit greater flexi- 
bility, since many faculty members could then work both within their own special- 
ized fields and contribute to the interdisciplinary approach of the program. If 
their research interests diverged at some point from suburban-regional studies, 
they could temporarily withdraw from the program, always having the option to 
renew their association at a later time. The MIT exchange might offer oppor- 
tunities for Interesting other faculty members in developing courses for this 
program. 

Ph ysical Plant 

Ideally the Suburban-Regional Studies program should have a place, or 
center, of its own, such as a remodeled society house or a self-contained area 
within a larger structure. Offices, seminar rooms, and a lounge, plus easy 
access to a medium-sized lecture hall, would facilitate the active Interchange, 
Informal as well as formal, which would be an important aspect of the program. 
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Introduction 



In this report I am pleased to shift away from the earlier emphasis on a 
research day care project, a position which had reflected two things: (1) my 
perception that at this time Wellesley College was not prepared to embark on 
a "service-oriented" program, a situation which has clearly changed in the 
last several months, and (2) the fact that research on the criteria for good 
day care, especially for infants, is in relatively short supply. However, my 
own concerns as an educator In a women's college had always been strongly with 
the second rationale presented In the preliminary proposal, a defense of day 
care at Wellesley with reference to the College's historic commitment to women 
and women's education. The establishment of day care at Wellesley in the con- 
text of that particular rationale would be a distinct contribution. I know of 
no project with this kind of orientation. May I quote from a letter from Dr. 
Mary Elizabeth Keister, Director of the Demonstration Day Care Project at the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro: "I must say I had never before 
thought through in this way the relevance of day care to a liberal education 
for undergraduate women. I am now a convert 1" 

Because I still perceive that my understanding of the relevance of day care 
to the educational tasks of a women's college has not yet been made clear to 
all, the first portion of this report will be devoted to a further development 
of that rationale. If the Commission and the College community are persuaded by 
these arguments, the money can probably be found for realization. I would hope 
that this step can be debated with reference to the educational and social 
issues involved before the level of financial commitment becomes a subject for 
discussion. However, because good day care is complex in institutional struct- 
ure and can be expensive, the second section of the report sketches out some 
suggestions for organization. It concludes with a discussion of some- of the 
important policy and administrative problems that need to be debated and resolved 
A final cost analysis can be worked out only after certain decisions not yet 
apparent have been made. 

I should like to preface this report with a note on terminology. There is 
some feeling amongst those working in the field that the words "day care" carry 
such negative, "custodial" connotations that perhaps those concerned to create 
these new educational settings for group child care should avoid the old words 
altogether. Both the KLH Child Development Center and the new Currier House 
center at Radcliffe avoid the use of the terra "day care." I am ambivalent on 
this subject. If people are happier with the title "The Wellesley College Child 
Development Center," and if such a title would bring in more money from potential 
donors, then by all means let us dispense with the words "day care." 
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Day care an d the _hi^her education of women 

The prerequisites for appreciating this argument for day care are, first, 
an understanding of the nature of day care and its potentialities as an insti- 
tution, and second, a recognition of its relationship to some of the principal 
ends and means of educating college women. 

lo It has already been established that the care and nurture of children 
(and infants) in an all-day group setting must not be merely custodial. The 
first characteristic, then, of good day care is that it reflects the recent 
discoveries in the area of early childhood development and education, that 
emotional, social and cognitive development can be furthered in a group setting 
at a very early age. The careful controlled research of Dr. Mary Elizabeth 
Keister at Greensboro provides quantitative support for this generalization. 
Indeed, the research which lay behind the launching of Head Start has led many 
to feel that the pre-school years are absolutely critical to later learning, 
both affective and intellectual. Some also hope that an early exposure to a 
good group experience can aid in the development of a more socially responsible 
generation, a sense of the rights of the group which is not the same as that 
conformity fostered by the schools and peer pressure in our society. 

However, good day care is far more than an excellent setting for early 
childhood education. As it is now being conceived both in the ghetto and 
admittedly to a lesser extent in the university context, good day care is also 
parent education. Although the research facilities are usually run by profes- 
sionals, the trend now in the non-research facilities is away from hierarchic- 
al structure toward parent-run cooperative centers in which the parents and 
professionals come together in their mutual concern for education and children 
to learn from each other and the situation. The white middle class person sees 
obvious need for this parent involvement in the child care center for the so- 
called culturally deprived; he is less persuaded when his own children are 
involved. It has been generally assumed that the middle class full time mother 
could hardly be improved upon as a child rearing "professional." Of course 
since the early part of this century nursery school and kindergarten have been 
accepted as useful means of early socialization, but always the forms of the 
nuclear family have been accepted as the normative context of child rearing. 

Recently, perhaps even within the last five years, this situation has been 
questioned, a re-examination forced perhaps most obviously by the nationwide 
phenomenon of a severely alienated middle class youth, heir to the ills of that 
alienation---delinquency, drugs, the hippie "drop-out" syndrome. Certain social 
scientists have analyzed this social pathology in terms of the shortcomings of 
and the breakdown of the middle class family structure. Thus Bronfenbrenner 
speaks of the neglect of children which is built into the life patterns of the 
typical affluent middle class family. He means by this the ways in which social 
change has taken out of the hands of the family (which in the past was reinforced 
by nearby relatives and a close-knit small town or rural community) the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for imparting values, both personal and social. 
Bronfenbrenner sees much of our middle class parenting delegated to or laid by 
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default on the schools and peer group, a situation which too often produces 
mindless conformity or inchoate rebellion. 

Many persons now involved in the creation of day care facilities believe 
that the parent run day care center can contribute to the reinvolvement of the 
family in the nurture of the child, by bringing together mothers and fathers and 
professionals who perceive the necessity of resistance to the conformism and 
dulling preoccupation with discipline found in the public schools, and the equal- 
ly tyrannous conformism of the peer group. The day care center, instead of 
being a dumping ground for lazy parents or ambitious women, is actually a center 
for family education and support, involving mothers and fathers equally in one 
or two evening groups a month as well as occasional days in the school, thereby 
raising both parents' awareness of the needs and potentialities of their children, 
and giving the whole family the experience of a supportive group in their endea- 
vor to create an optimal family culture. The child care center thus functions 
in a sense as a surrogate extended family, supporting the creation of a secure 
and rich environment with a well-considered set of personal and social values, 
strong enough to resist the disintegrative pressures of the modern American 
market society. 

A third function of the day care center, also intimately related to parent 
education, has been highlighted by a development within our society even more 
recent than the growing awareness of the weakness of the middle class family. 
I speak of the as yet amorphous movement known under the generic term Women's 
Liberation. A parent run day care center physically liberates women for useful 
and satisfying work in the world. Perhaps of equal importance in the long run 
is the forum it creates for the re -examination of the traditional male/female 
sex roles. Since day care serves primarily the family in which both father and 
mother work, there inevitably exists in such families an unusual degree of 
sharing of the traditionally defined roles of the opposite sex. The day care 
center, by involving both parents equally in the responsibilities and activi- 
ties of the program, thus supports and provides a forum for examining this new 
conception of marriage and family life. 

It is not surprising that all of the new women's movement groups place day 
care high on their list of priorities. It is not the only option for the work- 
ing woman who is also a mother, but it is one which when well executed can make 
a far more positive contribution to the life of the child and the family than 
the more traditional "governess" arrangements. But with all this, one must 
not forget the fact that by sharing with her and her husband some of the respon- 
sibility of parenting, day care enables a woman to be more than simply a mother. 

2. Now those readers who are with me to this point can well ask, what in 
the world has all this re-education of parents and children to do with the main 
enterprise of Wellesley College? There are several perspectives from which 
this question needs to be approached. One way into the discussion is to ask 
three questions: what should a young woman expect to learn in a liberal arts 
curriculum for the 1970 's? In what ways can we expect her to use what she has 
learned? How can she best learn while she is at VJellesley? These are funda- 
mental questions to which none of us can give wholly comprehensive answers. 
However, I have some thoughts on each one and it Is these presuppositions which 
make sense out of my case for the kind of day care I have described for 
Wellesley College. 
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a. I^at? 

Once upon a time in the age we call the Renaissance, learning was for 
life. The liberal arts curriculum of Cicero and Varro, as reinterpreted by 
Vergerius and Vittorino da Feltre, Thomas More and Thomas Elyot, was an intro- 
duction to the wisdom of ancient authorities which was held to be immediately 
relevant to the practical work of soldier, statesman and scholar. It was 
task oriented, both in content and method. The civic humanists declared the 
freedom of the new curriculum from the narrowing constraints of the vita 
conteiaplativa , seeking a unity of wisdom and competence however elitist and 
intellectual those active skills were construed. 

Today technology and specialization have all but destroyed that unity 
between the wisdom of the past and the skills necessary to shape the future. 
Hence the students' cry of irrelevance, however simplistic I feel their concep- 
tion of relevance sometimes to be. It is not my task here to consider the cur- 
ricular changes one might suggest to begin to deal with this educational crisis; 
I will confine myself to the relevance of a day care center such as I have 
described to the curriculum. 

It is not original of me to believe that education needs to deal more 
honestly with the learner's desire to learn what he thinks he needs in order 
to get on in the world creatively. We are already doing this, for example, in 
the proliferation of courses in urban studies. I would suggest that the situ- 
ation of the American family, plus the women's movement, plus the significant 
increase of scientific knowledge of early childhood development will soon have 
a parallel result, the entrance into the liberal arts curriculum of more 
courses on early childhood development and education, a proliferation of ap- 
proaches--psychological, sociological, historical--to the study of the family 
and of that 51 per cent minority group, the American woman. The very facts of 
large enrollments in child psychology, the introduction of new courses such as 
the psychology of the woman, and the English department's course on female 
writers indicate the demand for these "life-related" expansions of our curricu- 
lum. A day care center such as I have described could be an exciting laboratory 
for a variety of courses in departments such as education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy and anthropology. The center would provide the opportunity for students 
actually to be involved in early childhood education (a field of increasing 
professionalization) and also to observe a creative group of parents developing 
a new style of family life and new attitudes towards child rearing. 

What should our students study? They should have the opportunity to learn 
in a disciplined fashion about those areas of human experience which will touch 
their lives directly and forcefully in the future. If we talk about courses on 
revolution, on ecology, on the city, on the black man, then even more should a 
women's college have courses on the family, the changing role of the woman, the 
revolutions in the understanding of the education of children. Thus the day 
care center could be an institutional nucleus for the expansion of the curricu- 
lum into areas of experience that relate directly to the life our students will 
be living, a life often in the suburbs, in families, with children, increasingly 
combining this estate with an active formal use of their education. Is this 
final clause but wishful thinking? Let us consider our own assumptions about 
the uses to which the liberal arts education might be put. 
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b. For what? 

In what ways can and should this education be used after graduation? 
Here I should like to develop the ideas I expressed in my preliminary proposal, 
encouraged by some remarks of Mrs. Bell in a memorandum. In the preliminary 
day care proposal the conviction was expressed that a Wellesley education is a 
social investment which requires a repayment in some form of socially useful 
work. I agree entirely with Mrs. Bell's analysis that society may soon question 
the luxury of educating primarily for self -development and family enrichment, 
although it should be remembered that women are not the only liberal arts gradu- 
ates who sometimes fail to "use" their education in a socially significant 
fashion. However, what I have in mind is a moral judgment, not simply an 
economic calculus, for I am not equating "socially significant" automatically 
with bringing home a pay check. Does Wellesley as an institution agree that 
more of her students should be encouraged to commit themselves to an active, 
public, socially significant use of their education to a degree greater than 
that in the past? I know that a minority of activist students express this 
kind of commitment, which reflects their political philosophy and their emerging 
reassessment of the nature of the family, marriage and the woman's role. There 
are no statistics to adduce the extent to which the present student generation 
will actually evolve these new life styles. The question for us as educators is 
to decide which life style the College will actively support. I feel the strong- 
est argument for establishing day care here at Wellesley College lies in the 
extent to which such an institution could provide a visible model of alternative 
life styles, encouraging students to face the realities and potentialities of 
combining career with marriage. If we are serious about educating women, then 
we must be equally serious about the uses to which that education is put. 

c . How? 

It is a truism that most- of us learn most effectively in an environment 
which engages our emotions, loyalties, even manual skills, and speaks to our 
needs, as well as to our curiosity and minds. If women students are to learn 
that it is possible to make a commitment to the intellectual life at the same 
time that they are involved with a man and plans for a family, they need concrete 
experiences which convey a viable life style combining a satisfying home and work 
life. An operating day care center, in which fellow students and teachers are 
involved, is a powerful way to do this. I am suggesting that a course on day 
care would change attitudes less effectively than a friend involved in the center 
with a happy husband and a happy baby. Other students, already committed to a 
career, may be frightened by the prospect of caring for children and disturbed 
by their ambivalence towards what the society deems as the natural role of women. 
For these students the day care center would provide the opportunity to get to 
know and work with children and might thus afford the young woman wholly in- 
volved in the intellectual life a vision of the satisfactions and challenges of 
the family. In my experience many students are desperately in need of models 
for both satisfying family and work styles. So many have rejected the patterns 
of their parents--the mother giving up her life for the children and the father 
giving up his soul for his work. They are groping for something new and better. 
"Marriage lectures" and courses on the family are not sufficient to deal with 
this malaise. And indeed, all of these problems cannot be settled during the 
college years. However, it is during the years at Wellesley that most students 
make fundamental decisions about family and work. The community of concerned 
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parents and professionals which develops around the day care center could 
provide many students with a touchstone of reality that might help them make 
far more intelligently the choices faced by a young woman today. 

It is in connection with this argument that the living-learning community 
concept embodied by the new Currier House at Radcliffe is so exciting. In 
this situation the traditional dormitory was expanded to include head resident 
families, tutors and their families, classroom space and a day care center for 
Currier House residents, students and staff. Thus the environment for learning 
is not artificially insulated from the normal course of a day's events in what 
the student perceives to be the real world of families and work. I am not 
suggesting that Wellesley build a Currier House, but I do feel strongly that 
if the College involved itself in day care it should be in such a way that the 
facility had a maximum impact on our undergraduates for the reasons stated 
above. My ideal would be the renovation of a dormitory to include a center 
plus living space for faculty, thus breaking the age ghettos which are so 
deleterious to learning. If, however, the center were to be located in, for 
example, a renovated "society house," then I would like to see freshman orienta- 
tion include trips to the day care center as well as to the library, and the 
course of marriage lectures include discussions of the various alternative modes 
of child rearing, including a thorough program at the day care center. Many 
other ways could be devised to include students in the center's program--as 
aides, recreation assistants and research assistants in whatever studies might 
be carried out there. The director would want to be assured that the teachers 
hired, while principally trained in early childhood education, would be interested 
in these vital ancillary educational functions of the center, parent education 
and maximum impact on the Wellesley student body. 

In conclusion I shall reiterate the basic ideas set forth in this justifi- 
cation for day care at Wellesley College. 

1. The central concern is women--how they can best achieve their 
potential as creative human beings in the private sphere of 
home, either as single or married people, and in the public 
world of work. 

2. While it is acknowledged that men and women seek a variety of 
life styles and live socially useful lives of many different 
forms, the problem now facing women, and especially women's 
educational institutions, is to expand the options for women 
which society supports institutionally and psychologically. 

At present our society actively supports only the wife-mother- 
volunteer and, to a much lesser extent, the unmarried career 
woman . 

3. An educational institution must be concerned about the uses 
of its "product." To accept society's restrictions on the 
use of a Wellesley education is psychologically devastating 
for many women whose self-expectations and skills we have 
raised, and is criminally wasteful in a world so needful of 
trained people . 

4. A day care center as part of the College community would force- 
fully display to our students and staff alternative modes of 
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child rearing which make more possible a successful combina- 
tion of family and career than now obtains. 

5. A day care center such as described could also be the nucleus 
of new academic offerings focusing on the family, changing 
roles of women, child development and early childhood education, 
a direction in curriculum development which would meet the needs 
of many of our students at Wellesley College. 

Some practical aspects of day care at Wellesley College 

It is my understanding that the College is at this moment not prepared to 
move into immediate implementation of plans for setting up a day care facility. 
What follows, therefore, is not in any sense a full scale working model. For 
example, I omit any reference to curriculum or the plan of the day's activities, 
for these details could best be worked out by a professional in early childhood 
education.^ However, I will deal in this report with a number of practical prob- 
lems which may help the Commission think more concretely about day care at 
Wellesley. The topics to be considered are as follows: 

1. Need; is market analysis possible for day care? 

2. Geographic locations and arrangements with the town of Wellesley 

3 . Size, age range, times of operation 

4. Organization and governance 

5. Staffing and job descriptions 

6. Costs and sources of financing 

7. Problems: areas of early administrative and policy decisions 

8 . Recommendation 



1. Need 

The question of the actual "need" for all-day child care can be ap- 
proached from several different perspectives. It can hardly be contested that 
satisfactory private arrangements are difficult to make and that such arrange- 
ments are often transitory, frequently falling through, causing untold anxiety 
and inconvenience to working parents and Insecurity for their children. Any 
student or faculty woman with young children can bear witness to this. To 
obtain quantitative information on the extent of the demand for day care can, 
however, be difficult. For example, the Commission office was unable to obtain 
information on the number of faculty families with children under six, even for 
1969-70. Even a questionnaire sent out at the beginning of a semester could be 
misleading, for when asked whether day care is desired, the respondent might 
well reply negatively, since some more or less satisfactory arranganent would 
of necessity already have been made. In a suburban setting, a questionnaire 
might be received negatively by a homemaker who if confronted with an actually 
operating center would leap at the opportunity. There is a natural conservatism 
against committing one's children to an unknown and unexarainable situation such 
as is represented by a day care center which exists only in the minds of question- 
naire writers. Mrs. Gwen Morgan, Massachusetts Day Care Coordinator, feels that 
it takes two or three years for the potential need for day care to emerge, as it 

•^There is a splendid example of curriculum development in the Radcliffe 
alumnae report, A Day Care Proposal for Harvard (Cambridge, 1970). 
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tends to be the now-unborn children who become the first clients. Who knows, 
for example, how many more young women with small children in need of day care 
would enroll in our Continuing Education program if day care existed on the 
campus? The patterns of employee recruitment might also change appreciably. 
A market survey can get at neither of these figures. The writers of the 
Radcliffe report cite day care authorities who feel that the cheapest and most 
effective means of market survey is simply to go ahead and set up a center of 
modest size and measure demand after a year or so of operation. 

For what it is worth, Mrs, Angela Polk's Family Service Committee in the 
town of Wellesley conducted a survey in January 1970 through the public schools. 
Of the ninety responses, about sixty expressed interest in using day care. I 
have also spoken with the Rev. Mr. William Coleman of the Wellesley Methodist 
Church, who is in touch with many young families in the town. He said that if 
a day care unit were opened in the town with 100 places it would be filled 
tomorrow I 

I suggest that a carefully constructed brief questionnaire be sent to all 
married faculty, administrators, staff and students to determine the age range 
of children, present child care arrangements and the cost of that care, including 
a scale of satisfaction or lack thereof with those arrangements, and an indica- 
tion of interest or disinterest in group child care at a choice of price levels. 
I further suggest that with a center opening for twenty children as 1 am sug- 
gesting, we xijould have little trouble filling our school for the first year. 

2. Geographic locations 

One possibility open to the College which would avoid almost all capital 
costs for renovation would be to convert the present Child Study Center from a 
nursery school into a full-day facility. The advantages of such an arrangement 
would be cost savings in renovations, equipment and perhaps even staff. These 
savings are probably outweighed by the disadvantages associated with this step. 
My conversations with Mrs, Alper lead me to guess that the present purposes of 
the Psychology department would not necessarily be so well served. Furthermore, 
the present control of the Child Study Center by the Psychology department would 
not be conducive to the kind of involvement of Education and Sociology, which a 
day care center assumes. Also the tradition of professional direction would not 
move easily into a parent board type of governance. In sum, I feel a fresh 
start would be advantageous and the Psychology department would be happier with 
such an arrangement as well. There should, however, be the closest kind of 
cooperation and mutual assistance set up between the present Child Study Center 
and its staff and a new day care facility. The parents and teachers in the new 
facility could gain much from the experience and expertise of those associated 
with the Child Study Center. 

A second possibility to which I have already referred is that the new day 
care facility could be set up in a renovated society house. One of these build- 
ings would easily meet the space requirements, 1050 square feet, which would 
accommodate an expansion from twenty to an eventual thirty children.-^ The 
requirement for ground floor facilities would be met, there would be an already 



■^For state requirements, see "Rules and Regulations, Day Care Services for 
Children," Massachusetts Department of Public Health. The requirement for in- 
door space is 35 square feet per child. 
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extant kitchen and a useful combination of large and small rooms. There is 
proximity to open land for a small playground,^ I do not yet know the extent of 
the renovations necessary to meet state safety requirements, such as fire walls 
and safety doors. As a former member of one of the societies, I received last 
June a letter notifying me of the closing of that society and inviting sug- 
gestions for reasonable use of the building. I understand other societies may 
be in the same situation. 

For the reasons stated in the first section of this report I want to see 
this facility on the campus; I am therefore more attracted to the society house 
solution than to the exploration of possible sites in the town of Wellesley such 
as the excellent facilities of St. Andrew's Church on Washington Street. My 
ideal would be a dormitory based day care center, but that would have to await 
major dormitory renovations. 

The day care center might take one of two relationships to the town of 
Wellesley initially. It could begin as a wholly joint venture, with ten places 
reserved for townspeople and ten for the College community, including Continuing 
Education students, staff, students, administration and faculty. This would 
have the advantage of indicating a real commitment to the town of Wellesley, an 
association which could very well attract some financial support. It could be 
a vital aspect of the projected Suburban-Regional Studies program. On the 
other hand, the need on the campus alone might well exceed the twenty places 
from the very beginning. If we wish to enlarge and diversify Continuing Edu- 
cation, it would be logical to reserve those ten places for Continuing Education 
and regular students and the rest for others in the College community. The 
center could be looked upon as a pilot project which could move into some kind 
of relationship with town efforts in the day care area after several years of 
successful operation. Although in one sense I feel that we should begin with 
our own College community, there is also a strong argument that the College needs 
to relate in a more positive fashion to its immediate environment. This question 
needs careful debate and thought. Whatever is done we should keep in touch with 
interested townspeople in an official way. 

3, Size, age range, times of operation 

There is general agreement that optimum size in terms of financial ef- 
ficiency without sacrificing a quality environment for the children is a center 
with from forty to seventy-five places. However, there are several good reasons 
for starting smaller. One is the avoidance of large capital expenditure to 
build new facilities, for I know of no place on the campus where such numbers 
could be accommodated. A second relates to the uncertainty and often slow genera- 
tion of actual need. A third stems from my desire to see this facility fit easily 
into the educational scene here at Wellesley College, Students should feel easy 
and comfortable with the new center, and forty children initially could be over- 
whelming. It would certainly be too large a group for inclusion in a dormitory 
setting. Therefore, for this report, I foresee a center opening with twenty 
places and expanding as quickly as need requires to thirty. Any number over that 
would require an expansion of the staff. 

My original proposal has been fundamentally altered with respect to age 
range. Despite the innovative character and greater research possibilities 



'^The outdoor space requirement is 75 square feet per child. 
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inherent in an infant and toddler unit, and the fact that for working women 
care for 0-three must eventually come, I suggest that we beging with two-and- 
one-half~ to five-year-olds. It is cheaper, simpler (no legal problems), and 
presents fewer unknowns. The center might well move gradually into the younger 
group after a time of successful operation and after the anticipated legisla- 
tion permitting group care of infants has passed the legislature. 

If the center were to operate for the College community alone, the length 
of the day could be set at 8:30-5:30 to accommodate working parents, with the 
actual program running from 9:00 to 5:00. The center could also remain open 
for a thirty-six week year rather than a fifty-two week year, as is the custom 
in industrial based day care centers. 

4. Or ganization and governance 

The Radcliffe alumnae report on day care for Harvard has some useful 
suggestions for Initial organization. A day care steering committee of inter- 
ested administrators, faculty, students, alumnae and. If so decided, towns- 
people, could be set up to work out the organizational and policy details: 
staffing, financing, legal questions, building renovation, enrollment policy, 
etc. Once the center was in operation, the steering committee would be replaced 
by a parents' board. Many authorities on day care argue strongly for an essenti- 
ally parent controlled center, a position which is less a political stance 
("community control") than a reflection of the conception of day care as a family 
centered educational institution. Especially important is communication and co- 
operation between the professional teachers and the families to assure a certain 
congruence of values and to prevent any great disparity between the expectations 
placed upon the children by the family and the center. Frankly, parent control 
is also a means to quality control. Even trained teachers can be lazy. The 
precise meaning of parent "control"--the relationship between the board of 
parents (in the case of twenty children one might not elect representatives) and 
the director or head teacher would be worked out in an atmosphere of mutual trust 
and respect for each other's specific competences .^ The delicate balance implied 
by this extent of parent participation would be one of the components to be 
scrutinized by the professional evaluation which has been built into the first 
year of operation." 

5, Staffing and job descriptions 

Director . One mode of organization which would help to minimize the 
inefficiency of such a small group of children would be to hire a teaching 
director who would carry the administrative responsibilities and also be in 
charge, with an aide, for one of the two groups of children. This is not an 
uncommon arrangement,^ and could at Wellesley be facilitated if the Psychology 



^The KTM Child Development Center has a parent governing board, and one is 
planned for Harvard; see the Radcliffe alumnae report, A Day Care Proposal for 
Harvard. 

^See the section on "Evaluation," below» 

^Both the Currier House center and the NOW Day Care Center in Brookline 
utilize a teaching director. 
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department were willing to allow the Child Study Center administrative staff to 
help with some portion of the paper work and ordering of supplies, for example. 
As soon as he or she was hired, the director would work with the steering com- 
mittee in setting up the center, hiring staff, creating over-all curriculum and 
admissions policy, The director would hold broad responsibility for planning of 
activities and curriculum, in conjunction with the staff and parents' board. 
He or she would supervise and evaluate the staff, conduct staff meetings and in- 
service training if necessary, assure the operation of an effective parents' 
program and the maintenance of a system of periodic reports on the children's 
activities at the center. I feel it essential to have a director who would be 
sensitive and committed to the educational possibilities of the center for the 
undergraduate students and who would initiate programs which brought a maximum 
number of students into an active involvement with the center. The director would 
probably hold a graduate degree in early childhood education and have consider- 
able experience, preferably in the field of day care. 

Assistant teachers . The hiring of two part time assistant teachers would 
provide extra manpower during the busy noon period, when lunches are served and 
half-day children are being picked up and delivered by their parents. Also many 
feel that a full work day with a group of small children is too taxing for a 
teacher to be at her best„ Thus the two shifts of assistant teachers and aides 
(8:30-1:30 and 12:30-5:30) would help ensure a fresh and lively staff. ^ The 
assistant teachers should probably hold undergraduate degrees in early childhood 
education or psychology, but not necessarily, A warm, outgoing personality, the 
ability to create a free but not chaotic environment and a genuine love for and 
interest in children can be more important than degrees. 

The teacher aides could be drawn from a variety of sources. Although it 
would be cheaper to begin with volunteer aides, for the first year of operation 
It might well be wiser to use three part time paid trained aides plus one part 
time volunteer. After the program was underway and had achieved a certain 
status in the community, more students or parent volunteers could be used, thus 
cutting costs. Also, after the first year the center could use some mothers 
receiving AFDC in the Work Incentive Program as aides in training. The federal 
government provides a participating child care center with funds to train such 
women as day care aides. This would have the threefold advantage of making a 
positive contribution to the community while bringing some additional socio- 
economic "mix" and providing a new source of funds. Students should also be used 
as aides, either paid or volunteer. 

It is important to remember that one of the criteria of good day care is the 
provision of a stable and secure environment for the children. A constant stream 
of new faces is not desirable. Therefore, whatever ancillary help is used should 
be consistent and regular. Hence the preference for paid aides, at least before 
a large and stable group of volunteers has been developed. 

Evaluation . Professional evaluation of the first year of the program's 



It will be noticed that the Director would not have this advantage. If the 
numbers of children were uneven, he or she should take the smaller group and work 
with the most experienced aide. This weakness in the plan is necessitated by economy, 

9 
One aide would be assigned to one group of children for one half of the day. 
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operation would be desirable. There are two reasons for this step. First, 
because day care is so relatively new in this country, and because state and 
federal guidelines deal mainly with the health and safety of the children, many 
feel that a professional evaluation of the impact of the program on the emotional, 
cognitive and social development of the children is absolutely necessary if the 
highest quality environment for human growth is to be achieved. This outside 
observer, trained in pediatrics, child psychology or early childhood education, 
would be, as it were, the children's ombudsman. 

A second reason for the program of evaluation lies in the fact that the 
specifically college-associated day care center as yet exists in but a very few 
places. The Jackson-Tufts project provides for the publication of a report so 
that its experience can serve as a model for others. It would be equally useful 
for Wellesley, which provides still a different setting than that of a university, 
to publish a report and evaluation of the first year's experience. The whole 
program would be reviewed; staff, financing, admissions policy, mode of govern- 
ance, operation of the parents' program, relation to the College and the town of 
Wellesley, as well as a critique of program and curriculum. 

Support staff . The hiring of support staff is an area where Ingenuity might 
be able to reduce costs, A part time secretary could be aided or even eventually 
replaced by parent volunteers. Janitorial duties could perhaps be carried out 
by a custodian whose work load is not now overly full. The need for a part time 
cook could be avoided by providing lunches from Food Services. An emergency 
medical service is already available at the College infirmary. Some arrangement 
for psychological consultation on a diagnostic level might be worked out with 
the Psychology department. If there was need for a social worker, and certain 
family problems could arise which would make that necessary, some arrangement 
might be worked out with the town of Wellesley to use the local Family Services 
Agency . 

Consultants might be called upon during the first year for workshops on the 
parents' program, examination of the curriculum, and administrative or financial 
consultation, 

6. Costs and sources of financing 

Some preliminary remarks on costs need to be made before presenting 
the tentative budgets First, it is widely known that good all-day group care 
for children is expensive. The major expense lies in professional staff. The 
few good day care centers in this country far exceed the legal specifications 
for adult/child ratio, which in Massachusetts for three- and four-year-olds is 
1:10, and for five- and six-year-olds is 1:15. The KLH Child Development Center 
maintains a ratio of 1 adult to 5.5 children, and the Radcliffe alumnae plan for 
Harvard assumes a ratio of 1:7.5. During the first year, with twenty children 
in two groups, this plan provides a 1:5 ratio. It is probable that the numbers 
could be raised to 25 or 30 with the same staffing without much difficulty. The 
limit of the capacity of three teachers (equivalent to two full time teachers) 
to function in an optimal fashion cannot be determined in the abstract. With 
thirty children the ratio would be 1:7.5, which looks fine on paper. However, 
one roust remember that the single full time head teacher is also the director, 
with substantial administrative duties. The weight of those duties both in time 
and in psychological strain depends on unknown factors, such as the ease with 
which the parents work together and with the professionals, and the number of 
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children with "problems." It is because of these imponderables that I have 
suggested the center begin small and work up gradually to a more efficient size, 
the full thirty. Of course, if the demand were great enough, one might consider 
beginning with the full number, 

A number of authorities agree that good day care can operate at a unit cost 
of $35 per child for a full five day week in a situation where capital expendi- 
tures and a modicum of housekeeping costs (e,g., free rent) are covered by the 
host institution. 10 While this projected income would approach operating expenses 
at the minimal budget level (with a suggested unit cost of $38/child/week) , it 
would result in roughly a $7,000 deficit if the maximum budget obtained. (The 
unit cost involved in the maximum budget is approximately $48.) 

Although with the planned number of twenty children I doubt that the minimum 
budget could be met in the first year, the maximum deficit figure of $7,000 may 
still be high, for the following reasons. There is no reason why the center 
could not receive federal subsidies for food, thereby cutting the deficit by 
about $1,700. The very tight job market might help somewhat with the profession- 
al salaries, although care should be taken not to sacrifice quality in personnel. 
After the first year, some of the paid aides might be replaced by a cadre of 
reliable trained volunteers. Also after the first year the consultants' fees 
might diminish. Indeed, once operating, the center could perhaps attract various 
academic groups wishing to observe or in some way study the program in return 
for a fee or service in kind. The one example I mentioned before was the possible 
interest of the MGH Nurse-Practitioner training program, through which the center 
might receive free "well-child" check-ups in return for the privilege of allow- 
ing the nurses to observe the children and carry out routine health examinations. 
Any such program involving the children would of course first be reviewed by the 
parents' board. 

In conclusion, the increase of the size of the center eventually to thirty 
children along with the use of the kinds of economies I have described ought to 
make the operation self-supporting (assuming rent-free quarters) at an average 
unit cost of $35/child/week for a thirty-six week year. That figure could be 
reduced even more for the parents by the use of certain in-kind services in 
return for fee reduction. Assuming, for example, a $10 rebate for a half day 
of service as an aide, a two child family would be paying $60 a week for con- 
sistent, reliable five day care of the highest quality. This is expensive child 
care, but it is not exorbitant in comparison with the current wages of help in 
Wellesley. The question of subsidies is discussed in the next section. 

Sources of income beyond parents' fees ought to be investigated. There is 
the possibility of alumnae interest. At Radcliffe the Currier House project has 
been capitalized by an interested alumna. There is some slight possibility of 
seeking federal funds for this center as a pilot day care project, although I 
expect that a research component would have to be built into the proposal. This 
would need to be looked into. Any use of the facilities in College courses would 



■*-' ^A Day Care Proposal for Harvard , p. 49; the Tufts- Jackson proposal for 
a twelve month day care center for 40 children planned a unit cost of $34/child/ 
week; the NOW Day Care Center in Brookline, with 30 children, planned on a $35 
unit cost. The financial report for the KLH Child Development Center, due in 
September 1970, should be very useful. 
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bring some income into the center's budget. The use of women in the Work 
Incentive Program in a program of day care aide training would bring some 
federal money. Tliere is no question but that federal money is now almost im- 
possible to obtain, but several of the professionals in this field with whom 
I have spoken believe that the decade of the 70 's will see considerable govern- 
ment investment in day care, albeit primarily in the core city. 

1 . Problems: areas of early administrative and policy decision 

In this section I discuss a number of problems which in a full scale 
proposal would require lengthy exploration. This abbreviated discussion is 
required In the absence of certain major decisions which would have to be made 
before most of these policy matters could be settled. 

The first of these major decisions Is that of affiliation. Should the 
center be a VTellesley town and College joint venture, or should it rather, at 
least at the outset, be designed to serve the Wellesley College community, re- 
lating to the town only secondarily to the extent that Continuing Education 
students might also be townspeople? It is probable that the creation of a smooth- 
ly functioning parents' board would be easier within the confines of the College. 
It would also be far easier to justify whatever subsidies were available from 
College funds if the center served only College people, although it might be 
expected that town participation would bring some town funds. As my own argu- 
ments for day care at Wellesley rest heavily on the possible impact such a 
facility might have on undergraduate attitudes, the alliance with the town might 
come into conflict with that particular educational orientation. However, as 
noted above, there are real institutional gains Wellesley would receive from 
such an alliance which would be a very positive and concrete step towards break- 
ing down the College's isolation from its immediate environment. 

Closely allied to this first decision is the question of socioeconomic mix, 
a matter with direct educational and financial impact. It would seem that a 
day care center should seek a varied socioeconomic mix, not simply out of the 
traditional noblesse oblige, nor because it is "interesting" to observe the very 
different learning and behavior patterns of children from different racial and/or 
economic groups, but also because the center would be involved in exploring new 
modes of child rearing, family life styles, and indeed new forms of community. 
Such an openness to new possibilities could more easily be achieved if the group 
already contained a degree of variety. All of the university-based projects in 
my acquaintance have sought to achieve some degree of socioeconomic integration. 
In this connection, day care as a fringe benefit making possible minority group 
employment here at Wellesley needs to be pursued. The age profile of the present 
College staff shows that current employees would be unlikely to use the center. 
Therefore an early decision about the number of subsidized staff slots must be 
made and recruitment carried out accordingly. The second KLH Child Development 
Center report contains detailed quantitative studies of cost benefit for employ- 
ers of on-premises day care facilities. 

Decisions would also need to be made with respect to the number of student 
places (probably in part subsidized) , for this relates to College admission 
policy. Despite the fact that many of our students share the middle class back- 
ground of most administrators and faculty, there is some substance to the sug- 
gestion that age and life style differences of the nineteen- and thirty-five- 
year-old parents can be a source of creative tension in the day care community. 
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The principle here expressed is the commitment to heterogeneity. One of the 
Important questions facing the evaluator is to determine the relative success 
or failure of whatever mix is achieved in terms of benefit to all the children 
and the parents involved. Also a decision must be made with respect to the 
cost of heterogeneity in dollars, which can be considerable. 

Another aspect of admission policy is the determination of priorities for 
acceptance within the various groups which the center has decided to serve. 
Should present employees or minority group recruits be given preference? Would 
scholarship students have priority over non-scholarship students who might be 
able to pay the full fee? Should women faculty have preference over a faculty 
family in which the wife works or studies elsewhere? Should faculty families 
with one income (the father is a Welles ley faculty member) have preference over 
families with two incomes even if the woman is a Wellesley faculty member? What 
is involved in the last alternative is a very important question of policy; 
would the center be conceived of as primarily an employee benefit, or would it 
be more directly concerned with the support of women, enabling and facilitating 
women to gain and use their education? It is evident from what has already been 
said that I feel the latter is Wellesley's particular interest and commitment. 
This means that a faculty woman with an employed husband should receive the insti- 
tutional support of the day care center in preference to a male faculty member 
whose wife is not employed or studying, but the two income family should pay the 
full cost of that care. 

This last point raises the question of subsidy again. During the first 
year, if the twenty child size were maintained, that full cost would be $48 per 
week, which is too high even in view of the wage rates for private child care 
in the town of Wellesley. I suggest therefore a subsidy to reduce the first year 
costs for full tuition to $40. A sliding scale of discounts from full tuition 
could be established to accord with family income. When the size moved to twenty- 
five and thirty, the unit costs would move down to the vicinity of $35 a week, 
which would eliminate the need for subsidy for the one or two child family. Only 
a great deal of volunteer help (one third of the teaching staff) in addition to 
an increase in size could bring the costs down to a figure acceptable to most 
middle class three child families ($20 per week). Yet a center run with that 
amount of volunteer help becomes almost automatically less useful for the full 
time working parent. I trust that these hard economic facts do not mean that all 
parents with three or more children would oppose the creation of day care facil- 
ities. Perhaps eventually the government will be persuaded by the economic argu- 
ment against the waste of female resources and subsidize day care throughout the 
nation, as is the case in several European countries. Until that time, private 
individuals and institutions must pay for day care. Mrs. Gwen Morgan Is emphatic 
in her assertion that the general public needs to be educated to the importance 
of high quality pre-school education. As this period in a child's development 
becomes more generally understood, there will be a greater willingness to pay for 
good day care. 

This question of subsidy, who should receive it, as well as the determination 
of the center's priorities In admission, could become harmfully divisive issues 
unless handled well and very early in the planning, A useful adjunct to the center 
would be the creation of a referral service offering other child care arrangements 
for those families not able to have a place in the center. The addition of an 
afternoon session at the Child Study Center might also relieve some of the pressure 
for places. 
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Another sensitive area would be in the setting up of cooperative relation- 
ships between the center and the departments of Education, Psychology and 
Sociology. Representatives of these departments should consult closely with the 
day care steering committee if they were not represented on it. The relationship 
established between the parents ' board and the academic departments would be im- 
portant for the success of the venture and its impact on the undergraduates. 

Once a center had operated successfully for several years and reached its 
full size, there would undoubtedly be pressures for expansion in two directions: 
size and age. If, as I have been assuming, the center began as a Wellesley 
College community project, the clear need for similar facilities in the town 
would raise the opportunity for College and town cooperation in the creation of 
one or more centers beyond the campus. Even more Inevitable would be pressure 
from within the College community to add an infant-toddler unit, as this is a 
necessity for the working woman. Another form of expansion would be the addition 
of an after school center with appropriate activities for children six to twelve. 
The Radcliffe proposal for Harvard includes such a program. In planning renova- 
tions for the center it would be well to include features which would make pos- 
sible the establishment of a unit for 0-three~year-olds in the future. 

Certainly one of the main questions before the evaluator of the first year's 
operation would be the assessment of the parents' board, its leadership and its 
ability to work effectively with the professionals for the children. Another 
sensitive area would be the relationship of the parents' board to the College 
administration, which would be bearing the cost of capital renovations and the 
initial deficit. The institution and the mode of governance would be new to all 
and demand the utmost of patience, tact and imagination if it were to work. 

In concluding this section on "problems" it is necessary to warn that the 
success of such an enterprise hinges on the existence of a group of committed 
people who will see the project through. These people must be willing to put 
considerable time and energy into the planning stages and serve at the same time 
as missionaries , persuading the unpersuaded that this is an enterprise worthy of 
Wellesley's name, history and resources. 

8. Recommendation 

I recommend that there be submitted to the President a proposal to 
create a Wellesley College Day Care Steering Committee, to consist of two under- 
graduate students, one student from Continuing Education, two alumnae, three 
faculty members and two administrators ^ Among the faculty representatives there 
should be if possible someone from the social sciences with expertise and special 
interest in early childhood development and education. The committee members 
should be chosen for their interest in and commitment to day care at Wellesley 
College. Since the actual creation of the day care center would depend upon the 
energy and imagination of this group it might well be in part self-selected from 
those persons attending one or several initial all-College meetings on the sub- 
ject of day care at Wellesley. Probably the committee, as soon as it was created, 
would wish to circulate a questionnaire to determine initial interest in and need 
for day care on the Wellesley campus. The committee should have the mandate of 
presenting a detailed working model of a proposed center. It should carry out or 
oversee all other aspects of the project--legal, financial, physical renovations, 
and staff hiring. 
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Day Care Facilities Associated with Educational Institutions 
in Operation or in the Planning Stages 

Brandeis University--a cooperative day care center; contact Dro Karen Kline, 
Department of English 

Brown University- -in planning stage; contact Mrs. Ann Weinstein 

Federal City College, Washington, D.C.--day care center has long been in oper- 
ation; contact Mrs „ Natalie Arrington, Director 

Harvard University--contact Mrs. Laurie Stokes, Personnel Office, or Mrs, 

Virginia Demos, Radcliffe alumnae proposal, A Day Care Proposal for Harvard 

MIT--ten places contracted for at KLH Center; contact Janet Arterton, MIT 
Planning Office 

Tufts~Jackson--contact Dean Adele Simmons 

University of Massachusetts at Boston--in planning stage; contact Thomas 
Brown, Department of History 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro--Demonstration Project, Group Care 
of Infants and Toddlers; an extensive list of published material is available 
on this project; contact Dr. Mary Elizabeth Keister 

There may well be other projects under way at Boston-area colleges, I have not 
made an extensive survey. 
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Eric Kurtz 
September 1970 

Conclusions 

Opportunities for foreign study are important to the College as a whole, 
for they enlarge the curricular opportunities not only in foreign languages 
and literatures, but also in such fields as art, history, economics, English, 
and political science. They are important to students in providing more free- 
dom and variety during the four undergraduate years. As questionnaires from 
students who have studied abroad abundantly show, a summer, semester, or year 
of foreign study can provide a liberalizing, humanizing experience for which 
there is no other equivalent. For those who do not choose to study abroad, 
the existence of the option can enhance their sense of a voluntary commitment 
to four years at Wellesley. And, since many students return to Wellesley 
after studying abroad, intellectual life in the dormitories and classrooms on 
campus is enriched. 

There are important limitations to Wellesley 's commitment to foreign study, 
at least over the next five to ten years. I think that at this point, Wellesley's 
energies and resources should be mainly turned to academic life on campus. For- 
eign study programs do not necessarily drain the resources of the College. They 
can be operated without financial loss, and they can, if anything, invigorate 
an academic department. But much of the resulting intellectual excitement takes 
place away from campus, and at least some of the energy of the faculty and 
administration is diverted from the Important business of renewing the vitality 
of the College curriculum. For this reason, I would be dubious about proposals 
for foreign study on any scale as large as that of the Tufts programs in various 
countries 6r of the Dartmouth foreign language and foreign study programs. 

Nevertheless, I think that Wellesley should be receptive to proposals 
for foreign study programs, particularly those which significantly expand the 
College curriculum and those which can be operated in cooperation with other 
colleges. I think the Wellesley faculty can establish connections with aca- 
demic departments at foreign universities, to facilitate student exchanges and 
admission of Wellesley students into foreign universities. And I think that 
by improving our methods of advising students about available programs of for- 
eign study, we can freely encourage students to study abroad on programs oper- 
ated by other colleges and on individual, independent study programs undertaken 
by students while enrolled in foreign universities. 

Re commendat ion s 

1. I think that the Commission, and in turn the College, can publicize 
its recognition of the importance of foreign study. If it is not administra- 
tively imprudent at this point, I think that the Commission can speak enthusi- 
astically about the plans now underway for a program of study in China. The 
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Commission can urge departments to consider the place of foreign study in 
their curricula, and to discuss ways of making students' plans for study abroad 
academically rewarding. The language departments should all emulate the French 
Department, which last year set up a coimnittee to evaluate a number of Junior 
Year Abroad programs. Other departments might emulate the Economics Department 
which, through the efforts of Mrs. Bell, has developed close connections with 
the London School of Economics and can help students to enroll there. 

2. The College should be receptive to departmental proposals for pro- 
grams of foreign study, particularly those involving cooperation with other 
colleges. The Twelve College Exchange has funds that might be used to develop 
a cooperative program of study in Africa. Mr. John Bowman, of the Council on 
International Educational Exchange, was extremely interested in such a program 
when I talked to him in August 1970. The CIEE has had some experience in 
administering summer programs in Africa: it could take over some of the plan- 
ning and logistical arrangements, and it has sources of money to help in the 
planning of projects of this kind. The Institute of International Education 
was also interested, and could advise in the planning and administration of a 
program. I did not discuss this prospect with directors of black studies 
programs at the twelve colleges, partly because it was August, and faculty 
members were hard to find„ I have suggested to Mr. Philip Driscoll, director 
of the Exchange, that he arrange a meeting of foreign study advisers in the 
fall. Perhaps this possibility can be discussed then. He has also been in 
touch with black studies teachers at the twelve colleges, and he might be able 
to assess their interest, 

I have thought about, but not investigated, other possibilities for cooper- 
ative foreign study programs: for example, interdepartmental honors programs. 
An academic year program might be developed for honors seniors in comparative 
literature. A highly selective group of French and German majors from several 
colleges might go to Strasbourg, say, or Basel, with a director from one of 
the colleges, and undertake individual intensive reading programs, with a 
series of short papers, instead of the customary honors thesis. Or a program 
might be developed to study the politics and economics of a developing country. 
Or another program might have a changing topic in history and literature, or 
history and philosophy. Again, I have not consulted widely among the Wellesley 
faculty; but clearly the initiative and energy for such proposals must come 
from individual teachers and from departments. I have also not attempted any 
estimate of costs. Many colleges operate foreign study programs on condition 
that they pay their own way; but there may be hidden administrative costs, in 
addition to the diversion of energy away from the college campus, which I 
discussed above. 

In short, I think that Wellesley should be skeptical, but receptive, 
toward proposals for foreign study programs; and I think a black studies pro- 
gram in Africa is a real possibility, given the support of black studies 
directors on other campuses and the cooperation and help of the CIEE and the 
HE. 

3. I find the proposed exchange arrangement with Dartmouth College 
extremely attractive for several reasons; but one of the most important is 
that it would make Dartmouth's foreign language and foreign study programs 
fully available to Wellesley students, Mr. Stephen Nichols enthusiastically 
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looks forward to the participation of both Wellesley students and Wellesley 
faculty, who might serve as program directors. The programs Include several 
orientation sessions on the Dartmouth campus during the semester preceding 
the study program. If Wellesley were participating, these sessions could 
take place on the Wellesley campus as well. 1 hope very much that the Com- 
mission will recommend a large-scale exchange with Dartmouth, 

4. Our advising of students interested in foreign study should be 
improved, in order to allow students greater freedom to enroll in programs 
sponsored by other colleges. Much of my time this past summer was spent 
gathering information and advice to pass on to students in the "Informal 
Guide to Foreign Study" which I have prepared. The guide, unfortunately, is 
least helpful where it is most needed, that is, in comparing and evaluating 
the merits of individual programs. Reliable judgments of this sort are sim- 
ply unavailable, at least to me. 

In addition, 1 want to propose two changes in our methods of advising 
about foreign study. First, I think we need a regular, part-time foreign 
study adviser. Members of the staff of the Career Services Office advise 
graduating seniors about foreign study opportunities. And the class deans, 
burdened though they are, will of course be helpful. But I think we need, 
and can afford, to hire someone with several years' experience in foreign 
study advising of undergraduates, to come for two afternoons or so a week, 
and consult with deans and freshman and sophomore advisers, as well as with 
students, about opportunities for study abroad. It may be that in future 
years this function could be taken over by another member of the administra- 
tion. Future decisions about foreign student advising, for example, might 
bring in the matter of foreign study advising as well. 

Second, I think it would be very useful, to the College and to the stu- 
dents, to have a faculty advisory committee on foreign study. Its function 
would be to read students' proposals; to interview especially those students 
who plan an independent study program while enrolled in a foreign university; 
to make recommendations to the class deans and department chairmen; and to 
help students get into the programs or universities they are interested in. 
This last function is especially important. Most foreign study programs run 
by American colleges and universities admit students from other colleges when 
they have openings, though they often do not publicize their policy,- A stu- 
dent applying by mail is in a relatively anonymous position; but a telephone 
call or letter to the director of the program, with a committee endorsement 
of the student's plans and qualifications, can help her gain admission. The 
same is even more true of students who wish to enroll directly in foreign 
universities; there the student is even more anonymous, and the prestige of 
a committee of professors is more potent. Brandeis, which has a committee of 
this sort, has found that the committee is especially useful in enrolling 
students in British universities; and I think also of Miss Bonadie ' s interest 
In enrolling students in the University of the West Indies, 

I imagine that the committee might be composed of several members of 
language departments and several from other departments with interest in for- 
eign study (art, economics, English, history, political science, for example). 
It might have at least one student member who had studied abroad in her junior 
year, and perhaps another from the Educational Policy Committee, or Senate, 
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or News, The part-time foreign study adviser (if there is one) and the 
sophomore class dean might also want to attend meetings. The enthusiasm 
of the group of faculty members and students brought together in the spring 
of 1970 to discuss foreign study is, I think, a good indication of the will- 
ingness of a number of people on campus to work as members of such a committee. 
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Wellesley College desires to take the foremost place in the 
mighty struggle. All our plans are in outspoken opposition 
to the customs and prejudices of the public. Therefore, we 
expect every one of you to be, in the noblest sense, reformers. 

Henry F. Durant, 1890 

Introduction 

Mr. Durant's "revolution" might be expressed in contemporary terms as the 
creation of a society in which women could attain the capacity for doing good 
beyond the circle of their immediate families. The first requirement for young 
women to be able to serve the larger community was to learn about the world out- 
side themselves, which could be achieved by making available to women the kind 
of education traditionally available to the men who assumed the influential 
roles in society. A few universities and colleges in this country admitted a 
small number of women students, but in order to attract other than those few 
pioneers in every generation who stride with confidence across established 
bounds, it was necessary to set up a residential community to provide the social 
framework, environment, and physical comfort that young women were accustomed 
to at home. The college differed from the home in that it gave access through 
reading, research, and instruction the opportunity to discover a world not yet 
made immediate by telephoto and television, to look beneath a surface that 
archaeology and science were only beginning to penetrate, to become acquainted, 
in an era when travel was uncomfortable and relatively expensive, with people 
who had come from different backgrounds and cultures. 

If the success of a revolution could be best demonstrated by its institu- 
tionalization, it would be possible to say that the "mighty struggle" had been 
waged triumphantly. Wellesley College ranks high in all attempts to rate aca- 
demic institutions. Each place in the freshman class draws more than four 
applications from the best female high school students; the degree of alumnae 
support provides strong indication of satisfaction. With alumnae aid the College 
endowment has grown from almost $600,000 in 1901 to $88 million (book value) at 
the end of fiscal 1969-70; the organization of the alumnae association sets 
standards for other institutions. Wellesley education seems to have served well 
Mr. Durant's intended purpose. Wellesley graduates (as demonstrated by the 
alumnae survey of 1964) have consistently been active in social service. They 
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exceed or match the average for some of the other Seven Colleges for women 
earning higher degrees, 1^ 

But some of the facts cited above can also be read negatively. The fact 
that many well-qualified secondary school students do not apply to Wellesley 
may indicate that the positive aspects of women's education have not been suf- 
ficiently illustrated.^ The pursuit of graduate study is an encouraging index 
of alumnae intelligence and perseverance, but it may also reveal certain inade- 
quacies in the present educational program. In most professions the B.A. is 
no longer the terminal degree. The increasing complexities of community work 
demand sophisticated services even from volunteers. The fact that Wellesley 
produces only a few more doctors, lawyers, and professors than it did at the 
turn of the century seems surprising, in view of the longer life span and 
greater comfort guaranteed to women by today's technology.'^ The traditional 
alternatives of housewife-volunteer or spinster-professional hold little appeal 
for the majority of today's undergraduates, who plan to combine marriage with 
professional careers. Questionnaires and Interviews reveal among both college 
students and women returning to careers a pervading sense of confusion and 
isolation over possible conflicts among their responsibilities. The "mighty 
struggle," at least in the eyes of present combatants, is still in progress. 
The accelerated professionalism and technology of the 1970 's demand renewed 
leadership in women's education. ■ 

Curricular Programs 

If Wellesley 's primary purpose were to serve the small numbers of women 
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sample. Data are not available for the other colleges in the "Seven Sister" 
association. 

2 
See report on the Commission's Secondary School Survey, December 1969 

(Appendix I) . 

3 
Of possibilities in the existing curriculum, only a B.A. with certifica- 
tion for teaching permits direct entry into a profession. Interesting docu- 
mentation of this problem appeared as early as the 1951 Wellesley alumnae survey 
in the statistics on major choice (one out of four felt she would choose dif- 
ferently) and in concern over adequate preparation for careers in education. 
The 1970 student survey shows that only 13.97c. of present Wellesley undergradu- 
ates intend to stop with the B.A. 

The national statistics are also discouraging. More women in 1930 earned 
M.A.'s (40.4%) and Ph.D.'s (15. 4X) than in 1966 (33.8% and 11.6% respectively) 
[3j„ Osofsky and H. Feldman, "Fact Sheet on Women" (Cornell University 1969) l3 

In the Commission's student questionnaire, only 10% of the present 
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who complete graduate study and enter immediately into the continuous practice 
of a profession, only routine adjustments in the present curriculum would be 
necessary. Educational institutions throughout the country readily accommodate 
students who are able to work through the degree sequence without interruption 
and who can devote full time and the energies of youth to their chosen fields. 
But most women are prevented by the natural pattern of their lives from study- 
ing or working steadily through the years in which men generally receive their 
formative professional training. As a result, women college graduates have 
tended to work in fields which require little or no professional training, 
and/or to participate in the extensive volunteer force that serves most educa- 
tional and community institutions. 

Continuing Education , Wellesley, while still placing primary emphasis 
on the needs of full-time students 17 to 22 years old, began some years ago to 
meet the requirements of older women seeking to continue their education. Since 
1964 the Wellesley College Institute in Chemistry (supported by the National 
Science Foundation) has provided opportunity for women to earn a master's degree 
on a part-time basis. The College's new Continuing Education program attracted 
over one hundred inquiries and accepted thirty candidates to begin part-time 
study in the fall of 1970 towards a B.A. and for retraining. However, a marked 
decline in the number and quality of applications for the Chemistry Institute 
In 1970-71 indicates that only relatively few well-qualified older women students 
in any one decade may be Interested in pursuing serious academic study," The 
limitations of the market may indicate that the Continuing Education program 
need not be expanded much beyond its present capacity. However, it should be 
observed that unless financial aid Is made available to part-time students, 
there will be little diversity in the background of applicants to this program. 
In 1970-71 two candidates accepted by the Board of Admission decided not to 
come because they could not afford the cost of tuition. The absence of financial 
aid also discouraged applications from a number of other well-qualified appli- 
cants. Availability of grants covering tuition (set at $300 per course) for up 
to 20% of accepted candidates would help meet: the requirements of these well- 
qualified but less affluent women. Candidates, particularly in the 21-30 age 

undergraduates indicated "marriage only" as intended plans after graduation. 
Ambiguity in the phrasing of the question could mean that the actual percentage 
was somewhat lower. 

^A similar trend is visible in the fellowships awarded by the Radcliffe 
Institute: the original intention had been to attract professional women who 
would profit from renewed access to the university community. However, fellow- 
ships in 1968-69 and 1969-70 were awarded primarily to women who already had 
some university connection (women professors or teachers on sabbatical, or 
faculty wives) . 

In general, mothers will spend money on the education of everyone in the 
family except themselves. In the Wellesley College Institute In Chemistry, the 
National Science Foundation provided free tuition and grants of up to $1500, 
which were intended to cover the baby-sitting and housekeeping costs necessi- 
tated by long working hours in the laboratory. However, for the majority of 
Continuing Education students, who will not be concentrating in the laboratory 
sciences (a trend parallel in the fields chosen by applicants to the Radcliffe 
Institute Fellowship Program for Part-Time Graduate Study), tuition and book 
grants alone may suffice. The successful part-time graduate study program at 
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bracketj might also be encouraged to apply by the availability of evening 
classes and by the presence of an infant and child care facility, not simply 
because their children might be able to be enrolled in such a facility, but 
perhaps primarily because the existence of such a facility would make them 
feel that Wellesley was interested in the whole of a woman's life, in other 
words, that they too "fitted in."^ 

Curriculum extension . Courses in fields where the requisite professional 
degree can be obtained in two years or less would also serve the needs of older 
women. Young undergraduates also profess considerable interest in master's 
degrees in the field of education. However, the small size of the older appli- 
cant pool argues against the establishment of programs in library science, 
social work, and in the paramedical professions, fields in which women of con- 
ventional college age express less interest. Until there is a significant 
shift in undergraduate career plans, it seems reasonable to rely on the con- 
siderable resources of other Boston-area institutions. 

Degree programs . Another ready means of helping our educational program 
better suit the pattern of most women's lives would be to permit more rapid 
progress through existing degree programs. Acceleration, that is, attainment 
of the B.A. in less than the normal four years, Is already possible under the 
present system. Much of the existing red tape could be removed by changing 
existing legislation to read "The normal time for earning the degree is three 
to five years" and by providing administrative encouragement for students 
electing to complete their work more quickly. 10 

the Radcliffe Institute has operated on this basis since Its inception three 
years ago. At Wellesley, grants of up to $1500 would cover cost for half-time 
study, with a total cost to the College of up to $9000 in the first year if ap- 
plications continue at the present rate (fellowships for 20% of 30 students). 
In subsequent years the availability of financial aid would probably increase 
the number of qualified applicants. 

Q 

Continuing Education students seem particularly concerned about their 
"otherness" in the college scene. One of the most important functions a con- 
tinuing education program (or any association of professional women) can perform 
is to ease this pervading sense of isolation; see A. E. Siegel, "Education of 
Women at Stanford University," the Study of Education at Stanford: Report to 
the University (Stanford 1969) VII 93, and Women in the University of Chicago: 
Report of the Committee on University Women (Chicago 1970) 19. Most applica- 
tions to the Wellesley Continuing Education program come from women In the 31 
to 45 age group . 

Thirty per cent of the undergraduates who answered the Commission's stu- 
dent questionnaire indicated that the M.A./M.S. (undifferentiated by field) was 
the highest degree they intended to obtain. A program for nurses' training 
sponsored jointly by Radcliffe College and the Massachusetts General Hospital 
attracted few Radcliffe undergraduates in its ten years of existence (it was 
dropped by Radcliffe in 1964). 

■'■^Wellesley College, Articles of G overnment , Book II, Art. I, Sec. l.A. 
Under the present system, students wishing to accelerate must petition the 
Academic Review Board and secure special approval of their plans from their 
dean and from their major department. The feeling that a four-year stay Is 
requisite for intellectual development and maturity has no statistical support. 
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Special departmental programs permitting students with advanced placement 
or with summer credits to complete both B.A. and M.A. in four years could be 
developed under the present system. In addition, the availability of M.A.T. 
and M.A.C.T. programs at Wellesley would provide direct access to a field 
entered by a large number of graduates. Programs sharing the facilities of 
neighboring institutions would permit upperclassmen to reduce the long training 
necessary for advanced degrees. 

Community service . A third important way in which the College can better 
serve all its graduates is by providing training for effective community service. 
The idea of preparing college-educated men and women for work (paid and volun- 
teer) that will be demanded of them by their communities and their governments 
has received relatively little attention in educational planning, although the 
social potential of such work is incalculably great. Women, in particular, 
seem to prefer occupations that enable them to provide direct help to other 
people. ^1 Moreover, practical acquaintance with existing community services 
serves as a valuable supplement to the theoretical and historical information 
provided by courses in the social sciences. Existing programs like the Washing- 
ton Internship and the East Boston-Wellesley program are examples of working 
experience that relates directly to the curriculum. The proposed program in 
Suburban-Regional Studies, with increased opportunity for volunteer work in the 
town of Wellesley, could serve a particularly valuable function, since it would 
enable students to examine objectively the type of community from which many of 
them come and to which many of them will ultimately return. 

Women's role in society . It is more difficult, however, to determine what 
curricular means can be employed to increase awareness among our students about 
the nature and responsibilities of women's role in society. The special courses 
on women's civil rights movements, literature by women, and the sociology of 
women offered at a number of coeducational schools seem intended to provide 
counseling services as well as factual information to students often in desper- 
ate need of advice and moral support. The special Commission subcommittee on 
the education and needs of women initially expressed much interest in the 
concept of a special Institute on Women. But after considerable reflection the 
subcommittee members independently and unanimously concluded that a formal re- 
search organization would not fulfill the needs it was intended to serve. It 
was observed that the problems of women mirror, rather than refract, the prob- 
lems of the larger society, and therefore did not constitute an independent dis- 
cipline, in other words, that study of the role of women must almost immediately 
include study of the role of men, and that the recent interest in women's rights 
can be best interpreted in the context of the entire civil rights movement. 
Student members of the subcommittee felt that an immediate response in the form 
of service (information, counseling) would be more functional than accumulation 
of scholarly statistics. On the other hand, it seemed important for the College 
to commit itself more positively to improving women's position in society and 
understanding of their true capabilities. A ready means of increasing awareness 
seemed to be available In the existing curriculum, in courses that dealt in large 



■'-■^J. Katz, "Career and Autonomy in College Women," Class , Character, and 
Career: Determinants of Occupational Choice in College Students (Stanford 1969) 
137. 
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measure with women's problems „ But the most significant contribution, in 

the subcommittee's view, would come through lectures, information, and public 

statements by officers of the College about the social forces affecting women, 

and expansion of discussions of the problems of choosing and managing a career 

(see Extracurricular Programs, below). 

Extracurricular Programs 

Career counseling . The Wellesley College Career Services office can be 
objectively rated as one of the finest in the nation. However, the results of 
the Commission's 1970 student survey confirm the Career Services office's own 
opinion that its facilities are under-utilized.^-^ At the present time young 
women seem particularly uncertain about the nature of women's role, because of 
the diminishing value placed by society on the institutions of marriage and the 
family. As a result, decisions about career are postponed by many students 
until their senior year or even later. There is also a tendency among today's 
students to place less value on professions that are not oriented toward com- 
munity service. The natural desire of faculty to see students pursue graduate 
study in the academic disciplines has caused students to disregard (or even not 
to voice) interest in careers outside the field of secondary and university 
education. 

A first step in remedying this potentially destructive situation would be 
to improve coordination among the various departments concerned with counseling: 
the deans, the chaplain. Career Services, Health Services, and department chair- 
men. The conventional administrative setup that separates faculty from admin- 
istration and administrative departments from each other has been cited as out- 
moded in recent studies of career (and non-career) motivation among college 
women. ^"^ More information should be available to members of the community about 
existing services: many faculty and faculty advisers are not aware of the exist- 
ence of the Career Services library or of the file of alumnae throughout the 
country involved in various professions. Such information might effectively be 
promulgated through a descriptive handbook, since the annual reports provided 
by individual offices seem always to assume previous acquaintance with the 
nature of their services. Small discussion meetings (rather than the tradition- 
al open houses or formal lectures) involving persons responsible for advising 

Offered in 1970-71: English 150(l)b, Women Writers and Women's Problems, 
Mrs. Spacks ; Psychology 303(1)(2), the Psychology of Women, Mrs. Alper, Mrs. 
Schnitzer; Sociology 221(1), Family and Community, Mr. Restive; Sociology 311(2), 
Personality and Culture (including child training, role learning), Mrs, Henderson, 

students answering the questionnaire cited "no one" as the primary source 
of "the most help in discussing problems related" to their choices of career 
(36.5%). Other sources of influence, in order, were: other students (21%), a 
member of their major department (18.7%), a member of their family (12,3%), a 
member of a different department (4.1%), the Career Services office (2.2%), a 
dean (1.6%,). Seniors used the Career Services office somewhat more (7%), fresh- 
men were slightly less independent of their deans (3.0%). It is discouraging 
to learn that over half the students responding to the survey relied on the ad- 
vice of those least qualified to give It. 

^^See Katz (note 11) 134-138, 143-145. 
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would provide opportunity to fill Informational gaps and to discuss common 
problems. Since students tend to bring most of their career choice problems 
to individual instructors (not just to chairmen and major advisers) the whole 
faculty must share the responsibility for providing informed and balanced 
advice . 

Practical experience ^ But it is also an educational fact that abstract 
information needs validation in experience- Experience, in the case of career 
choice, can be direct (a summer job, part-time work during the school year) or 
vicarious (close acquaintance with the experiences of others) . Providing the 
first type of experience in the context of a demanding college year has proved 
difficult. Practice teaching, one of the most valuable means of "applying" 
what one has learned, cannot easily be accommodated to the present college 
schedule; scheduling of courses elected by seniors in the late afternoons and 
evenings (hours least favored by faculty) would provide a reasonable alterna- 
tive. Increased opportunity for students to participate in tutorial work with- 
in the College (as presently possible in courses like Economics 355 and Political 
Science 350) should be provided. The possibility of internships with nearby 
business concerns should continue to be investigated. In general, departments 
should make every effort to bring their students into closer contact with the 
world of work.-^^ 

Role models . Still, for women, learning about the nature of emplojrment is 
only the initial step in choosing a career, Por most women, and especially for 
married women, more crucial determinants are location and the circumstances of 
family life. Unfortunately it is in this important area that the least informa- 
tion is available. The most insistent questions about the effect of women's 
careers on husbands, children, and even parents, can be answered (in the absence 
of comprehensive research) only on an individual basis. In this respect "role 
models" are particularly helpful; in observing older women around them, students 
can become acquainted with the advantages and disadvantages of combining mar- 
riage, children, or In the absence of these, with a career. 

Faculty . The high percentage of women on the faculty and administration at 
Wellesley is particularly commendable in this respect; of the 1970-71 officers 
of instruction, 55/f, are women, in contrast to 36% at Smith or to 43% at Brjm 
Mawr in 1969-70, not to mention the notoriously low percentage at coeducational 
schools like Harvard (13.5%, with almost all in the junior ranks), Stanford (5%), 
Chicago (7%), or even Swarthmore (19%).-'-" The high percentage of women on 
Wellesley's senior faculty (58% as opposed to Smith's 28%, Bryn Mawr''s 29%, 
Harvard's 0,42%, and Swarthmore's 7%) provides the strongest evidence of a 



■'■-^On the problem see Katz (note 11) 148. Results of preliminary investiga- 
tion of employment opportunities in the Boston area conducted by Mrs. Stanley 
Feldberg for the Commission's subcommittee on the education and needs of women 
have been forwarded to the Career Services Office. 

■'-"Sources of information: Wellesley College Catalogue (proofs) for 1970, 
1969-70 Smith, Br5nn. Mawr, and Swarthmore catalogues (data analyzed by Commission 
office); "Preliminary Report on the Status of Women at Harvard" (March 9, 1970); 
Siegel (note 8) 85; Women in the University of Chicago (note 8) 1-2. One of the 
two women full professors at Harvard (in the 2495-raan Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences) occupies a chair that can only be held by a woman. 
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consistent effort to avoid the discrimination practiced in the larger society 
and even at other women's colleges. ■'■'' 

However, it may become increasingly difficult to approximate a 50-50 ratio 
of men to women if the proportion of Ph-D.'s awarded to women continues to de- 
cline, 1° Another adverse factor is the present appointments system, which is 
designed to conform to the full-time, generally uninterrupted progress that can 
be expected from men. Part-time appointments are available for visiting profes- 
sors, and for instructors or lecturers, but there is no existing policy for 
awarding long-term contracts or professorial rank to deserving instructors who 
can continue only on a part-time basis. The principal arguments against regu- 
larized part-time appointments have been concerned with distribution of admin- 
istrative work, since part-time instructors are not asked to serve on committees 
and do not always participate in department functions. However, clear stipula- 
tion that long-range part-time appointments involved service on Departmental 
Committee A, supervision of 350 and 370 projects, and in the case of half-time 
or more, eligibility for nomination to certain faculty committees, would pre- 
vent overburdening of the full-time faculty. Regularized part-time appointments 
would be of particular (but not exclusive) assistance to women with very young 
children, who seem to constitute the most influential role models for women 
college students. ■'■" 

Another discriminatory facet of the present appointments system is the 
so-called nepotism rule, which prevents employment of both husband and wife (on 
a full- or part-time basis) in the same department. ( Articles of Government , 
Book I, Art. IX, Sec. I.e.) In practice such rules have generally resulted in 
the dismissal or non-appointment of the women who marry within their fields. 20 
Diversity in departmental control might be served as effectively by restricting 



■'-'Care must also be taken to avoid sexual discrimination on a departmental 
basis. As far as women are concerned, Wellesley's record is exceptionally good. 
At present only one department. Religion and Biblical Studies, has significantly 
more men than women (9 to 1), but this reflects the effects of a system of train- 
ing (B,D. , then Ph.D.) in a field which is now being modified to include other 
types of degrees. On the other hand, there are no men in the German or Russian 
departments at Wellesley, in contrast to evenly balanced corresponding departments 
at Smith and Bryn Mawr. It should be observed that the respect of men is an 
essential factor in career achievement; see Katz (note 11) 130, 132. 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, quoted in Osofsky and Feldman (note 4) 
1. In 1930, 15.4% of all Ph.D.'s were women; in 1940, 13.0%; in 1950, 9.6%; 
in 1966, 11.6%. 

^^Siegel (note 8) 97. 

'^ ^omen in the University of Chicago (note 8) 6; Siegel (note 8) 87. The 
Chicago rule has recently been abandoned. Mary I. Bunting, Patricia A, Graham, 
and Elga R„ Wasserman, in "Academic Freedom and Incentive for Women," Educational 
Record, Fall 1970, 387, state: "The appointment of a couple in an institution 
does introduce complications that may be well worth risking and, in any event, 
there need not and should not be a rule against the practice. Where couples are 
successful the benefits . . . are often impressive as academic and social inter- 
ests flow together to develop broader Intellectual outlooks." 
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membership on those committees that make recommendations on appointments to one 
member of any given family (including parents/children and siblings, who are 
not mentioned in Wellesley's present nepotism rule). Facilities for child care 
such as the proposed child care facility would provide further means of attract- 
ing and keeping on the faculty the growing number of young women who wish to 
combine family and career. ^ 

Older students and alumnae . Students in the Continuing Education program, 
some of whom are only a few years beyond traditional college age, can provide 
important illustrations of the different ways in which it is possible to approach 
education and career. Young alumnae (including housewives) should come to the 
campus to talk about their work; the Career Service office's plans for informal 
meetings and dinners may provide a pattern for increased alumnae-student contact, 
A system of informal internships with alumnae in other areas of the country and 
in fields other than education would be of particular service in helping serious 
students see what an actual day-in-the-life-of was like: the existing files of 
the Career Services office could readily provide the basis of such a network. 
A special program to bring famous alumnae to Wellesley for a two or three day 
visit would provide opportunity for students to talk with women who have solved 
some of the problems students and younger faculty are in the process of formu- 
lating. In general every attempt to increase student-alumnae contact, to bring 
local alumnae to campus for occasional meals or cultural functions, should be 
encouraged. 

Men on campus . The Commission has already expressed interest in making 
extensive use of coordinate programs like the MXT-Wellesley and Twelve College 
exchanges, and the proposed exchange with Dartmouth. The 1970 student survey 
confirms that Wellesley students believe that the presence of men on campus 
will improve the educational, social, and cultural life on campus. While the 
data supporting the first belief tend to be impressionistic, there seems to be 
little doubt that at coeducational and closely coordinated colleges a more 
"normal" social life is possible and cultural events are better attended (especi- 
ally on weekends). The presence of male students may also provide an indirect 
means of encouraging women to choose more diverse and ambitious careers. The 
recent study of career choices among women at Stanford Ifriiversity and San Jose 
State College conducted by Joseph Katz and associates indicated that a critical 



Increasing numbers of professional organizations, both academic and non- 
academic, are addressing themselves to the status of women. The position of 
women in professions, part-time appointments, nepotism, special leave for family 
responsibilities for men and for women, and child care are almost universal topics 
of attention, formal study, and resolutions. In January 1971, the Career Services 
office wrote to a representative group of organizations to ask for information and 
reports. 

n n 

See Final Report of the QWellesley^ Student -Alumnae Study Committee 
(10/14/69). 

The widely cited report on men at Vassar by Professor Dwight Chapman is 
based on a statistically insignificant sample. Other studies of male/female 
learning differences deal principally with primary grades; see Commission Report 
on the Cedar Crest Conference (9/18/69) 3, 
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24 
factor in determining career choice was the approval of male contemporaries. 

This finding could be taken as an argument for coeducation, but since women 

graduates do not seem to use their education more constructively than graduates 

of the women's colleges, it does not seem justifiable to view coeducational 

situations as inherently more supportive of women's career aims^ The universal 

tendency of coeducational schools to place primary emphasis on the education of 

men, as evidenced by the disproportionate ratio of men to women among students 

and faculty, and in administrative posts and in student organizations, has not 

encouraged the majority of women co-eds to assume other than traditional roles. 

An educational system which consistently permits women to hold positions of 

leadership can serve as a better means of encouraging men to estimate more 

fairly women's intellectual and vocational capacities. The present and proposed 

coordinate programs should provide a uniquely constructive atmosphere at Wellesley, 

Conclusion 

Implementation of the programs described above cannot guarantee immediate 
or even eventual victory in the mighty struggle described by Mr. Durant almost 
one hundred years ago. But they can enable the College to serve as a model in 
women's education for other colleges and universities. 

Summary of Recommendations 

Financial aid for Continuing Education - page 133 
Redefinition of "normal time" to complete B.A. degree as three 

to five years - page 134 
Encouragement of programs leading to B.A./M.A., M.A.T., or 

M.A.C.T. conjointly - page 135 
Establishment of M.A.T. or M.A.C.T. program - page 135 



^\atz (note 11) 132. It is interesting to note that fathers seem to en- 
courage their daughters to enter more ambitious careers than do mothers (p. 130). 

^^Alice Rossi's suggestion in "Sex Segregation and the Women's Colleges" 
(lecture at Wellesley 3/11/70) 3, that "training in leadership positions pro- 
vided at a women's college might argue well for becoming a leader in women's 
organizations: the League of Women Voters, book or garden clubs," is not based 
on formal research. 

Information solicited by the Commission from Carleton, Earlham, Oberlin, 
Reed, and Swarthmore colleges confirms that most of the important student offices 
in coeducational schools are held by men. Women seem to be represented on the 
governing committees of most college organizations, but usually as secretary or 
as subordinate officers. At Carleton this pattern has caused women to lose 
interest in running for college office. Acting Dean Bechtel of Oberlin reports 
that rigorous efforts to find women prepared to participate in student-faculty 
committees and student leadership positions have failed, with the result that 
Oberlin women have virtually no political power and must refer all their con- 
cerns to the dean of women. See Ruth M. Oltman, "Campus 1970: Where Do Women 
Stand?" AAUW Journal , November 1970, 14-15, for a more comprehensive report on 
the role of women faculty, students, and administrators in institutions of 
higher education. 
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More opportunity for participation in community services, on 

both a curricular and extracurricular basis - page 135 
Special lectures, information, and public statements about 

social forces affecting women - page 135 
Greater coordination among offices and staff concerned with 

student career counseling - page 136 
Faculty cooperation with Career Services office concerning 

career counseling - page 136 
Maintenance of high proportion of female faculty - page 137 
Regularized part-time appointments - page 138 
Modification of nepotism rule - page 138 
Increased contact between students and alumnae - page 139 
Increased coordination with men's colleges - page 139 

The Commission is especially grateful to the members of its subcommittee 
on the education and needs of women: Abigail Bacon '72, Anne Noland Baybutt '44, 
Theodora Lehrer Feldberg '48, Joan Lister '71, Eleanor L. McLaughlin '57, Elizabeth 
J. Rock, Helene Kazanjian Sargeant '40, Anne-Marie Tardif '70, and Christine 
Wing '71„ 



APPENDIX F 



MINORITY GROUPS AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE 



Sondra I. Bonadie 
November 1970 



Wellesley College has had to respond to the unfolding revolution in 
education on college campuses in the United States, The spearhead of this 
revolution has been the increasingly strident and vociferous demands for basic 
rights by the black minority in American society. In this revolutionary situ- 
ation, two years ago black students at Wellesley made certain "demands" of 
Wellesley as an institution, and the course of innovation in that regard has 
depended on the reaction of the educational establishment to these "demands" -- 
as it has in varying degrees on college campuses, Wellesley met the "demands" 
and accepted a larger number of black students. But the question must be asked: 
What is Wellesley's commitment to the presence of black/brown students on its 
campus? It is an extremely important question. Answers will dictate cor- 
responding goals and eventualities. 

The large increase in black students (and I will here address myself to 
the black minority since other minority groups at Wellesley are at best, if at 
all, only tokenly represented) was a political expedient. Does Wellesley have 
a moral commitment to education of black/brown groups in general and mutatis 
mutandis -- the desire to make corresponding adjustments and changes to reflect 
that commitment? 

Perhaps an even more profound question needs to be asked: What is the 
role of an educational institution in a period of revolutionary change? I 
will sidestep that more difficult problem of proscribing the limits of an 
educational institution in the over-all process of the civilizing of any society. 
Whatever the answer, it seems irrelevant because societal demands and pressures 
are being felt on college campuses, and educational establishments must respond 
if they are to remain viable. 

If Wellesley College is to have more than a rhetorical commitment for 
minority groups in its future, it should examine the implications of such a 
commitment; what could be the rationalization underlying such a decision? We 
should all bear in mind that any honest evaluation of other cultures must 
deviate from the dominant white societal norms. It takes no Native Son , 
Invisible Man or Malcolm X to tell us that black/brown creativity is by defin- 
ition a denial of the white ethic. This is particularly true in terms of eval- 
uating black/brown students for entrance to traditional schools like Wellesley. 
To depart for a moment: the raw evidence points to the fact that black/brown 
students do poorly on national tests. It is a fact that educationally dis- 
advantaged students perform inadequately because the educational experience 
affords them a substantially-below-average opportunity to acquire the kind of 
knowledge and skills that underlie excellent performance on tests that are at 
present nationally administered. Standardized educational tests such as the 
SAT's and tests of their kind misrepresent the learning ability of those 
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students whose educational and living experience have been significantly 
different from that of the majority for whom these tests are tailored and for 
whom these tests might be more valid predictors. As recently as December 
1968 the College Board asked the following essay question of the hundreds of 
thousands of students fighting for a place in the college class of 1973. There 
is no doubt in my mind that many of the students who presented us with sub- 
stantially lower Board scores were required to answer the question: 

Some possessions like a mink coat, a particular kind of car, 
or dog, or membership in a club, by seeming to confer upon 
their owners a particular status, influence the average per- 
son more than he realizes. Assignment: Choose one of these 
status symbols or one that you think of, explain its reasons 
for its appeal, and show how that symbol has been a force for 
both good and ill. 

What on earth is a bright and eager black girl from Louisiana whose mother has 
been cook in twenty different homes going to say about furs or a Cadillac or 
about membership in the all-white golf club on the other side of the tracks? 
Clearly the intent is to point out that the question regards the student who 
has experienced the status assumed by the questions , 

One can understand why the problem becomes acute when standardized tests 
are relied upon as a measure of intellectual ability and where the clear 
assumption is that diversity can be made to conform to a spectrum of this kind. 
We must adjust our value systems accordingly. 

We should examine the image Wellesley projects to black/brown students. 
It is, rightly or wrongly, a reflection of traditional American society, non- 
responsive, non-receptive, alien to black/brown cultures. It has been a reposi- 
tory for, and an inculcator of, traditional American values, and as such it is 
not friendly or responsive to members of "minority" cultures (a popular misnomer 
for "the disadvantaged" is "culturally deprived" -- where a judgmental decision 
denies "culture" status to anything but Western European culture) -- the real 
implication being "cultureless." In order to be responsive to black/brown 
groups, black/brown cultures and mores must be understood and accepted with 
equality. The institution must come to terms with this very basic problem if 
it is to plan for minority groups at Wellesley and include the particular Ding 
an sich that is the legitimate expression of these cultures. 

Planning for black/brown groups is an exercise in futility without this 
basic understanding. But where shall we start? It is of course most difficult, 
but most basic, for if minority groups are 'to be comfortable at Wellesley, 
Wellesley must be non-alien for them. These are revolutionary times and the 
accepted historical roles are no longer valid. Wellesley as an institution must 
be primarily concerned with its intrinsic quality and its attitudes towards 
"minorities" and not with homogenization. It must recognize that black/brown 
groups will no longer conform to a particular Wellesley ideal and that Wellesley 
will have, now, to accommodate itself to these groups. Wellesley must be less 
concerned with the attitude of black/brown students on its campus than it is 
with the attitude of the entire Wellesley establishment towards these students. 
There must be a turning inward and an examination in terms of the institution 
and its accommodation of black/brown groups. Makeshift innovations, stop-gap 
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methods such as black studies, a black administrator here and there, will produce 
negative returns unless the institution understands and accepts the basic premise 
of legitimate and equal cultures and therefore sets about to become a pluralistic 
educational institution. 

Another question we might want to raise is a basic one concerning a liberal 
arts education. Liberal arts expectation stresses white middle class values and 
the college experience is much easier for white middle class students because 
for them colleges like Wellesley fill early expectations and prepare them for a 
specific kind of society. 

We must therefore accept the fact that unless black/brown students enter 
Wellesley bearing with them the same value structure and expectation level of 
the majority of the students at Wellesley they will always be less comfortable 
here than white students. It is the degree to which Wellesley changes to meet 
these goals and reflect in part the life values of these students that it will 
make black/brown students comfortable. 

We must approach the demand for "relevance" with a different attitude. 
Black/brown groups view "relevance" in education as a stepping stone to goals 
realized. Relevance in education implies that what is to be learned is per- 
ceived by the learner as having meaning in his present life and the expectation 
that it will have utility in coping with situations as they affect the social 
and economic status of black/brown peoples. The cry for immediacy, which should 
not in any way be confused with relevance, implies a dissatisfaction with the 
current trend of education^ Relevance they hope will dissolve the dichotomy 
between the cognitive and the real methodology which is viewed as imperative 
in changing the quality of life in black/brown communities. 

The weekend I spent speaking with black students on planning for minority 
groups was most depressing. There seemed to be a foregone conclusion that 
abolutely nothing could be done by way of slight modification at Wellesley 
College that would make the institution a place where black/brown students could 
be happy. (There students were both recent graduates and current undergraduates.) 
It was not difficult for them to conceive of Wellesley as an institution against 
which they could react and thereby gain some sense of cultural identity. This 
of course is not to be sneezed at, but is this what education is all about? 
There was complete and absolute despair that Wellesley would understand or in 
fact do anything meaningful enough to make a difference in the life of black 
students presently enrolled. To take some of the more concrete suggestions 
out of a twelve-hour discussion both in New York, with students from New Jersey 
and New York, and in Philadelphia, there was a strong voice for scheduled 
participation by Wellesley with the black community in Boston. Wellesley they 
felt was extremely removed, that students, faculty and administration at 
Wellesley lived in a setting completely alien to the lives of black people, 
and that a very definite effort should be made to institute meaningful connec- 
tions with the black community. The students pointed out that many of them were 
here on full scholarship. They were in an alien environment. They were trying 
to cope with academic and social problems and with a guilt which overwhelms in 
the contemplation of what needs to be done to raise the standard of living of 
black/brown peoples. They were unable to institute meaningful programs whereby 
they could have the time and peace of mind to spend constructive time in the 
black community. They also did not have the kind of money or the financial 
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resources It takes to shuttle themselves back and forth to Roxbury. They 
felt very torn between the actual doing there in Roxbury and the learning 
process here in Wellesley. Other suggestions were the institution of viable 
exchange programs with African universities and other universities that had 
good, solid academic programs where other cultures were dominant. They felt 
that Wellesley should make Its resources available to black high school stu- 
dents during the summer months. 

As for programs, the following are suggestions which might be implemented 
as growing out of a larger ongoing commitment by Wellesley to the black/brown 
community, 

1, The first and most obvious procedure is one of achieving high visi- 
bility of black/brown people on Wellesley' s campus--throughout the adminis- 
tration, throughout the student body, throughout the faculty, and clerical 
and supportive staff. We hear constantly about the leaching of black insti- 
tutions by white institutions of the much needed, but short-on-supply, black 
corapetents. It seems that Wellesley is unable at the moment to find Ph.D.'s 
(there are very few in this country) . Wellesley might have to initiate a pro- 
gram of its own to train black Wellesley graduates or others for graduate work 
in strict academic disciplines. Such a program could be instituted by giving 
financial aid and having the requirement that that particular student teach 
one course at Wellesley while gaining her degree if that student is at attend- 
ance at a university in the Boston area. There are technical problems for 
general clerical staff, such as housing, transportation, etc. Wellesley might 
make special housing provisions for these groups should the necessity arise. 
Realistically, no 85-dollar-a-week clerk could afford to live in Wellesley or 
Wellesley Hills or the surrounding environs, where monthly rents exceed thrice 
the monthly salary. Increased visibility of this kind on all levels through- 
out the College will wear away entrenched prejudices. Communication and 
contact with black/brown groups by whites might also improve human relations. 

More realistically, of the approximate 1000 employees at Wellesley (which 
includes about 215 faculty and administration), visibility of this kind could 
be achieved if 15% of all employees were minority-group representatives. At 
the moment, somewhere between 2-3% are now minority-group representatives. 
If we aim for a 157o representation we are then talking in terms of 120 minority- 
group people, 30 of whom would be faculty members. In order to achieve this 
ratio of representation to facilitate the need for visibility, the following 
suggestions are made. 

a. The employment of an equal employment opportunities officer, who would 
be in charge of the recruitment and employment of minority groups beyond the 
current 2-3% level to the projected 15%. This person would have supporting 
staff and might be appended to the personnel office. 

b. Provisions for on-the-job training of clerical and support staff and 
indeed for staff not now employed by the office of the President directly or 
on a faculty level. The need here would be, specifically: (1) a training 
coordinator with staff; (2) a training instructor; half-year salaries for 
100 trainees over a four-year period, at least 25 employees per year, which 
would probably mean a subsidized salary for half a year for the trainees until 
they became proficient in their jobs and then were fully employed by Wellesley 
for said positions. The subsidized half of these salaries might be funded by 
a federal agency. 
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c. Transportation for people from minority groups who do not live and 
cannot afford to live in the housing presently offered in Wellesley or 
Wellesley Hills or surrounding towns. More realistically, a bus could be 
leased to carry people from the inner city to Wellesley, one round trip per 
day. We could possibly combine employee transport of this kind with student 
transport to work projects--see item 4, below. 

d. Scholarships for black students for work towards the Ph.D. after 
graduation from Wellesley, The assumption here is that Wellesley would pay 
the full cost for three years of study in an academic discipline up to the 
writing of a dissertation, starting with two students, and one student per 
year thereafter, the grant renewable depending upon performance. It might be 
possible to supplement Wellesley 's faculty by asking students to return to 
Wellesley to teach for at least one year, making the built-in possibility of 
a pool from which Wellesley could then choose permanent faculty members. 

2. In a broader sense, of course, as we look to any institutional change, 
curriculum development and change are imperative. Wellesley 's education must 
become pluralistic, not inclusive. Inclusive education, with its parallel cur- 
riculum, may very well recognize cultural and ethnic differences and include 
some token references to minority groups. Within this same framework it might 
even reverse the proportion in an effort to redress the current imbalance and 
so ignore the heart of the problem. 

Pluralistic education (corresponding curriculum) must give the student-- 
all students, black/brown and white--an honest exposure to a society composed 
of individuals and groups from widely different backgrounds and cultures. We 
have seen half-hearted efforts at curricular modi£ications~-all inclusive. 
The pressure brought on institutions like Wellesley for black studies has 
pointed specifically in that direction. Courses which have been added include 
courses which concentrate on blackness and which treat the concept of blackness 
on horizontal levels within various disciplines. To take specificity out of 
this curriculum approach, it is imperative that token modification of this kind 
be replaced by the pervasive inclusion of differences within course structures-- 
across the boards Massive infusions of new materials and experiences reflect- 
ive of the wide variety of human behavior, conditions, contributions and values 
must be made in order to meet the needs of the student community. I realize, 
of course, that to suggest such a thing is to call for a complete overhaul of 
Wellesley's curricular structure. 

To be more specific, what I mean is that we must start both with the 
instructor and the materials he uses to instruct in all courses. It is my 
strong belief that change of this kind will have to be an integrated projection. 
First the instructor must present to his class with an attitude of equality all 
contributions made to his specific discipline. This will entail an enormous 
amount of work. Very little work has been done in educational research on the 
national level to focus on black/brown contributions to the academic world. 
It will not be easy to find texts of this kind for inclusion on regular reading 
lists. In general, educational research has been saddled with the same defects. 

A curriculum adviser could be employed in the Office of Educational Research 
and he should collaborate with the director and with Wellesley's academic depart- 
ments to make sure that Wellesley's curriculum is geared to providing a plural- 
istic education. 
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3. But, of course, having suggested curricular overhaul, we must indeed 
deal with the person who instructs, this a much more difficult attempt at atti- 
tudinal change. Traditional liberal views towards black/brown peoples are as 
outrageous as blatant racist views. Faculty members need to divest themselves 
of the ignorance they learn from "experts" on other cultures, who invariably 
learn from others like themselves who are not of those cultures and pass on 
traditional racist premises and maxims. This is not to take diversity out of 
education. (Of course diversity is much more welcomed when one is not the 
object of derision by the inclusion of such diversity.) But students and 
faculty members should, it seems to me, in an educational process have the 
luxury of choice. A student should continue to hold certain opinions and views 
if she so desires, but she must have the honest alternative and must be availed 
of the chance to change those views if she so desires. 

There could possibly be weekly seminars which would be voluntary and which 
would bring guest speakers to the campus for 26 weeks out of the academic year. 

4. Concrete ties with the black community, Wellesley might oversee and 
grant credit for actual technical jobs done by black students in the black com- 
munity (eradicating rats, helping welfare mothers to plan within a measly 
budget, tutoring pre-school children, caring for families where parents are 
disabled, working with high schools in the black communities either as tutors 
or assistants). Any of a variety of jobs to be done can be found within the 
black community, Wellesley should appoint someone to identify these possibilities, 

a. In addition to a curriculum adviser mentioned in item 2, above, a co- 
ordinator and designer of work projects could be added to the Office of Educa- 
tional Research. A faculty committee should work very closely with the coordin- 
ator to determine academic credit where possible for work done by black students 
in the black community. 

b„ Wellesley could consider providing transportation into Roxbury. Most 
of the minority-group students now at Wellesley College will probably continue 
to be scholarship students. It is financially impossible at this time for such 
students to find the kind of money it takes to go back and forth to Roxbury 
several times a week. One bus going into Roxbury three or four times a week, 
making two round trips per day, might be combined with the employee busing re- 
ferred to above in I.e. 

5. We might include courses for white students at Wellesley on racism. 
Presentation of the courses would be made either by blacks or whites depending 
on the situation and where the decision will be determined by effectiveness „ 
Administrators should be persuaded to attend. Speakers should be brought peri- 
odically to the campus to address the seminar groups and active dialogue and 
expression of honest feelings and attitudes be encouraged to take place. They 
could conceivably be shared with faculty seminars. 

6. Investigations should be made of the possibility of study at other 
universities, preferably in Africa and the West Indies and South America-- 
Brazil, for instance, where the university experience is not dominated by 
Western European tradition, but where the student is allowed the pursuit of 
academic interests in cultures other than the dominant one in American society, 

I now have some materials and some information on programs in African universities 
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and on the University of the West Indies, Long before It became the "thing" 
to have a black studies program at universities in the United States, the 
University of London's School of Oriental and African Studies had initiated 
a most extensive and academically competent program which drew many black/brown 
peoples from the Commonwealth specifically to study in England. (Many of the 
graduates of this particular branch of London University are now teaching in 
universities in the West Indies, Africa, and South and Southeast Asia.) To 
talk about "an exchange program" raises problems, for the majority of these 
universities are set up on the English standard of higher education, where a 
student goes into an English university into a specific field of study and 
remains for three years, at the end of which he takes a comprehensive exam 
and is awarded a degree. It is therefore very difficult to talk in terms of a 
year of credit which could then be transferred into a Wellesley program here 
on those terms. For the time being we might institute a program such as the 
junior year abroad, where black/brown students from Wellesley or any other 
students for that matter might elect to attend these universities for specific 
study. The immediate plus would be an academic one of the experience gained 
by tiiese students as they experience and live in a culture in which their tradi- 
tional values and expressions are legitimate and fulfilling. 

As one example of costs, tuition, room and board at the University of the 
West Indies is now somewhere in the vicinity of $1,000 U.S. currency at all of 
its three campuses. It would cost $500 plane fare for a round trip, or $800 
maximum if a student wished to return home for Christmas and/or spring vacation. 
Assuming that students now receiving financial aid at Wellesley College would 
attend, it would save Wellesley on an average $1,500 to support one student at 
the University of the West Indies as opposed to being at Wellesley. The costs 
for African universities are very much less than Wellesley's, although the 
cost of transportation to and from Africa would probably take up the slack. 
In addition, as planning for these programs proceeds it would have to be han- 
dled as a full half-time position and funds would need to be set aside for 
Wellesley administrative travel to facilitate programs of these kinds. 

7o At present the psychiatric staff at Wellesley College does not include 
a black psychiatrist. I am aware of the arguments against such an inclusion 
in the infirmary (or out of it), I also know the argument that mental and 
psychological problems are universal and not relegated to color. It is my 
strong belief, however, that black students will only be helped if they feel 
comfortable and are able to communicate and trust the person who is trying to 
provide that help. For that reason I strongly point to the need for a black 
psychiatrist in the infirmary and another counselor for black students in 
addition to the staff presently employed by the Office of the Dean of Students, 

8. Wellesley is in the midst of elaborate plans for the establishment 
of a science center. Black students are becoming increasingly aware of the 
fact that the jobs which need to be done in a black community will have to be 
done by them. There is a sense that preparation in the sciences in many inner 
city schools and schools with a heavy minority-group population representation 
is less than adequate and in many cases nonexistent. Once the science build- 
ing got under way Wellesley students should strongly consider the possibility 
of a summer program in the sciences for black students interested in the med- 
ical sciences and in the sciences in general. 
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REPORT ON COUNSELING 

Sondra I. Bonadie, Phyllis J. Fleming, Philip M. Phibbs, and Page Talbott '72 

February 1971 

A special subcommittee of the Commission was created to study various 
reports and proposals on counseling and to develop some recommendations for 
the consideration of the entire Commission, The subcommittee had the resources 
provided by a preliminary study made by Dr. Ben Rubenstein, a report on dormitory 
life presented by a group of students, the advice and counsel of members of the 
College community engaged in counseling, and insights provided by experts in 
counseling outside of the collegea The subcommittee prepared a preliminary 
report which was distributed to a number of people in the college community. 
Their reactions were extremely useful in preparing this revised and abbreviated 
report. 

Undergraduate counseling is a complex subject with a significant and 
varied literature. We have not prepared a summary of this material nor an 
elaborate discussion of topics relating to counseling. That task is beyond the 
time and space available to us. We have concentrated instead on the more prac- 
tical task of preparing a set of limited recommendations for the reorganization 
of counseling at the college. Precise details of personnel and organization, 
job descriptions, coordination procedures, etc., must, of course, be worked out 
by the college administration and those directing the programs in the future. 

One term, however, deserves some definition--counseling. When we use the 
term "counseling," we are referring to a wide range of activities varying from 
informal opportunities for undergraduates to meet and talk with faculty members, 
administrators, and other non-student members of the community all the way to 
the formal process of consultation with a psychiatrist over significant personal 
problems. There are between these two points a number of other ways in which 
students may discuss their concerns or obtain advice on a variety of matters of 
interest to them from other members of the college community. 

There is clearly a need for improved counseling arrangements at the college. 
Both the alumnae survey and the responses on the student questionnaire indicated 
counseling as an area in which Improved services were required at the college. 

We believe that the proposals outlined below can be effected with a minimal 
overall increase in staff. The recommendations concern essentially a change in 
the arrangements for providing counseling at the college and an emphasis upon 
seeking individuals with specialized skills to undertake the various forms of 
counseling. 

The following recommendations are made: 

1. Although academic counseling and personal counseling are closely re- 
lated and one often learns about personal problems in the process of academic 
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counselingj and although it is difficult to counsel effectively in either 
area without some knowledge of the other, we feel that the two types of 
counseling should be separated at the college. We make this recommendation 
primarily because of the different training and skills required for each type 
of counseling, and because there is simply not enough time for any one person 
to do both effectively. 

Academic counseling requires, above all, thorough and intimate knowledge 
of the curriculum here at Wellesley and at other institutions. An academic 
counselor should be aware of teaching styles and specialties of various 
faculty members in order to recommend a program which can best suit a student's 
individual goals and requirements. Academic counseling also requires compre- 
hensive reliable information about undergraduate course requirements which are 
relevant for a student's future plans. 

Although we believe that this kind of academic background is necessary 
for academic counseling, we do not necessarily mean that only an individual 
with a Ph.D. can perform this work successfully. Indeed, we recommend that 
the College investigate the possibility of Including among those who are en- 
gaged in academic counseling some individuals who do not have the Ph.D, degree 
but may have instead only an M.A. or even an unusually qualified individual 
with a B.A. from an outstanding liberal arts college. 

Tlie important factor is the capacity of the individual to understand the 
liberal arts curriculum and to be interested In the preparation which should 
be appropriate in this area. The academic counselor must also be creative and 
sensitive to assist the student in developing an imaginative and rewarding 
educational program of lasting value to her. 

Personal counseling requires different skills and special training. In 
the past we have relied too heavily on the intuition and common sense of the 
staff that we select for personal counseling and have not given sufficient 
emphasis to formal training for this sensitive and difficult work. Personal 
counseling does not require the academic credentials of a college faculty member 
nor the background and skills needed for academic counseling. It does, however, 
require other special professional training and we should employ individuals with 
this preparation. The training required for personal counseling varies enor- 
mously. It could include a clinical psychologist, a psychiatric social worker 
or an individual trained in personal guidance and counseling., It might also be 
possible to have some of these personal counselors serve as Heads of House. We 
believe that these counselors might provide an important liaison between the 
residence units and the academic counseling staff. 

Thus, although we recognize the hazards of separating academic and personal 
counseling, we feel that the gains outweigh the disadvantages because a division 
of these functions will enable us to obtain separate corps of professionals in 
each area of counseling. We suggest, therefore, that the college establish a 
staff of personal counselors who would be administratively responsible to the 
Coordinator of Student Activities. 

For academic counseling we recommend the appointment of a Dean of Studies 
who would head the staff of academic counselors. Supporting the Dean of Studies 
would be individual academic counselors analogous to the class deans, the Foreign 
Student Adviser, the Director of Educational Services, and the Exchange 
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Coordinator, The Dean of Studies would report to the Dean of the College. 
This would unite all aspects of the academic program at the college and insure 
that academic counseling was closely related to other aspects of that program. 

We would also urge further consideration of the current system of fresh- 
man and sophomore faculty advisers. This system provides an excellent means 
by which freshmen and sophomores can establish a close relationship with a 
member of the faculty. We wonder, however, whether this important function 
could not be better served in the academic program through special curricular 
arrangements such as an increased number of freshman- sophomore colloquia or 
other forms of small group instruction for the beginning student which might 
be devised in the future. Most members of the faculty do not have the time or 
the detailed knowledge of the entire college curriculum to provide the kind of 
guidance which is needed in academic counseling. We may be asking faculty mem- 
bers to do something which could more effectively be handled by specialists. 
Faculty members could then concentrate their time on establishing relationships 
with their students through the academic program. 

2. We recommend that the other responsibilities currently carried by the 
Dean of Students, including direction of the Schneider Center, the responsibility 
for dormitory life, and the guidance of all extracurricular affairs, be concen- 
trated in a Coordinator of Student Activities whose function would be to super- 
vise the non-academic areas of student life. The Chaplain, the Director of 
Health Services, and the personal counseling staff would also be responsible to 
the Coordinator of Student Activities. 

The Coordinator of Student Activities would be a specialist in extracur- 
ricular student activities and in other non-academic aspects of undergraduate 
life. She need not have the training of a college faculty member. Her role 
would be to assist students in planning and developing a meaningful program of 
student activities and enriching the non-academic area of student life. 

3. The Coordinator of Student Activities would also supervise the college 
dormitories and direct the activities of another group of important counselors 
at the college, the Heads of House. Their residential situation places them in 
a strategic position to play an important role in counseling at the institution. 
If they are to perform this function, however, we feel that the Heads of House 
should be selected, whenever possible, from amongst candidates who have had pro- 
fessional training in guidance work. For those who have not had this training 
there should be a formal program of training and discussion prepared by the 
personal counseling staff and running throughout the year to enable these key 
individuals to develop the kind of expertise required for effective counseling, 

4. We recommend that the units of student government in each dormitory 
consider ways and means by which each dormitory can develop a more stimulating 
intellectual life for the group of students who are living in the dormitory. 
There is wide scope for imaginative student initiative in this area. There are 
almost unlimited resources available in the college community from students, 
faculty members, and the administrative staff for musical and cultural programs, 
ad hoc discussion groups, and informal extracurricular classes. This does, 
however, require the initiative of some leader, the organizing skills of con- 
cerned individuals, and the excitement and interest of students in the dormitory. 

5. Finally, we recognize that the recommendations which we have made require 
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divisions in some areas where responsibility has been previously united. This 
will require the most careful, continuous, and thoughtful communication and 
consultation among interested groups. Separation of academic counseling and 
personal counseling will only work effectively if this kind of cooperation and 
consultation is achieved. Academic counseling must be closely linked with 
the curricular planning carried on by the Dean of the College. The Coordinator 
of Student Activities must be aware of the concerns and problems encountered 
by those engaged in academic counseling and personal counseling. Heads of 
House must work effectively with academic and personal counselors. We have 
not proposed formal mechanisms through which to achieve this kind of coordina- 
tion and communication, because we feel, in part, that it should develop spon- 
taneously if it is to be most effective. In addition the college administra- 
tion will want to establish the formal organizational patterns which seem most 
suitable to it in this area. Our proposals are recommendations only. The 
links for coordination and communication will, in turn, develop from the 
patterns actually created by the President. 
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REPORT OF THE DORMITORY LIFE COMMITTEE 

Nancy Guthrie '71, Clare Mankowski '72, Sarah Rountree '72, 
Barbara Snyder '72, Ann Suzedell '71, Jane Willard '72 

November 1970 

Dormitory life is a large part of a student's experience at Wellesley, and 
thus it is important that its quality be scrupulously maintained at high levels. 
The Dormitory Life Corranittee, consisting of four Vil Juniors and two House 
Presidents, met during the fall to discuss the quality of dormitory living and 
ways in which it can be improved. For reasons of time we were unable to research 
what other colleges and universities offer which might be of potential use at 
Wellesley. Our analysis is based primarily on cur own experience in dormitory 
living and our knowledge of dormitory problems from being key dorm officers. 
The report covers two areas: (1) the question of whether' the basic structure 
of the dormitories should be altered, and (2) the existing problems of dormitory 
life and recommended changes. 

Concerning the- structure of the residences , we recommend that the single and 
double rooms or corridor setup be retained as the norm, but that diversity in 
living arrangements -- suites, co-op houses, and off-campus living -- be offered. 
We favor the dormitory corridor setup over converting the dormitories entirely 
into suites because of the tendency in the latter case for people to become 
isolated into groups. The more self-sufficient the suites are in terms of facil- 
ities and the more physically separated, the more likely that the people in them 
will not get to know others outside their suite. 

The co-op house and living-off-campus options should be offered to allow 
for diversity in living preferences. The co-op housing option should, if possible, 
be open to as many students as desire it, even if it means acquiring more than 
one house to accommodate them. In addition to being more economical, co-op liv- 
ing provides an intimate and interpersonally active environment in its spirit of 
self-sufficiency and cooperation, and thus may be desired by a large number of 
students for these reasons besides those who are interested for financial reasons. 

In analyzing the present quality of dormitory life, four problems were 
found to be the most pressing: the isolation of freshmen, overcrowding, noise, 
and substandard conditions and facilities of various dorms. The following is 
a discussion of the problems and recommendations for their solution. 

Isolation of freshmen . Freshmen are presently roomed on separate corridors 
from the upperclassmen because of their restricted parietals. This isolation 
has caused some serious problems and, in general, is not a good policy for sev- 
eral reasons, Upperclassmen are example-setters and, once they become acquainted 
with the freshman, are able to give advice on courses or other matters which 
confront the freshman but which she may not be sufficiently perturbed about to 
go to her Vil Junior or Dean. Sophomores usually have been roomed near the 
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freshmen in past years, and this was an advantage in that they were recently 
freshmen themselves. Upperclassmen also have an important stabilizing effect 
on the hall, e.g., an upperclassman is much less hesitant to ask a freshman to 
be quiet than a member of her own class. 

Thus, we recommend changing the "corridor rule" to enable the mixing of 
freshmen and upperclassmen. The honor system would be a more realistic and 
viable alternative to the corridor rule in allowing each student to exercise 
her own parietal regulations, regardless of where her room is located. 

Overcrowding . Many single rooms were converted to doubles this year to 
accommodate the extra large number of students. As a result the problem of 
overcrowding is acute. In Beebe, for example, the freshmen were roomed doubly 
in singles which were small singles to begin with. In other dorms, as well, 
freshmen and sophomores have been roomed doubly in such small rooms that they 
have had to pile the bookcases on top of the desks for lack of adequate space. 
Of far greater importance than the physical discomfort is that overcrowding has 
led to increased noise and increased intensity of psychological and roommate- 
related problems. 

We suggest that the rooming charts be reviewed and, if necessary, some 
rooms be measured to assure that those rooms marked "double" on the charts 
really are adequate for two people and that the present singles really should 
be singles. Revising of the rooming policy may show that a new dorm or some 
other form of expanded facilities is needed. 

Noise . Noise is in particular a problem in Munger, Stone-Davis, and Tower, 
where there is no carpeting in the hallways and stairways. It is especially 
acute during pressure periods of hourlies and exams when those who have finished 
their tests are noisy while the less fortunate others are trying to study or 
sleep = This has resulted in some people going to the Infirmary to sleep. We 
suggest that all halls and stairways be carpeted as soon as possible. 

Another change, which has as one of its advantages the abating of noise, 
is providing a large closed-off common room with adjoining kitchenette for 20-30 
people each. This room would be a nearby place to relax, hold parties, and to 
enjoy as a living room. The New Dorms are the only dorms which have this facil- 
ity, and it is very much needed in the other dorms, where such activities are 
carried on in the halls and individual rooms, thus disturbing roommates and 
hallmates . 

We recommend also that a study room be provided in each dorm for roommates 
to use for late-at-night studying, for late typers, and for use by people who 
want to get away from the distractions of the hall without going all the way to 
the library. It would probably be best located on the first floor or in the 
basement for reasons of noise, and should be well furnished and well lit. 

The study room could also be used as a seminar room where classes eould 
be held during the day and early evening. Holding a class in the more informal 
setting of the dormitory makes the sharing of ideas among the students and the 
teacher more relaxed and open, particularly if the class also includes eating 
lunch or dinner in the dorm. Since we do not feel that locating faculty offices 
in the dorms is feasible, we strongly endorse this alternative means of integratinj 
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academic life with dormitory life. We suggest that this option be made avail- 
able to whatever extent presently possible, and that it be expanded by the 
provision of a study room in each dormitory. 

Substandard conditions and facilities of various dorms . The conditions 
of present facilities and furnishings should be uplifted in various dorms. 
Many bathrooms, for example, suffer from various deficiencies, among them poor 
lighting, minuscule showers, so small a toilet cubicle that one must walk in 
sideways, peeling paint, and no cubbies for soap or towel hooks. Kitchenettes 
are another item which exhibit wide differences in quality over the campus, 
ranging from the new facilities of the New Dorms to small bare rooms with a 
bare lightbulb, sink, and hotplate which does not work, in other dorms, A 
comparative look at living rooms also yields examples of substandard conditions. 

In conclusion, we would like to emphasize the urgency of these recommend- 
ations. We fear that it is sometimes forgotten that, in addition to serving 
as an academic institution, Wellesley serves as a home for its students for the 
major part of a four-year period in their lives. The dormitory specifically is 
the students' home, and it is therefore imperative that the College do everything 
within its power to make this home a pleasant and relaxing environment in which 
to live and learn. We feel that the recommendations we have made provide a 
constructive and feasible plan toward this end. 



APPENDIX I 



SURVEY OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS FROM WHICH 
STUDENTS HAVE APPLIED TO WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 1965-1969 

Mary R. Lefkowitz and Alan H. Schechter 
December 1969 



College Admission Study: Objective 

The purpose of this study was to try to discover whether there has been a 
trend toward coeducation among the top-ranking students of schools from which 
students have applied to Wellesley in the past five years. We wished to dis- 
cover whether, and to what degree, top students are less interested in women's 
colleges. We decided that information of two kinds would be important: objective 
information on trends in where students had gone to college, and subjective infor- 
mation from principals and guidance counselors of schools in the Wellesley appli- 
cant "population." 

Procedures 

In order to obtain the information desired, we made two surveys. The first 
was a scientifically chosen random sample of all the schools that have had stu- 
dents applying to Wellesley in the five-year periods We sampled 10 per cent of 
the schools in this population. Since most schools have no more than one or 
two applicants in any five years, our random sample seriously understated those 
schools that have many applicants for Wellesley — schools which have served 
as the "backbone" of our applicant group. Thus, we decided to do a total- 
population study of all schools in the pool that have had more than 20 students 
applying to Wellesley in the five years under study. 

On June 30, 1969, a letter was sent to the 290 schools in our two samples, 
a copy of which is attached to this report as Exhibit A. A follow-up letter 
was sent on October 31= 

Responses 

We received a total of 151 responses to the letters by December 1, 1969, 
broken down as follows: 

Survey I (random sample of all schools) 

Private schools 30 replies out of 57 schools 
Public schools 68 replies out of 159 schools 

Survey II (total-population study) 

Private schools 35 replies out of 41 schools 
Public schools 18 replies out of 33 schools 
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Report 

Our report is divided into three parts. Part I Is an analysis of the sub- 
jective responses. Part II shows percentages of students entering women's 
colleges each year, grouped by survey, type of school, and geographic area. 
Part III contains summary statistics and graphs based on Information in Part XI, 
grouped by type of secondary school and type of higher education. Following 
Part III are Exhibit A, a sample of the letter sent to schools, and Exhibit B, 
a page of statistics from the Wellesley College Office of Admission. 

PART I 

Survey of "Subjective" Comments by Respondents 

Trend toward coeducation . About 69 per cent of the respondents spoke 
specifically of what seems to be a growing trend, some regretfully ("sex has 
replaced single sex"), others in positive terms (more "normal," "real" atmos- 
phere, university curriculum), or practical terms (e=g., lower cost of increas- 
ingly good state institutions). A few letters criticized Wellesley for capri- 
ciously stiff entrance requirements, restrictive curriculum, a "self-contained 
approach," and social confinement that seems particularly unappealing to girls, 
and especially those from boarding schools; in some cases, it seemed that women's 
colleges appealed only to alumnae daughters or traditional people. The livelier 
and more interesting students seem to be going to coeducational schools as a 
result in part of what seems to be a revolution in maturity. As the head of 
one school observed, "Seventh and eighth graders now ask about coeducation; a 
few years ago they asked about uniforms and made comments about the dogs on 
campus , " 

Desirability for diversity in education . On the other hand, a good number 
of letters strongly emphasized the need for offering students a choice, and 
observed that a women's college with coordinate arrangements might offer the . 
best of both worlds. Wellesley in particular seemed to be in a strong position 
because of its location and academic reputation. Wellesley thus might be able 
to survive while colleges in other circumstances might come on hard times. 
Wellesley might be particularly attractive to highly intelligent students who 
are apprehensive about the social pressures of the best coeducational schools, 
that is, the less sophisticated girl (the "independent provincial"). Wellesley 
and the other stronger women's colleges might survive, as one school head 
observes, by providing special programs, with more flexible credit (e.g., for 
work done off campus): "The women's colleges will be in the position of any 
minority group in a society -- to succeed they will have to be better, more 
inventive, more active than the comfortable majority." A number of letters 
commented that increased financial aid offerings would enable Wellesley ~- or 
any college -- better to attract able students. 



PART II 

Statistics on Enrollment in Women's Colleges, 1965-1969 

The attached lists have been formulated from statistics supplied to the 
Commission in response to its request to schools for objective information on 
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a year-by-year basis, for the past five years, on where their top-ranking 
female students have gone to college. Private schools were asked to confine 
their figures to the top 25 per cent of the female students in their graduating 
classes, public schools to the top 10 per cent. Schools are listed anonymously 
(A, B, C) and are grouped by survey, type of school, and geographic area^ 

In some Instances, particularly among the public schools, only general 
statements were given, which could not be interpreted realistically in a mean- 
ingful five-year study, and have therefore not been included in these statistics. 
Coordinate colleges such as Radcliffe and Barnard have not been counted as 
women's colleges. It should also be noted that these statistics account only 
for colleges actually entered by students. From comments of respondents, it 
is evident that the college entered is not necessarily the student 's first choice. 

Following is a summary of results of Surveys I and II, showing the percentage 
of applicaits who entered women's colleges during the five-year period 1965-1959. 
Two dashes (--) are used to Indicate that no girls went to women's colleges In 
the year in question; "n/a" indicates that the school submitted no figures of 
any kind for that year. 



Survey I: Schools with Fewer than 20 Applicants to Wellesley, 1965-1969 
14 private schools giving comparative data for the top 25% of the senior class 



New England (2) 

A 
B 

Mid-Atlantic (2) 
A. 
B 

South (5) 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 

West (2) 
A 
B 

U.S. Terr, & Foreign (3) 
A 
B 
C 



1965 



1966 



1967 



1968 



1969 



57 


66 


63 


28 


41 


n/a 


71 


22 


30 


42 


80 


67 


100 


85 


50 


86 


43 


42 


24 


6 


37 


50 


47 


33 


50 


100 


50 


87 


66 


57 


33 


-- 


__ 


__ 


33 


50 


20 


43 


60 


43 


50 


20 


40 


30 


30 


6 


19 


11 


14 


16 


33 


44 


18 


80 


22 


33 


33 


67 


100 


50 


__ 


_« 


-- 


20 


28 


11 


_- 


17 


29 


-._ 
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26 public schools giving comparative data for the top IPX of the senior class 

1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Hew England (5) 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 

Mid-Atlantic (9) 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
1 



South (3) 



Central (7) 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 

West (2) 
A 



20 


31 


25 


24 


38 


32 


30 


19 


35 


23 


43 


38 


-- 


-- 


25 


44 


-- 


1,4 


25 


_- 


25 


60 


33 


20 


— 





_ „ 


11 


_„ 


22 


25 


76 


39 


24 


4 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


2 


17 


50 


13 


25 


-- 


14 


14 


50 


63 


50 


20 


25 


40 


13 


29 


_-, 


-- 


25 


17 


__ 


55 


50 


17 


60 


47 


41 


36 


14 


15 


25 








.. 


33 


33 


10 


10 


10 


17 


12 



n/a 


n/a 


-- 


7 


n/a 


20 


23 


14 


10 


17 




-- 


11 


-- 


-- 


_- 


-- 


__ 


__ 


n/a 


9 


21 


3 


19 


4 


— 


8 


11 


11 


10 


„ 


._ 


20 


20 


7 


8 


9 


9 


17 


-- 



Survey II: Schools with More than 20 Applicants to Wellesley, 1965-1969 
25 private schools giving comparative data for the top 25% of the senior class 

New England (10) 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 



55 


63 


44 


33 


30 


85 


29 


14 


13 


14 


72 


53 


53 


17 


41 


43 


46 


54 


39 


7 


n 'a 


44 


25 


^„ 


13 


11 


43 


42 


41 


32 
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1965 



1966 



1967 



1968 



1969 



New England (cont'd) 
G 
H 
I 
J 

Mid-Atlantic (4) 
A 
B 
C 
D 

South (7) 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 

Central (2) 

A 



West (2) 
A 



68 


58 


57 


67 


45 


50 


40 


33 


17 


-- 


36 


30 


40 


41 


28 


18 


60 


40 


11 


— — 


52 


47 


22 


33 


41 


20 


75 


25 


20 


11 


63 


42 


56 


73 


33 


67 


47 


41 


29 


44 


65 


43 


40 


35 


39 


50 


27 


46 


40 


8 


44 


31 


30 


44 


-- 


40 


23 


13 


6 


10 


67 


53 


43 


27 


40 


89 


75 


89 


44 


36 


80 


86 


80 


80 


50 


38 


25 


29 


11 


10 


20 


30 


38 


38 


— 


34 


__ 


34 


45 


13 


n/a 


n/a 


18 


19 


23 



12 public schools giving comparative data for the top 10% of the senior class 



New England (5) 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 

Mid-Atlantic (4) 
A 
B 
C 
D 

South (2) 
A 



31 


35 


39 


40 


24 


n/a 


n/a 


32 


24 


38 


14 


37 


29 


31 


32 


31 


37 


21 


26 


22 


40 


50 


50 


60 


33 


50 


■38 


36 


43 


24 


n/a 


n/a 


37 


53 


27 


32 


43 


21 


37 


18 


52 


55 


35 


16 


31 


12 


8 


2 


8 


n/a 


4 


20 


25 


19 


16 



Central (1) 
A 



36 



27 



26 



28 



n/. 
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PART III 

Summary Statistics and Graphs 

As Graph I shows, the number of top-ranking female graduates of secondary 
schools In our two samples who enter women's colleges has been declining stead- 
ily over-all, and especially in the private-school population. There was an 
upswing among public-school graduates in 1966 and 1968, but not enough of one 
to offset the general decline^ At the same time Wellesley, like most other 
liberal arts colleges, has been taking an increasing percentage of its freshman 
classes from public schools. The Office of Admission has supplied the follow- 
ing percentages: 

1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 



Private 


36 


36 


36 


32 


30 


Public 


60 


60 


60 


62 


64 


Both 


4 


4 


4 


6 


6 



These two trends appear to be mutually reinforcing. In the future, there- 
fore, we can expect fewer students from private schools. Thus inevitably, 
regardless of decisions on coeducation, financial aid funds will have to be 
increased substantially. 

Graph II gives information for all types of institutions of higher educa- 
tion entered by graduates of private and public schools and shows, not so 
dramatically as Graph I, that women's colleges have fallen off; universities 
have grown in popularity; and coeducational colleges rank lowest in the college 
choices of students in our samples. 

Following are the figures on which the two graphs are based: 

Average percentages of types of institutions of higher education (A, B, C) 
entered by types of secondary school students (1,2,3), 1965-1969 



1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 



A. Women ' s colleges 

1. Private school 

2 . Public school 

3. Private + public 

B. Coeducational colleges 

1. Private school 

2. Public school 

3. Private 4- public 

C. Universities 

1. Private school 

2 . Public school 

3. Private 4- public 



50 


42 


39 


36 


27 


20 


25 


20 


23 


18 


36 


34 


30 


30 


23 


14 


12 


16 


14 


18 


26 


20 


26 


30 


31 


20 


15 


21 


22 


24 


35 


47 


44 


49 


55 


55 


56 


55 


48 


52 


45 


51 


49 


49 


53 
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1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 



New England (cont'd) 
G 

H 

I 
J 

Mid-Atlantic (4) 
A 



68 


58 


57 


67 


45 


50 


40 


33 


17 


__ 


36 


30 


40 


41 


28 


18 


60 


40 


11 


— — 


52 


47 


22 


33 


41 


20 


75 


25 


20 


11 


63 


42 


56 


73 


33 


67 


47 


41 


29 


44 


65 


43 


40 


35 


39 


50 


27 


46 


40 


8 


44 


31 


30 


44 


-- 


40 


23 


13 


6 


10 


67 


53 


43 


27 


40 


89 


75 


89 


44 


36 



South (7) 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 80 86 80 80 50 

Central (2) 

A 38 25 29 11 10 

B 20 30 38 38 

West (2) 

A 34 — 34 45 13 

B n/a n/a 18 19 23 

12 public schools giving comparative data for the top 10% of the senior class 

New England (5) 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 

Mid-Atlantic (4) 
A 
B 
C 
D 

South (2) 
A 
B 

Central (1) 

A 36 27 26 28 n/; 



31 


35 


39 


40 


24 


n/a 


n/a 


32 


24 


38 


14 


37 


29 


31 


32 


31 


37 


21 


26 


22 


40 


50 


50 


60 


33 


50 


■38 


36 


43 


24 


n/a 


n/a 


37 


53 


27 


32 


43 


21 


37 


18 


52 


55 


35 


16 


31 


12 


8 


2 


8 


n/a 


4 


20 


25 


19 


16 



15 



10 
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Graph I. Average percentages of students 

entering women's colleges, 1965-1969, 

by type of secondary school 



type of secondary school 

— ™_ —private 

_ _ public 

private & public 



a) 
&o 
n) 
■p 

<D 
O 
U 

o. 

n) 
U 

> 



50 



45 



40 



35 



30 



25 



20 




1965 1966 1967 1968 
Year of graduation from secondary school 



1969 
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Graph II. Average percentages of types of 
institutions of higher education entered 
by types of secondary school students, 
1965-1969 



private school graduates 
public school graduates 



56 



48 



00 
n) 
■u 

(U 

o 
u 

0) 

tu 

cC 
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24 
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1965 
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1966 
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1967 



w c u 

1968 



W C U 
1969 



Year of graduation from secondary school 

W = women's college 

C = coeducational college 

U = university 
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EXHIBIT A 



Sample of Letter Sent to Schools in Survey 



WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 



June 30, 1969 



Memo to Head of School: 



Wellesley College has appointed a Commission to study a question which is vital 
to the future of the College and, more generally, to the future of education 
for women in America, We want to find out whether there will be a place for 
women's colleges in the next hundred years or whether the era of single-sex 
institutions of higher education is coming to a close. 

In order to carry out this research, we are asking a number of secondary schools 
whose students have applied to Wellesley in the past five years for information 
of both an objective and subjective nature. On the objective side, we would 
like to know, on a year to year basis, for the past five years, where your best 
female students have gone to college. Since Wellesley attracts top students, 
we want to confine our study to the top 10 percent 1125 percent!! of your female 
students. 

On the subjective side, we would like your opinion, and/or that of your guidance 
counselors, on the relative attractiveness of women's colleges to your best 
students. What is your best estimate of the future of colleges such as Wellesley? 

Since the analysis of the data which we hope to obtain will take some time, we 
would appreciate it greatly If you would try to reply by the end of July. Thank 
you for your past interest in Wellesley and your kindness in taking time to 
respond to the above question. 

Sincerely, 



Mrs, Alan Lefkowitz 

Associate Professor of Greek and Latin 
Vice Chairman, Commission on the Future 
of the College 
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EXHIBIT B 



The following data from the Wellesley Admission Office is already in the 
public domain or is sufficiently public so that there would be no objection to 
it being distributed publicly by the Commission. 



2442 


2392 


2200 


2101 


2312 


656 


668 


706 


749 


808 



Admission Statistics, 1964-1969 

1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Number of Applications 2264 

Total Number Accepted 

Entering 470(72%) 481(721) 484(69%) 504(67%) 524(65X) 

Not Entering 186 187 222 242 279 

Deferred to Next Yr. __ ^_ __ 3 5 

Colleges Chosen by Not Entering Group 

Women ' s 32% 

Coed or Coord." 62% 

Unknown 57^ 
Deferred to Following Yr. 

" N.B. Includes Radcliffe, Barnard, Pembroke, etc. 

Seven Sister Colleges Chosen by Not Entering Group 

Four Women's Colleges 53 36 66 55 55 

Two Colleges in a Coed. Setting 48 63 49 61 39 



26% 


33% 


27% 


26% 


68% 


61% 


64% 


61% 


6% 


6% 


8% 


11% 








1% 


2% 



Total: 101 99 115 116 94 

The Following Accepted Candidates for Whom we Received Rank in Class Were in the 
Top Fifth of Their Graduating Class: 

Accepted 582 599 647 677 688 

Entering 414(71%) 430(72%) 436(67%) 452(67%) 451(66%) 

Kot Entering 168 169 211 225 237 



APPENDIX J 



SECONDARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE COUNSELOR STUDY 

Scott M. Cunningham and Stephen A. Greyser 
September 1970 



Purpose 

This report is based on interviews with twenty secondary school guidance 
counselors conducted during the spring of 1970. Its purpose was to explore 
guidance counselors' views concerning the Influences on a girl's choice of a 
college, as well as the counselors' own evaluation of prospective schools for 
their girl students. More specifically, the study sought to examine: 

The counselors' impressions of their girl students' college 
selection process, with particular attention to the relative 
roles of parents, peer groups, and teachers, and the practices 
of counselors themselves 

Counselors' own evaluations of trends and criteria In college 
selection on the part of girls, with particular attention to 
coeducation, how girls seem to be evaluating their "ideal 
schools," and the impact on women's colleges 

Counselors' reports of student-held images of women's colleges, 
particularly the Seven College schools -- and especially Wellesley 

Counselors' views of how Wellesley can continue to attract top 
quality women students, with particular attention to recruiting 
practices and information dissemination 

It should be noted that our attempt has been to report the trends and 
opinions as perceived by the counselors -- not to develop our own view of the 
trends from an obviously small number of interviews. 



Procedures 

The Wellesley Admission Office prepared a list of schools that could be 
divided into three categories: traditional "feeder" schools with a relatively 
steady number of applications, traditional "feeder" schools with a decrease in 
number of applications, and schools which have only recently begun to supply 
Wellesley with applications. From this list were selected twenty schools: 
eleven private, seven of which were all-girls and four were coeducational; and 
nine public, one of which was all-girls and eight were coeducational. The 
interviews were conducted in five areas of the country: Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, and San Francisco. A list of the specific schools where 
interviews were conducted is given at the end of the report. 
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The interviews were conducted by Constance Clark. Before each interview 
she Introduced herself to the counselor as one who was working on an independent 
report for the Commission on the Future of Wellesley College. It was clearly 
stated that although the information would be given to the Coramisslon, she was 
not a Wellesley representative and (obviously) would appreciate candid responses. 
In exchange for their frank responses, she assured them that she would maintain 
their anonymity by making no direct reference to any particular guidance coun- 
selor or specific school in the final report. 

College selection was the initial topic of discussion and the interview 
moved from this general topic to more specific areas of personal evaluation of 
schools and trends. Please note that although counselors referred to Wellesley 
throughout the discussion, specific questions about Wellesley were asked only 
during the latter part of the interview. 

I, Student College Selection Processes 
Parents, Peers, Teachers 

The strongest traditional influence in students' college selection process, 
according to the counselors, has been parental guidance . Certainly this influ- 
ence is present today, but counselors say it has been tempered by the greater 
degree of freedom given to this generation of high school students. 

Most counselors pointed out several approaches used by parents to influ- 
ence a daughter's choice of college. The most frequent of these occurs when 
a member of the family generates interest in a specific school, and tries to 
structure the selection process for their daughter. Counselors argue that many 
times a girl has not thoroughly investigated why she wants to attend a specific 
school, other than to satisfy a family wish; quite often she never questions 
the school because having the decision made for her eliminates the burden of 
doing it herself. A problem situation obviously arises when a girl independently 
evaluates as unsuitable a school which her family is interested in; counselors 
report that in trying to overcome her family's choice in such situations, a 
girl must defend herself vigorously. What typically is said to happen is that 
since this process occurs over the span of a year or more, girls usually appease 
their parents by applying to the school of their parents' choice and then use 
the interim period to justify considering and perhaps attending another school, 

A different parental approach is the financial threat, which is said to be 
used most effectively by middle and lower class parents. Although the bright 
girl can secure scholarships and loans to support her through school, parents 
apparently employ emotional and financial leverage by stating that if problems 
arise they cannot guarantee help to their daughter. For those girls who wish 
to attend a college some distance from home, parents state that transporting 
them home more than once a year would be an impossibility. This has a very 
striking impact on girls who have never been away from home for any length of 
time. 

Many parents seek status in their daughter's choice of a college. For 
the bright girls, counselors say that this is not the problem that it was a 
few years ago, because the number of "status schools" accessible to females 
has increased, e.g., via changes in male-only admissions policies at Yale, 
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Princeton, etc. The Seven College schools still represent to many parents the 
highest form of obtainable status for their daughters -- and for themselves. 

Counselors cite three factors affecting girls' decisions when conflicts 
arise between parents and daughters as to college choice: how dependent she 
is on the family (emotionally and financially) , how much respect she has for 
her parents' judgment, and how valid she considers her own logic to be in 
choosing a school against her parents' wishes. 

The influence of peer groups in college selection is very significant, 
counselors say. "The grapevine" certainly has its impact. This grapevine 
grows through personal visits, discussions with friends now attending a par- 
ticular school, and pass-along folklore. This informal collection of informa- 
tion can discourage students in a given school from applying to a college for 
two to three years, or conversely can create a flow of applications for two or 
three years. Counselors report that reliance on peer group evaluation is 
currently enhanced by a strong distrust of adult evaluation. 

Guidance counselors put little emphasis on the role of teachers as an 
important influencing factor. They noted, however, that for those few girls 
who thought they knew what they wanted to major in, a favorite teacher in that 
subject might be consulted for suggestions, and possibly for potential influ- 
ence as well. But for the majority without specific interests, teachers are 
said to play only a minor role. 

Counselors' Roles and Practices 

Although some students enter the selection process with preconceived and/or 
sophisticated ideas, counselors say the vast majority of students have not given 
college selection much mature thought. Thus, the counselor's role! 

All counselors reported similar practices in terms of approaching students 
about college applications. First, in the early part of the junior year, the 
counselors meet with large groups of students and outline general procedure. 
Following this basic orientation, some counselors distribute questionnaires 
about attending college, both to stimulate student thinking about college, and 
also to give the counselor written material to digest before meeting personally 
with students. The counselor would then arrange a series of personal inter- 
views with students to determine what the girl wanted from a college. The 
number of personal interviews per student varied for different (secondary) 
schools. 

Often parents were contacted and asked to attend one of the individual 
meetings. For some parents, this represented the first time any thought had 
been given to their daughter's choice of college. Also, very important, was 
the opportunity for parents and daughter to assess realistically financial 
aspects of various types of colleges. 

During the year, students were also encouraged to attend meetings with 
college representatives. Special emphasis is placed by counselors on the need 
for students to visit schools in which they are interested, where feasible. 
Counselors say they request girls to organize with other students and parents 
to go to the schools, visit classes, and talk to the college students . 
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When distance and transportation are a problem, college catalogues are 
used more extensively for familiarization. Investigating college catalogues 
is recommended only after some initial interest was stimulated in a college. 
A few counselors felt more girls consult the college catalogues after applying 
to schools for help in deciding what specific school to attend. 

Counselors described their informal meetings with girls as relatively 
unstructured, allowing the girl to explore many aspects of college. The needs 
of the girl -- academically, intellectually, and socially -- are discussed and 
placed in the context of certain schools. The individual student's limitations 
and liabilities (e.g., low SAT scores) are discussed so the girl can draw a 
fairly accurate picture of what she wanted and what she was. 

All counselors had similar practices with respect to emphasizing the need 
to include on the list of applications at least one school where the student 
would be reasonably sure of acceptance. 

If a student is accepted by more than one school, the guidance counselors 
encourage the girl to make the final decision alone. If a girl is torn, coun- 
selors might recommend another visit or reading the catalogue. 



II. Guidance Counselors' Evaluation of Trends 
and Criteria in College Selection 

After a general discussion of the selection process, the inquiry turned 
to counselors' personal views of trends and criteria in college selection. 

Coeducation 

Coeducation was a topic that most counselors were quite eager to discuss, 
often accompanied by strong opinions. For example, several counselors in all- 
girls' schools were adamant supporters of coeducation, even to the extent of 
stating that within a few years all-girls' high schools will not be viable 
institutions. Many counselors who are advocates of coeducation strongly agree 
with girls who argue that coeducation is the only "natural and relaxed" atmo- 
sphere in which one can study for four years. Some linked their views to 
opinions about broader concepts of education, as noted below. 

One counselor had written a report about the prospective change in youth 
in the next five years and how these changes will affect her high school. She 
was not in favor of women's colleges and also predicted the breakdown of the 
traditional four-year college. 

Her explanation was that children are learning more visually 
today (i.e., television, movies, wider variety of people on the 
street) than ever before, and the visual experience is both 
rapid and vivid„ This visual learning is reinforced in dif- 
ferent ways sometimes in no way connected to initial learning 
situations. Her report went on to say that this manner of 
learning may produce a generation of very alert, observant 
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children who have short interest spans for most subjects. 
Her conclusion was, "How can we as educators impose on 
these children standard rote-learning methods in an iso- 
lated unrealistic all-girls' environment?" She said 
that although she had not included it in her report, she 
seriously doubted whether this new type of student would 
be able to remain in any location for a four-year span. 

Other counselors gave similar reasons: e.g., children are exposed to so much 
so early that a unisex classical education becomes irrelevant as a culmination 
of academic life, 

The main defense counselors gave for maintaining women's colleges was that 
girls should be given the opportunity to choose the type of school they wish to 
attend and the form of education they wish to receive. Counselors cited Wellesley 
as an excellent example of a women's college maintaining her status and continu- 
ing her classical approach to education. Two counselors felt very strongly about 
the elimination of classical learning in the American educational system and the 
responsibility of small women's liberal colleges to continue this heritage, 

A fear expressed by several counselors was that women in a coeducational 
college would not compete in certain areas (e.g., science and math) and would 
be discouraged from taking positions of leadership. Many counselors stated 
with the rise of the Women's Liberation Movement, Wellesley and similar schools 
had an even stronger responsibility to produce leaders. 

Is there any particular type of girl who counselors think is likely to be 
more successful at a women's college? A wide variety of responses was given, 
ranging from " the mature girl" to the "immature girl" and from the "motivated 
girl" to the "unmotivated girl." In short — no clear picture. 

Criteria for College Selection 

Coeducation Is considered by the counselors to be the single factor of 
greatest interest to girls in considering what they desire in a college. As 
support for this, some counselors described a machine, in use in several schools, 
that allows a student to insert a description of the kind of school she (or he) 
would like to attend, and matches the description with a wide range of colleges 
and universities. Counselors familiar with this machine said that almost every 
girl this year was listing coeducation in her description. 

However, location and curricula are also important factors. Regarding 
location. New England is considered the mecca for girls in the Eastern part of 
the United States, Moreover, counselors in other areas -- including California -- 
said that if students could afford to leave home for college their first place 
of inquiry was New England and preferably Boston. Throughout the country, schools 
In or near cities appear to the counselors to be considered as places to acquire 
a well-rounded education, although girls say they want moderate-size schools 
rather than "factories," One counselor said if she could create a school for 
half the students who walked into her office it would be "Middlebury located 
in Boston." 
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With respect to curricula, many students -- having been educated in 
increasingly liberal and flexible secondary school settings -- consider it 
important to find the same atmosphere at college. (Almost all the high schools 
visited offered some "non-traditional" programs, and even the more conservative 
schools had allowed independent work for several years „) Counselors stated 
that independent programs and studies were very faddish in terms of what is in 
vogue -- "last year it was black history and this year it is ecology," Coun- 
selors say, for example, that bright students are still interested in the 
humanities but they want to look at the subject from different perspectives -- 
and that high school girls who begin seminars in the ninth grade fail to see 
why survey courses constitute a major part of the typical freshman curriculum 
in many colleges. College catalogues provide information on program variety 
and flexibility, and counselors say that to a growing degree students are 
investigating all programs, requirements, pass-fail options, etc., within the 
catalogue. 

One counselor referred to the 1970 's as the "era of instant gratification." 
Students, she said, won't buckle down and work for four years toward one goal, 
but want to see the results of their efforts immediately. Related to this is 
the fact that exchange program availability is said to be a consideration for 
many students in college selection. Further, when girls attend schools and 
are not satisfied, they are much more willing to consider transferring how than 
heretofore. All counselors say the number of transfers has increased signifi- 
cantly during the last several years. The reasons cited are numerous: the 
men's colleges recently accepting female transfer students, the desire to 
explore other places, and "general boredom." The difficulty in adjusting is 
a problem which counselors say many girls face but run from in the form of 
transferring. 

Impact on Women's Colleges 

All counselors say they have noticed a definite decline in the number of 
applications to women's colleges and the number of girls actually attending 
such schools. They also said they believed such girls were of lower academic 
quality than in the past. For the first time counselors report girls using 
schools such as Smith as a "back-up" school to protect them if they are not 
accepted by their first (coeducational) choices. With many "top" girls now 
attracted to coeducational schools , counselors say other girls who applied 
to good women's schools with only slight hopes of acceptance are in fact being 
admitted to those colleges. Some girls not admitted to high quality coedu- 
cational institutions have even sacrificed a better quality education at a 
women's college for a poorer quality coeducational college. Counselors say 
the women's colleges most seriously hurt by these trends are those slightly 
below the Seven College schools in prestige. 

III. Images of Wellesley and the Seven Colleges 

Several specific questions concerned counselors' impressions of images of 
Wellesley and other Seven College schools. 
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Vlews in Boston 

In the Boston area, Wellesley has a distinct image. She is characterized 
by a picture of remoteness; counselors in this area say their high school girls 
do not consider Wellesley to be located in Boston, but rather in the suburbs. 
Among girls who have attended an all-girls' boarding school, there is said to 
be a strong negative feeling about continuing their education at a boarding 
school, "locked behind an iron gate," Wellesley to many represents such an 
iron gate. Associated with such images is that of Wellesley being a school for 
daughters of wealthy families -- an image counselors say is untrue but some of 
their students persist in holding. 

Academically, Wellesley is viewed as one of the best schools in the area. 
But several counselors commented that recently there has been an increase In 
the student interest in other Boston area schools (e.g., Radcliffe, Jackson, 
Brandeis, and Simmons) from academically bright students. With increased 
interest in such other schools, counselors have found the task of stimulating 
girls to apply to Wellesley a difficult one, because Wellesley is seen as being 
too oriented to "the books." Although students generally categorize Wellesley 
as a school of academic excellence with a good faculty, the objection to 
Wellesley 's form of education is that it is believed to require a student to 
be a "total scholar" in a world of girls whose main criteria for being admitted 
were high grades and high SAT scores. 

In comparison to other Seven College schools, Wellesley was viewed as one 
of the best academically. And although secondary school students in the Boston 
area see transportation as a problem, Wellesley is not placed in Vassar's "iso- 
lation" category. 



Views Outside Boston 

Outside the Boston area, counselors report a somewhat different picture of 
the characteristics of Wellesley as perceived by students. Girls who are not 
from Boston do associate Wellesley with Boston. A general image of Wellesley 
is that Wellesley girls are very intelligent, wealthy, "well-bred," sophisticated 
women. Many counselors know that Wellesley has recruited black and other minor- 
ity students, and has attempted to diversify her student population. However, 
the communication lag between fact and reputation is still affecting student 
opinion. 

Especially with out of state students Wellesley seems to have no distinct 
image among the Seven Colleges, except that it is nearer Boston than most. The 
impression in the interviews was that many counselors themselves did not have 
a firm grasp of the differences among the colleges. For example, several coun- 
selors reported suggesting that a girl consider all Seven Colleges if she wanted 
"a women's college In the East." 

IV. Attracting Quality Students 

The final area of questioning focused on what Wellesley can do to maintain 
her role as a quality women's college and continue to attract high quality 
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applicants. In this area, obviously, counselors were explicitly giving their 
own views, rather than their impressions of student attitudes. 

Again coeducation was a prime topic. More specifically, about half 
suggested coeducation as the only possible way to survive today's educational 
changes. Proponents of the change to coeducation emphatically stated that if 
Wellesley should choose this direction, more than a token number of men should 
be accepted because they (the counselors) think girls do not view a small num- 
ber of men coeducation. (It should be noted, by the way, that despite their 
interest in coeducation, many counselors reflected only vague awareness of 
Wellesley 's MIT exchange program.) 

Recruiting 

A prime area of change suggested by the counselors was that of a student's 
initial introduction to Wellesley. All counselors said the process of "white 
glove" introductions and teas was considered by most of today's students to be 
a boring, irrelevant occasion, Less formal introductory sessions were suggested, 
perhaps held even after school. Combined sessions with other similar schools 
was also suggested by a counselor beyond the East. 

Counselors noted that Wellesley has extremely loyal alumnae -- usually 
outstanding in the community -- working very hard in behalf of the college in 
recruiting. Although well respected by girls, these women are not always the 
"role model" for today's girls. If the alumna represents the only opportunity 
for student acquaintance with Wellesley, then students tend to equate their 
image of the alumna with that of Wellesley. Counselors stress the need for 
Wellesley to send (current) student representatives, especially to high schools 
from which few girls are apt to visit Wellesley, Also current students tend 
to know "what is happening" on campus in ways alumnae don't; as one counselor 
remarked, "It is unfortunate that from the time of one's graduation from college 
she is increasingly outdated." 

In a few schools, counselors commented that Wellesley did not appear to be 
"fighting" to get good applicants . . . was not energetically seeking to "sell 
herself." 



Information Dissemination 

Publicity is an area cited for improvement. Counselors state that Wellesley 
does not promote its activities and programs as well as other colleges. Specif- 
ically, Pembroke and the University of Maryland were mentioned as having changed 
their curriculum, and having consequently made it known to students that they 
were contributing to the reform of education. Many counselors said students 
thought Wellesley was becoming a stagnant school. 

Some colleges were praised for sending out early in the college year 
magazines on campus life at their institution. This was contrasted with the 
more traditional search through a catalogue for a glimpse of life on the campus. 
The Simmons catalogue was mentioned as including a cover picture of the Boston 
skyline, emphasizing her Boston location. 
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As a passing observation, most counselors volunteered that they were 
impressed that Wellesley has established a commission to study its future, 
and that it was concerned about its image and about attracting students. 



Secondary School Guidance Counselor Interviews 
Spring 1970 

Boston area 
Milton Academy (Private) 
Dana Hall School (Private) 
Girls Latin High School (Public) 
Abbott Academy (Private) 
Winchester High School (Public) 
Needham High School (Public) (Telephone interview) 



Philadelphia area 
Philadelphia High School for Girls (Public) 
Germantown Friends School (Private) 
Shipley School (Private) 
Baldwin School (Private) 



Washington D.G. area 
Walt Whitman High School (Public) 
Sidwell Friends School (Private) 
Walter Johnson High School (Public) 



Chicago area 
Highland Park High School (Public) 
North Shore Country Day School (Private) 
New Trier Township High School East (Public) 



San Francisco area 
Sarah Dix Hamlin School (Private) 
Lowell High School (Public) 
Katherine Delmar Burke School (Private) 
Urban School of San Francisco (Private) 



APPENDIX K 



SUMMARY OF DISCUSSIONS WITH DARTMOUIH 



As background material for the Commission's recommendation that the 
Dartmouth-Wellesley exchange be initiated as soon as possible, the following 
materials are included here: Part I, a letter from Miss Adams to the College 
Community summarizing the activities of the summer of 1970; Part 11, reports 
from student and faculty members of the Commission's Dartmouth Study Committee; 
and Part III, excerpts from reports written by Wellesley faculty members who 
have participated in discussions with members of the faculty and administration 
of Dartmouth. 

Part I 

September 18, 1970 

To Members of the Wellesley College Community 

From Ruth M. Adams 

Shortly after Wellesley joined the Twelve College Exchange, John Kemeny, 
President of Dartmouth College, wrote asking whether Wellesley would be inter- 
ested in exploring the possibility of a special relationship with Dartmouth, 
closer and of greater magnitude. I presented his letter to the Commission on the 
Future of the College, and it was agreed that we should investigate this pos- 
sibility. 

Two visits in May and June involved members of the two administrations, 
Wellesley's Commission, and Dartmouth's Trustee Study Committee on Coeducation, 
In June and July, Wellesley and Dartmouth exchanged draft proposals. 

At present we are discussing a relationship by which the educational program 
of each institution would be strengthened. Specifically, we are exploring three 
possibilities: an exchange of students involving up to two hundred undergraduates 
from each institution, an exchange of faculty members, and cooperation in academic 
planning. 

The student exchange would be considered an integral and important part of 
the educational program of each institution whether or not either or both colleges 
eventually became coeducational. Students would, if they wished, be able to plan 
their college career to include study at an institution with a comparable, but 
also a markedly different, educational program and to take advantage of the total 
curriculum of the two institutions. In addition, students would be able to live 
and study in two quite distinct environments--a suburban college in a metropolitan 
area and a university in a rural setting. A close association of the two institu- 
tions in other areas would give special strength to the exchange experience and 
ensure appropriate continuity in the development of the individual's educational 
experience. 
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The faculty exchange would provide the stimulating and challenging experi- 
ence of teaching in a different environment to members of the faculty who would 
enjoy occasionally the opportunity to teach elsewhere without reference to the 

normal pattern of sabbatical leave. 

Cooperation in academic planning could take many forms. In some instances, 
for example, academic departments at the two institutions might wish to plan 
course offerings to enrich the total curricular program in their field. In 
other cases the cooperation would probably be more informal; for example, a 
department at one institution might use faculty members from the other as out- 
side examiners or visiting lecturers. 

Faculty and student enthusiasm and support for an association of this 
nature are essential. It cannot be pursued without it. Since August small 
groups of Wellesley and Dartmouth faculty have met on two occasions. Those 
participating report that direct discussions with their counterparts are of 
great value, and they recommend that the Wellesley community acquaint itself 
with the academic program at Dartmouth. 

We plan to keep you informed as these discussions develop and would appre- 
ciate your thoughts, suggestions, and proposals so that the recommendation to 
Academic Council, whatever it may be, has wide and general support and is formu- 
lated with the good advice you can contribute. 

Miss Blair McElroy, Executive Director of the Commission, is Wellesley 's 
coordinator of the discussions with Dartmouth. The following members of the 
faculty, who were available during the summer, have met with their counterparts 
at Dartmouth. All of them are prepared to share with you their current informa- 
tion and evaluations: Mrs, Allen, Miss Avitabile, Mrs. Bell, Mr. Cohen, Mr. 
Dickstein, Mr. Ferry, Miss Fleming, Mrs. Guernsey, Mr, Johnson, Mrs. Lefkowitz, 
Mr. London, Mrs. Melvin, Mr. Norvig, Mr. Phibbs, Miss Rock, Mr. Schechter, and 
Mrs. Spacks. 

I would be pleased to have your initial reactions. 

Part II 

General Summary of Assessment by Committee Assessing Faculty Opinion about 
Wellesley-Dartmouth Exchange 

Responses to our attempts to assess faculty views on the Welles ley-Dartmouth 
exchange were so varied as to resist summary, beyond saying that while there was 
considerable mild approval of the exchange as an idea, more approval than not, 
there was also considerable skepticism about its workability, both in general and 
in particular. There were also some expressions of uneasiness about the relation 
of this proposal to other possible programs which might be under consideration, 
such as coeducation, some uneasiness that some smaller departments might be threat- 
ened to a degree, especially in their more advanced offerings, by losing their 
majors at crucial points in their majors' undergraduate careers. There was also 
considerable interest in certain special programs at Dartmouth, such as the Foreign 
Study Program, work projects in Watts and Jersey City, the ABC Program, and so 
forth. The idea of faculty exchange was favorably regarded, in general, but there 
were many practical doubts about how this would work, especially for our non-tenured 
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faculty. Our report to the Commission comes closest to a summary statement 
when it says that no negative decisions need to be arrived at on the basis of 
our investigation, but that our investigation certainly suggests no impressive 
positive mandate either, 

Mary Allen, Paul Cohen, David Ferry 

Recommendations of the Student Members of the Dartmouth Study Committee 

1. We believe that there should definitely be an exchange with Dartmouth. 
One hundred students each way would be the most reasonable figure to begin with, 
and would make sufficient impact on both schools to make the program worthwhile. 
We suggest an experimental period of three to five years. 

2, The justification for such an exchange is similar to that of the 
Twelve College Exchange, We believe that Wellesley should make available the 
opportunity for a year at another school to a substantial part of its student 
body--more than is possible under the Twelve College plan. The proposed 
Wellesley-Dartmouth exchange hopefully would lead to broader and deeper involve- 
ment with a similar, yet distinctly different college. Wider variety of educa- 
tional experience should result. 

3. We strongly urge, however, that the MIT exchange not be downgraded. 
The largest possible variety of options is desirable. Along these same lines, 
we urge further consideration of full coeducation for Wellesley. These pro- 
grams are complementary. 

4, Regarding the implementation of the proposed exchange, we offer several 
suggestions, 

a. Due to the apparently high interest in a term (as opposed to a full 
year) exchange, this option should be further considered. 

b. We strongly urge that housing on both campuses be coed and that the 
exchangees be well distributed across campus. Such a plan would 
lead to the greatest possible interaction among exchange students 
and the students of the host school, 

c. The main criteria for the selection of participants should be aca- 
demic reasons and faculty and adviser recommendations. We think a 
mixed class exchange desirable, with class participation in the 
exchange proportional to the number applying from each class. 
Black representation should also be proportional. 

In conclusion, we have found very substantial support for such an exchange 
among students here, and we urge that the exchange be implemented as of fall 
1971. 

Lisa Hill '71, Katharine Kilbome '71, Charlasme Murrell '73, 
Margaret Stiehler '71 

Addendum to Students' Report on D artmo uth 

My status on this committee as I have defined it is exclusively as a repre- 
sentative of the black student community at Wellesley, and so my sole concern 
has been to search out and examine (very superficially at best) the positive and 
negative aspects of the proposed exchange as far as the brothers from Dartmouth 
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and the sisters from Wellesley are concerned. Consequently, please note that 
this report is strictly concerned with conveying a black point of view on the 
exchange, and although certain points I make may be generally applicable to 
Wellesley and Dartmouth students, I hope that this will be considered as a 
separate entity, reflecting the concerns of a specific and exclusive group. 

I would like to make clear the fact that I recommend the implementation 
of the Dartmouth exchange for the year 1971-72. I realize that there are 
technical problems which still need to be solved, but the concept standing on 
its own merit seems to be basically a sound one. One thing that must be looked 
at realistically is that 100 students from each school should be the anticipated 
amount instead of 200-300. To underscore this fact I've found that the brothers 
at Dartmouth are much more interested in having a substantial number of sisters 
from Wellesley come up than to come to Wellesley themselves. The general consen- 
sus among them is that Dartmouth has more to offer academically and Wellesley 
more to offer socially, so they figure that the best of two worlds can more 
logically exist at Dartmouth^ 

Generally speaking, the sisters are interested in the exchange because they 
see Dartmouth as the means to work in one of its urban programs, or to go to 
Africa to study. In other words, they want to go to Dartmouth to leave school 
for at least a semester. This is to Dartmouth's advantage in one way because 
obviously they will be using the presence of women on campus, which is one of 
the major points of the exchange, but on the other hand, these programs are an 
integral part of Dartmouth life, and offer an invaluable experience. 

A third point is that Dartmouth affords the sisters and brothers a chance 
to be just friends. One would have the opportunity to meet and know each other 
without the social pressures which exist at both schools now. The only problem 
with this is that the sisters will probably get treated like queen bees five 
days a week, and abandoned on the weekends when the brothers head for Smith and 
Holyoke, 

The most significant black interest is on the part of the freshmen here, I 
hate to quote numbers but at least ten are more than seriously considering 
Dartmouth for a year. Most black upperclassmen are interested but less enthusi- 
astic because many have vested interests in projects, programs or people in the 

various black communities around Boston. 

To sum this up, I still maintain that we should only try for 100 from each 
school for the first year. Dartmouth has an excellent black studies department 
and faculty, and I was particularly impressed with the diversity of approach in 
the classroom. The major problem as I see it is to get brothers interested in 
coming down to Wellesley. 

Charlayne Murrell '73 

General Findings from Questionnaires Distributed to Participants In the November 
4 Student Exchange 

1. Seventy- five per cent of the hostesses and exchangees said they would 
either definitely or probably want to spend the next year at Dartmouth = Reasons: 
(a) different location, (b) change in atmosphere, (c) social advantages --boys as 
friends, (d) course offerings, (e) computer, drama, studio art and Hopkins 
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facilitieSj (f) foreign languages and term abroad program, (g) medical school 
program, (h) engineering program, and (i) black studies program, 

2. Twenty-five per cent said they would not care to exchange to Dartmouth. 
Reasons: (a) personal--academic, friends, etc, (b) Boston, (c) didn't like 
the atmosphere--too outdoorsy, (d) courses not as good in major, (e) classes 
not as stimulating, and (f) very disorganized, 

3. The majority of Wellesley visitors to Dartmouth changed their impres- 
sion of the school favorably, citing its academic strength and facilities, and 
noting that the "wild men of Dartmouth" stereotype is not really valid, A 
small minority were disillusioned with the academic offerings and interest of 
the students as well as its Isolation in the "north woods." 

4. The majority of Dartmouth visitors to Wellesley seem to have been 
favorably impressed with Wellesley as a result of their visit, 

5. The range of reactions to the classes and faculty of Dartmouth appeared 
to indicate that the girls found both comparable to Wellesley' s, 

6. Most visiting girls found Dartmouth guys quite hospitable, although 
some apparently had less favorable experiences. 

7. Overall, the consensus was that there was sufficient support, especi- 
ally at Wellesley, to institute an exchange of 100 students each way, but 200 
was regarded as an unrealistic figure. 



Part 111 
Excerpts from Faculty Reports 

Mary Allen, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 

My first impressions upon reading the proposals on the exchange were 
fairly negative, basically because of the idea of areas of specialization which 
I felt only the faculty in individual departments could decide upon after much 
discussion. The evening discussion did much to relieve my fears about the 
program, and many questions were cleared up. I now favor this program for a 
number of reasons, most important being (a) the advantage of allowing students 
the opportunity of taking different courses which we are unable to offer, or 
even similar courses but with different instructors, and (b) the advantage of 
large numbers of students being able to leave Wellesley for any number of 
reasons, but still continue in their education at another college. 

The consensus of our group was that we do not anticipate large numbers of 
science majors to participate in this program except perhaps in the sophomore 
year, but that we favored the idea of the exchange. A chemist from Dartmouth 
felt few chemistry students would come to Wellesley for specific courses and I 
think I would agree about our biology majors going to Dartmouth for specific 
courses. On the other hand, I would encourage students in certain areas of 
biology to strongly consider going to Dartmouth for a year. The math department 
at Dartmouth has much to offer to students interested in computer science. We 
discussed at length the idea of the exchange being used as an alternative to 
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coeducation or as an introduction to coeducation which will make alumnae 
ralumniH more prone to accept eventual coeducation. On this topic we were 
divided, and strong feelings were offered both ways. The majority of those 
present favored coeducation and approved of or had reservations about the 
program for those reasons. 

The emphasis on the aims of the program being very varied and allowing 
students to select the exchange for many different reasons is important « 
The importance of faculty members from each school in similar disciplines 
meeting and discussing programs before any concept of specialization is dis- 
cussed was evident. Different departments could get very different benefits 
out of the program and it should be up to individual departments to decide 
on these. The enthusiasm of the faculty from Dartmouth made it evident to me 
that we must have discussions of faculty from both schools in similar disci- 
plines and that this enthusiasm can make the program succeed. Seminar presen- 
tations and invitations to our seminars or colloquia might be a good way to 
begin faculty and student communication. 

Grazia Avitabile, Professor of Italian 

My first reaction to the proposal was very favorable because It seemed 
to me to offer (1) the possibility of experimenting with coeducation, (2) a 
new option for students, (3) an enlargement of horizons for the faculty, 
particularly, but not exclusively, for those in very small departments, and 
attendant curriculum offerings (such as the Urban Program, Comparative Litera- 
ture, etc.), and (4) the possibility in the future for each institution to 
specialize in different areas. 

On further thought I had some reservations, very much on the lines brought 
out in the general discussion at the evening meeting: (1) intricate and time- 
consuming arrangements between departments and plans for the future, (2) the 
number of students who would actually wish to exchange versus the definite 
number indicated in the proposals, (3) specific number of years specified for 
the duration of the association, and (4) last but not least, the actual educa- 
tional aim of the proposal. 

I find myself on the whole still very favorable to the proposal. I am in 
agreement with the sense of the meeting that any association should be entered 
upon with a minimum of intricate arrangements, a maximum of flexibility, and 
strong encouragement to collaborate in all areas where collaboration is reason- 
ably easy and profitable (allow things to grow and develop if they will), that 
the exchange should be for one year with the possibility for an additional 
year for individual students who demonstrably would profit educationally from 
it, that the next step is to involve all the faculty and the students in the 
discussion. 

The Dartmouth Foreign Language Program seems to me very attractive for 
the student who really wishes to learn a language since it is preceded by a 
course at the home institution and reinforced, immediately in most cases at 
Dartmouth, by a one-term immersion in the language and culture abroad. The 
greatest difficulty to be worked out regards the two-term versus the three- 
terra system, but for Wellesley there are other difficulties to be considered, 
not the least one for credits for this term. 
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The Dartmouth Comparative Literature Program is very interesting because 
it crosses not only national literature boundaries but also the boundaries be- 
tween literature and other fields. For students interested in comparative 
literature the opportunity is obvious since Wellesley has only very limited 
offerings. For the interested faculty it is an opportunity because the program 
is very flexible and a Wellesley faculty member could give at Dartmouth a 
course that he or she would not be able to give at Wellesley. 

Carolyn Bellj Professor of Economics 

In developing a new product, most firms have a series of tests to provide 
not quantitative measures of marketability or profitability but merely a stop 
or go signal. Looking at our visit to Dartmouth as one test in such a series, 
I would summarize its findings as go, but don't expect the next signal to read 
Full Speed Ahead. 

Both teams yesterday shared the widespread confusion of "educational" 
(meaning curricular) benefits with "coeducational" benefits, with the result 
that much of the reasoning was circular. I have thought for a long time that 
it would be much simpler to talk about co-habitation than coeducation. The 
educational benefits from living with all kinds of people are obvious and 
merit attention on their own. The educational benefits of having men and women 
in the same lecture room are not obvious. If both colleges stated flatly that 
the purpose of the program is to enable each to gain more experience with 
co-habitation and the match is planned because Dartmouth and Wellesley are of 
roughly equal academic quality, then I think straightforward planning to effect 
the same kind of simple arrangements that now exist for seniors at the seven 
sisters would be useful. If either or both insist on predicating the match 
on educational benefits, meaning curriculum or program gains, then we are not 
only indulging in self-deception but unleashing complex and costly labors of 
highly dubious general worth. 

This is not to say that some cooperation between Dartmouth and Wellesley 
could not yield significant benefits along more or less conventional academic 
lines. Evidently some programs can be usefully, and fairly easily, converted 
to joint operation: the international terms or years, sharing key personnel 
within a given department or field, sending an honors student to gain from the 
specialized competence at another institution, and so on. But in my opinion 
such ad hoc cooperation neither requires nor justifies the kind of wholesale 
exchange program envisaged. And to work out detailed arrangement for each 
department's participation in such a wholesale exchange would, in my opinion, 
involve costs of faculty time and effort far outweighing whatever genuinely 
academic benefits might result. 

Paul Cohen, Associate Professor of History 

I strongly support the proposed exchange between Dartmouth and Wellesley. 
I see it as being a neat way of smoothing the transition to full coeducation 
(though certainly not a substitute for it); also I believe it is the kind of 
step that small and middle-sized liberal arts colleges must take if they are 
to avoid becoming second-class institutions, as a result of the siphoning off 
of their best faculty and students to the larger ("more to offer") universities. 

Aside from the general advantages of such exchanges, there are specific 
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advantages to a Dartmouth-Wellesley relationship. First, there is the matter 
of curricular complementarity (which Dartmouth needs only slightly less than 
Wellesley, if one views her from the perspective of, say, a Berkeley or a 
Michigan). Second, there is the coeducational aspect. Large-scale exchanges 
have the virtue of adding more members of the opposite sex without immediately 
reducing, to a significant extent, the number of degrees that can be granted to 
the original sex. During a transitional period this probably makes very good 
sense. 

Third, there is the marked contrast in the two institutions' respective 
settings: Wellesley, a suburban college in a major metropolitan area; 
Dartmouth, a rural university. Fourth, there is the intangible but, in my 
view, very important matter of contrasting styles. This is more than the sum 
total of all the other differences between the two institutions. Exchange stu- 
dents, as well as faculty, will have the opportunity to become Immersed in an 
unfamiliar educational environment. This can be very stimulating to the indi- 
viduals directly involved; it can also have a significant feedback aspect, as 
the two institutions over time become engaged in a process of total cross- 
fertilization. 

Some more specific comments follow: 

(1) Discussions at Dartmouth persuaded me that one year ought to be estab- 
lished as the normal exchange period, two years being permitted only In excep- 
tional cases. The basic reason for this is that if a student spends two post- 
freshman years at the other institution, his educational experience in general, 
and major program in particular, will have been so greatly influenced by the 
other institution that it will become farcical for the home institution to con- 
tinue as the degree-granting institution. Transfer, in such a case, would 
obviously make much more sense » But this opens up the whole business of Wellesley 
granting degrees to men, and Dartmouth to women, 1 personally would support such 
a step, but I don't know whether either Wellesley or Dartmouth is ready. 

Let me make haste to add that I can envisage exceptions to the one-year rule. 
One exception, though only partial, would be the case of the Wellesley student 
who spent her junior year at Dartmouth and then returned to Wellesley, but did a 
senior honors thesis under the supervision of a Dartmouth professor. I see no 
objection whatever to such an arrangement, provided that commuting facilities 
can be established^ 

(2) On the matter of faculty exchanges, it seems silly to me to think only 
in terms of one kind of exchange. I, for one, would object to spending a year 
at Dartmouth. It would take me away from Cambridge's library facilities, which 
are essential to my work. My wife, as a practicing lawyer in Massachusetts, 
would have to quit her job, etc. etc. If, on the other hand, there happened 
one year to be a demand at Dartmouth for an advanced seminar in the field of 
modem Chinese history, I think that 1 would be willing to travel up to Dartmouth 
for a day once every two weeks, 

(3) For a Dartmouth-Wellesley exchange to work, an imaginative, aggressive, 
and on-going public relations effort would have to be made. This is mandatory. 
Among other things, it would include making available to all students and faculty 
much more detailed explanations of course offerings than can be gotten from either 
institution's present catalogues „ 
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(4) Joint consultation and planning between Dartmouth and Wellesley 
departments in the same fields would seem essential if the proposed exchange 
is to develop into more than just an "exchange." The $64 question is: How 
much? My impression is that there will never be a single answer to this ques- 
tion. Much will depend on what a given pair of departments have to offer each 
other. Much, also, will depend on whether there is mutual respect and rapport 
between individual faculty members on the two campuses. Looking at it realis- 
tically, I think that a great deal of cooperation might well develop in some 
cases, almost none in others. And that's probably as it should be. 

Louis Dickstein, Assistant Professor of Psychology 

My general feelings about the proposal are favorable. I believe that it 
would be a good first step toward full coeducation and that it would provide 
one more significant educational opportunity for our students. 

Our department is stronger in the areas of child, personality, and social 
psychology than it is in the areas of experimental psychology such as learning 
and perception. The Dartmouth department is much stronger in experimental in 
terms of the number of courses they offer and in terms of their facilities. 
One of the compensations for faculty in our department teaching in the experi- 
mental areas is that it is possible for them to attract individual students 
into independent research projects. With the establishment of the Dartmouth 
exchange it is quite likely that such students would go to Dartmouth for advanced 
work. This would make it very difficult to retain or attract competent faculty 
to teach experimental courses at the intermediate level. The importance of main- 
taining such courses at Wellesley cannot be overemphasized. A student should be 
able to receive well-rounded training in the major at the intermediate level 
without being compelled to go elsewhere for a year. Furthermore, one cannot 
maintain a self-respecting department of psychology which has no representation 
in the experimental area. Thus, complementary areas of specialization might 
serve to undercut the balance (whatever there is of it) in our department and 
this would be most unfortunate. 

These remarks may not reflect the opinion of the department but rather the 
views of one junior faculty member beginning his second year at Wellesley. It is 
quite possible that the views of senior faculty as well as those of other junior 
faculty are quite different from mine. 

David Ferry, Professor of English 

The principal value Cof the exchange!] for our students, as we talked about 
it, would be in the provision of opportunities for the kind of diversity supplied 
by a temporary change in locale, by the chance to learn in a different atmosphere 
with different associates and presumably therefore with somewhat different per- 
spectives and angles of vision. The other side of this coin is that the two 
departments and the two institutions are sufficiently similar, both in methods 
and in academic standards, to provide for more reasonable and reliable controls 
or guarantees of the quality of our students' experiences under such a program 
than are present under the twelve-college plan and under other programs which 
our students sometimes individually wish to investigate elsewhere. We all recog- 
nized that this is a period in which students are more than usually concerned 
with variety in their academic experience, and 1 think we all acknowledged that 
within reason this can be a very good thing. 
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There was general agreement that somewhat similar benefits might present 
themselves in exchanges of faculty: the chance to work for a time in a some- 
what different climate, to strengthen oneself professionally by working for a 
time with a different set of associates and with students who differ at least 
to a degree from those with whom we habitually work. We also contemplated with 
some--with considerable--enthusiasm all sorts of possibilities for faculty co- 
operation other than the exchanges themselves: for example, the use of each 
other's faculty as a source of honors examiners; invitations back and forth 
to sit in for a day or two as participants in one another's courses and seminars; 
and a number of other pleasant, valuable and inexpensive opportunities. 

There was some concern that the exchange program not be used in order to 
impede the possible development of a genuine coeducational program at Wellesley, 
or to deflect attention from the fullest possible discussion of such a program. 
There was also some feeling that faculty exchanges of less than a year be made 
possible, since so many of us have wives or husbands whose own careers will not 
make it^easy for them to pull up stakes for a year's time, and since it would 
be possible for some of us to contemplate spending, once in a great while, the 
first term away from home. (We realize that this would only be feasible, if 
at all, in the first term, where Dartmouth's first trimester most nearly coin- 
cides with our first semester.) There was also some serious concern that such 
faculty exchanges would ordinarily only be practicable for tenured members of 
the faculty, since for a junior faculty member to spend two years away (an 
exchange year plus an early leave) during his years of probation would put him 
in an insecure position. 

Don't commit either institution too soon or too irretrievably to programs 
of specialization which might cause far more trouble than they will bring in 
benefits. Above all, don't define the program principally in terms of what it 
will do with respect to "areas of specialization." Define it in terms of 
larger, simpler values which might promote a climate in which, as things 
develop, the benefits of cooperative specialization might, among other things, 
be achieved. 

Janet Guernsey, Professor of Physics 

I would hope that it would be strongly indicated (if this is really so) 
that this is not a try-out of or easing- into a coeducational situation for 
either institution. The consensus of the meetings seemed to be that coeducation 
will become universal, probably within the next decade. I do not agree at this 
time with this prognostication, and would be distressed if our justification for 
entering an exchange program with Dartmouth was predicated on any such belief. 
It is true that many people are nervous about total coeducation and will jump" 
at any proposal which appears to "put off the day of decision." Justification 
of the proposed program must rest firmly on the realization of strong educational 
values. 

As I see it the educational advantages are (1) opportunity for joint plan- 
ning of area studies, with elimination of some duplication of effort, leading 
to broader offerings by the two institutions; (2) diversity of instruction for 
students who take advantage of the exchange; and (3) access to the Dartmouth 
computer. This could of course be effected by Wellesley even if the exchange 
did not materialize. 
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If many students from a small department participate in the exchange this 
could lead to a dearth of students in the Grade III courses. This would not 
happen every year, and would perhaps be alleviated by the presence of exchange 
students from Dartmouth, It should be stated, however, that this program should 
not be envisaged as a step toward dropping courses from the Wellesley curriculum 
which because of their advanced nature have a small enrollment. Wellesley must 
keep a complete major curriculum in its small departments, both for those stu- 
dents who do not wish to participate in an exchange, and for faculty members who 
would not wish to be limited to teaching elementary material. 

The possibility of an exchange of faculty members is the best feature of 
the proposals from my point of view. A change of venue would certainly provide 
an incentive to work toward improvement and updating of course material, methods 
of instruction, research, and curriculum planning at the home institution. It 
might also provide a broader outlook for exchanging faculty members on the prob- 
lems inherent in their own discipline. From this point of view, faculty exchange 
should be for not less than one year. 

Roger Johnson, Associate Professor of Religion and Biblical Studies 

I spent most of the afternoon talking with the chairman of the Religion 

Department at Dartmouth. We concluded that our two departments offered the same 

basic curriculum and in most cases our courses were duplicates rather than com- 
plementary. 

One exception to this pattern was the Dartmouth Religion Department offer- 
ings in the field of Indian Religions, Islam Religions, and courses in the method- 
ology of the study of religion. Wellesley in turn offered more extensive course 
offerings in the field of Biblical Studies and the Ancient Near East. We spent 
some time discussing the practicality of developing a complementary curriculum 
at these points. We concluded that it was not very plausible. Dartmouth faculty 
did not feel that they were likely to encourage their students to major in 
Biblical Studies at Wellesley. We at Wellesley did not feel that a student inter- 
ested in Indian Religions would likely go to Dartmouth for a year, unless there 
were other reasons which also made than an attractive year's study program. 

The original Dartmouth proposal for student-faculty exchange seemed to be 
both clear and viable: it was a way of significantly increasing the number of 
women students on the Dartmouth campus without a corresponding increase in build- 
ings, faculty size, and other supporting facilities. The counter proposal by 
Wellesley involving a long range curricular development seemed to us to be less 
viable and less clear. Whether a Dartmouth-Wellesley exchange program would 
benefit Wellesley or not depends in good part on Wellesley' s own plans for deal- 
ing with the "men on campus" issue. 

Mary Lefkowitz, Associate Professor of Greek and Latin 

In general, it was both educational and reassuring to talk to faculty who 
were concerned primarily with the quality of their teaching, and who seemed to 
know and care about their students as individuals. This shared commitment should 
make cooperation between faculties much easier than in the case of coordinations 
between institutions with very different orientations, like Wellesley and MIT, 

My impression from the group discussion was that representatives of larger 
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departments viewed cooperation in curricular planning with less enthusiasm. 
In part this was based on fear of loss of empire; in part, on a desire to 
give the student who did not leave the home campus opportunity to profit from 
"complete coverage" of a field; in part, on a concern that even more energy 
would have to be expended on negotiations, if additional administrators and 
outside faculty were involved in the recruitment and hiring of staff. Very 
little was said about financial considerations. There was also considerable 
concern about the extent of student participation in the program. Most of 
the students involved would be juniors and seniors, which would deprive faculty 
of the students they had trained at the time when the training was beginning 
to take effect. It was felt that the sciences in particular would be reluc- 
tant to part with their major students. 

In order to convince the faculties at each institution that such an ex- 
change is desirable for other than social reasons, hard cost data and projec- 
tions must be provided, to indicate that course offerings cannot be expanded 
without sacrifice of other programs. Considerable attention must also be given 
to the question of student participation. It is encouraging that no one seems 
to be worried about differences in academic standards or about negative effects 
of competition from (or presence of) the opposite sex. 

Stephen London, Assistant Professor of Sociolog y 

Franklin Smallwood, the Director of the Urban Studies Program, first intro- 
duced me to IMPRESS, a computer device which serves pedagogical and research 
functions. It is a computerized library of basic social science data on a 
broad range of topics and is also programmed to teach the student statistics 
and computing techniques. IMPRESS was developed at Dartmouth and is now used 
at other institutions in New England which hook up to the central computer in 
Hanover. I was told that it would be possible to have several stations at 
Wellesley, and the IMPRESS staff could give a demonstration at Wellesley at any 
time, CA demonstration was given in February 1971.3 

Mr. Smallwood then explained that the Urban Studies program at Dartmouth 
had been placing students in the South End under a Dartmouth-MIT arrangement 
which I am familiar with. The MIT director of that program has left MIT and Mr. 
Smallwood was extremely interested in our East Boston program as a new arrange- 
ment for Dartmouth students. We agreed to pursue the matter further in subse- 
quent discussions - 

I now feel that there are some very definite and specific academic grounds 
for such an exchange. Our participation in IMPRESS and their participation in 
the East Boston program were two exciting possibilities. In these cases, each 
institution has something rather unique to offer the other. As we all discussed, 
there will be departmental and program variation in possibilities of benefiting 
from an exchange . 

Torsten Norvig, Associate Professor of Mathematics 

Proposed faculty exchange . In mathematics (and probably In the exact sci- 
ences too) this is a good thing. The mobility of tenured Wellesley faculty 
appears to be low; the experience of teaching in another quality institution 
could be valuable to many„ Further, participation in the deliberations of another 
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department could lead to curricular and other educational changes. It should 
also be kept in mind that many interesting seminars are run on the Dartmouth 
campus--in mathematics so many that a Wellesley faculty member might consider 
spending a sabbatical year there. 

Dartmouth has been singularly successful in spreading the "computing 
gospel" to almost all of its students. This is partly due to the d3mamic 
personalities of the people involved and partly to the simplicity of the 
Dartmouth system. A one or two year loan of a Dartmouth faculty member and a 
leased wire from the Wellesley campus to the Kiewit Computation Center would 
accelerate the date on which computing became a meaningful part of the Wellesley 
educational experience. 

Proposed student exchange . A majority of Wellesley students will, in any 
given semester, be taking courses in four or more different departments. 
Despite this the following remarks are concerned with the mathematics courses 
which a Wellesley mathematics major might elect. The undergraduate programs of 
the two schools in mathematics are close enough to make an exchange feasible. 
The greater variety of courses at Dartmouth is less than the combined Wellesley- 
MIT offerings. 

If a larger number of Wellesley mathematics majors elect to study at 
Dartmouth for one year this would lead to a decrease in the number of grade III 
level courses offered here. This is, for many reasons, a bad thing, 

Patricia Spacks, Professor of English 

In large departments such as English, it seems apparent, advantages of 
interchange greatly outweigh disadvantages. The Wellesley and Dartmouth English 
departments represent different intellectual approaches, different sorts of 
emphasis; students would surely profit by being exposed to both. Another re- 
sult of the visit, however, was to make me aware of the very different problems 
of small departments. I am not in a position to assess their magnitude; it 
seems to me that confrontations of chairmen would be the most efficient way to 
discover exactly what sorts of difficulty might be anticipated. 

The experience of meeting and talking with people from Dartmouth dramatized 
the advantages for both institutions, from the faculty as well as the student 
point of view, of expanded horizons. The theoretical advantages in terms of edu- 
cational possibility are much more abstract, problematical, and arguable, I 
suspect that faculty enthusiasm for this project will be in direct proportion to 
the number of faculty members who have had the opportunity of direct involvement 
with their Dartmouth counterparts; and the discussions in Hanover made it clear 
that faculty enthusiasm is the prime prerequisite for a successful undertaking 
of this sort, since without it wide student involvement is unlikely. 

My chief reservation concerned the possible infringement of departmental 
autonomy implicit in the idea of inter-college consultation about faculty ap- 
pointments. But this, like all the other problems, seems capable of being 
worked out on the basis of individual departmental arrangements. 
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POPULATION IMPACT STUDY 

Scott M. Cunningham and Stephen A. Greyser 
December 1970 

The attached study provides detailed information on the one-time (capital) 
and continuing costs prospectively associated with various total sizes and 
female-male "mixes" of the Wellesley student body„ The report was prepared by 
Will Rodgers of Management Analysis Center, Cambridge, under the direction of 
Drs, Scott M, Cunningham and Stephen A. Greyser. 

These figures were developed after considerable discussion with the Vice 
President for Business Affairs and other relevant individual administrators. 
The underlying assumptions involved in each expense area are carefully described 
in the accompanying pages. Where appropriate, ranges, rather than a single cost 
figure, have been given. 

Please note , however, that some of the assumptions (and their cost conse- 
quences) are not necessarily ones with which the reader will be in agreement 
such as the extent of perceived needs in the physical education area. It is 
for just such reasons that the supporting detail has been provided. Further, 
using this information, the reader should also be careful not to "double-count" 
certain faculty costs. More specifically, the additional faculty needed to 
teach a greater total number of students could in large part be those associ- 
ated with new curricular program areas. 

The size-mix conditions treated are those initially discussed and suggested 
by the Commission for study, plus the additions made after the November meetingo 
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December 1970 
To: Wellesley College Commission 

From: Management Analysis Center, Inc. 

■The attached reports of November 4 and December 8 show the financial con- 
sequences of a number of alternative "mixes" of student enrollment at Wellesley, 
Several major types of alternatives are examined: 

■ the addition of male students at Wellesley, with no decrease 
in female students from the present 1750 

" the addition of female students beyond the present 1750, with 
no male students 

" sizable numbers of male students as exchange students, with 
no increase in the total size of the student body 

■ a student body of 2000, with 50 per cent men and 50 per cent 

women 

• a student body of 2000, comprising 1500 female students, 250 
male students, and an additional 250 men as exchange students 
(December 8 report) 

Estimates of costs and income have been obtained through analysis of 
the present 1970-71 College budget, discussions with heads of various budget 
centers, and an examination of material on other colleges' forecasts of in- 
creased costs from enrollment changes or shifts to coeducation. 

Major assumptions for the cost and income estimates are: 

1. Income and cost estimates are based on the same index used 
by Wellesley in its 1970-71 budget. 

2. Effects of inflation, tuition increases, and other planned 
construction are not included. Only the effects of enrollment 
changes are examined here. 

3. All students are housed on campus 

4. No new construction or purchase of faculty housing for 
additional faculty is assumed. 

It should be noted that treatment of the student- faculty ratio has a great 
impact on the costs of an enrollment increase <> As is explained in note 21 of 
the November 4 report, instruction costs assume expenses are 90 per cent direct- 
ly proportional to enrollment and 10 per cent fixed. The range of estimated 
costs varies as follows: high estimate assumes faculty growth directly pro- 
portional to enrollment growth, i.e,, maintaining the present student- faculty 
ratio of 11:1; low estimate assumes faculty growth at one-half the rate of 
enrollment growth, with resulting ratios of 11.5:1 for 2000 students, 12.3:1 
for 2250 students, and 13:1 for 2550 students. 
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Memorandura to: Members of the Wellesley College Commission 
From: Management Analysis Center, Inc. 

Date: December 8, 1970 



At the November 20-22 meeting of the Commission it was decided MAC 
should investigate the financial consequences of one more enrollment 
alternative .... 

1, 750 female students, 250 of which are on an exchange 
program with an equal number of male students, and 
250 male degree students. This implies a population 
living on the Wellesley campus in any one year of 1, 500 
women and 500 men. 

The attached exhibits show the results of the investigation. Not surprisingly, 
the figures are similar to, and as a result comparable w^ith, case #1 in the 
November 4 MAC report. Generally speaking, operating and capital costs 
are higher in the present case (let us call the present investigation case #10) 
than case #1 for two reasons: a) an exchange program provides additional 
administrative costs and possible needs for more dormitory space because 
of inefficient room allocation, and b) 250 men, even on exchange, are more 
expensive to have on campus than the 250 women they replace. Additional 
operating income is the same for both cases #1 and #10 because there is the 
same increment in tuition and fees from enrollment increase. 

"Where figures are the same in the two cases, the supportive assumptions for 
case #1 in the November 4 report will provide sufficient definition. This 
leaves for further explanation any of the figures that are different for case 
#10. Described below are the specific assumptions behind figures in case 
#10 which differ fromi case #1: 

Additional Capital Costs: 

Dormitories - The low end estimate is the same for cases #1 
and #10jassurQing 2 new dormitories costing $ 1, 440, 000 each. 
However, a 250 student exchange program could cause in- 
efficiencies in room assignments to the extent that another 
dormitory would be needed. Its cost is included in the high end 
estimate of case #10, with all dormitories costing $1, 800, 000 
each. 

Physical Education Facilities - Costs in the low end estimate 
of case #10 are $25,000 higher than for case #1, comprising: 

a) another playing field at $20, 000 
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b) $20 per exchange student in additional equipment, 
or $5,000 

Costs in the high end are $55,000 higher, comprising the 
above two costs, plus: 

c) 3 tennis courts, at $10,000 each 

Parking Facilities - The higher cost for case #10 results from 
a greater percentage of car ownerships (and, hence, parking 
needs) among the 250 male exchanges than the women they replace. 
The number of additional parking spaces needed is 28, which 
means a greater cost of $8, 000 to $14, 000. 

Additional Operating Costs: 

Student Services - The difference in both ends of the cost range 
is $13, 000, accounted for by: 

a) $6,000 in maintenance wages and supplies for the 
additional playing field (see additional capital expense 
above) 

b) $1, 000 more in staff benefits for increased wages and 
salaries in Operation and Mantenance and Related 
Activities 

Related Activities - There is a difference of either $13, 000 at 
the low end of the cost range or $68, 000 at the high end from: 

a) $6,000 more for food for the 250 exchange males 

b) More dormitory operating costs comprising: 

b-1) $7,000 at the low end, for higher security 
and maintenance costs from occupancy by 
the 250 male exchanges, or 

b-2) $62,000 at the high end, which assumes not 
only higher security and maintenance costs 
for males, but maintenance and security 
for one additional dormitory (see additional 
capital costs above). 
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EXHIBIT 1 



ESTIMATED FINANCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF 



ENROLLMENT CHANGE 



(in thousands of dollars at 1970-71 prices) 



1, 500 Woraen 

500 Men {including 

?.5n pyrhangRs) 



Additional Operating Costs 
Additional Operating Income 
Net Change in Operating Budget 



$951/1,237 
881/883 



-$70/-354 



Additional Capital Costs 



$3,910/6,699 
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EXHIBIT 2 



ADDITIONAL OPERATING COSTS 
[in thousands of dollars at 1970-71 prices; 





1, 5 00 Women 




500 Men (including 250 




exchanges) 


General Administration 


$3 


Student Services 


141/151 


General Institutional 


23 


Instruction 


292/513 


Library 


30 


Research and Other Grants 


- 


Operation &: Maintenance 


47 


Related Activities 


280/335 


Scholarships & Prizes 


135 


Other Expenses 


- 


Total Additional Costs 


$951/1,237 
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EXHIBIT 3 



ADDITIONAL OPERATING INCOME 



(in thousands of dollars at 1970-71 prices) 





1, 500 Women 

500 Men (including 250 
exchanges) 


Student Fees 
Endowment and Gifts 
Research and Other Gifts 
Miscellaneous 
Related Activities 
Scholarships and Fellowships 
Other Income 


$606/608 
•? 

275 
? 


Total Income 


$881/883 
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EXHIBIT 4 



ADDITIONAL CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 



{in thousands o£ dollars at 1970-71 prices) 





1, 500 Women 

500 Men (including 
250 exchanges) 


Dorraitories 

Dining and Social Facilities 

Classrooras 

Office Space 

Physical Education Facilities 

Parking Facilities 

Student Loan Fund 


$2,880/5,400 

200/250 
280/350 
377/507 . 
26/45 
147 


Total New Capital Costs 


$3,910/6,699 



APPENDIX M 



SUMMARY REPORTS ON QUESTIONNAIRES 

In the spring and summer of 1970, questionnaires were administered to the 
student, faculty and administration, and alumnae constituencies of the College. 
The preparation, administration, and analysis of these surveys was under the 
direction of Drs, Scott M. Cunningham and Stephen A. Greyser. 

These detailed questionnaires addressed themselves to topics of common 
interest to all constituencies, such as satisfaction with various aspects of a 
Wellesley education (academic, social, etc.), issues of educational change (such 
as hroadening the age range of students, adding extensive graduate programs, 
etc.), attitudes toward more men on campus, increases in Wellesley's size, and 
the like. In certain areas the questions were common to all constituencies (for 
example, size, major educational programs, men on campus). In other areas, the 
questions were keyed to the given group, such as retrospective assessments of 
life at Wellesley for alumnae, more detailed reactions to prospective educa- 
tional changes for on-campus groups, and more extensive questioning about on- 
campus life for students. 

Despite "the events of May" which affected on-campus response, and the 
typical non-response problems associated with mail questionnaires, nonetheless 
response rates from all groups were substantial. More specifically, some 66 
per cent of students, 63 per cent of faculty and administration, and 60 per cent 
of alumnae returned their questionnaires prior to the cutoff dates for computer 
tabulation. 

In the fall, summary reports were prepared for each of the three surveys. 
These reports were in turn distributed to their respective groups. (In the 
case of alumnae, this was done at Regional Councils and through an article in 
the Alumnae Magazine .) These summary reports appear as part of this appendix: 
M-1, M-2, and M-3. 

In addition to these summaries, the following materials were prepared for 

the Commission. (Copies may be consulted in the Commission office.) 

. Composite responses (all respondents on all questions) for each 
questionnaire 

• Representative verbatim comments from respondents on qualitative issues 

such as : 

--the strengths and weaknesses of having many more men on campus 

--conceptions of "the character of Wellesley" 

--views on the meaning of "quality education for women" 

— the most important educational issues at Wellesley 

■ Detailed analyses (drawn from all three questionnaires) on key issues 
such as size, men on campus, and over-all satisfaction with Wellesley 
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" Sets of computer tabulations of all basic data organized by major 
analytic variables (such as undergraduate class, view on desired proportion 
of men on campus, etc.) This material is available for student and alumnae 
data only« 
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M-1 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF STUDENT QUSSTIOHNAIS^ 
September, 1970 



The following summary represents some of the highlights from the Commission's student 
survey, along with selected comparative findings from the alumnae and faculty surveys. 
Additional analyses are still underway, and a more complete presentation will be available 
later in 1970. 

Among the specific topics treated are the state of student satisfaction with Wellesley 
(overall, academically, and otherwise), reactions to Wellesley's educational programs and 
suggestions for prospective changes in them, views on how many men should be on campus and 
via what means, and opinions as to changes in Wellesley's size. 

Overall Satisfaction 

In terms of overall satisfaction with Wellesley, student reactions are split: only 
48% consider Wellesley to be "the best" or "one of the best" choices they could have made, 
12% consider it "a mistake." (Among last year's seniors these percentages are 42% and 19%; 
among freshmen 55% and 8%.) Similarly, about half, 51%, say that they would choose Wellesley 
again--41% for seniors, 50% for sophomores and juniors, and 59% for freshmen. When asked 
what type of school they would attend, only 6% say "another women's college," while 61% and 
16% respectively say "an established coed school" and "a men's school that recently started 
admitting women." Some 32% report they have seriously considered transferring. 

Wellesley alumnae hold a more positive attitude toward their Wellesley experience, with 
69% reporting retrospectively that they would select the College again. The figures are 
over 70% for pre-1960 alumnae, and about 60% for alumnae of the 1960's. Faculty, assessing 
their satisfaction with Wellesley as "a place for a permanent academic career," report pre- 
dominantly favorable attitudes--30% "very satisfied," 42% "somewhat satisfied," 11% neutral, 
and 17% dissatisfied. Not surprisingly. Faculty who have been at Wellesley for longer 
periods of time express more satisfaction than do newer Faculty. 

Concerning coming to Wellesley, for 80% of students, Wellesley was their first choice 
(or early decision). In deciding to come to Wellesley, the College's overall academic re- 
putation (93%) and proximity to Boston (73%), were the principal factors. In terms of prior 
expectations, an excellent intellectual life was by far the principal one (85%). On the 
social side almost all students (89%) expected an adequate wee kend social life, but rela- 
tively few (35%) say the same about week day social life. 

Opinions vary with respect to student satisfaction with different aspects of life at 
Welles ley--academic, extracurricular, social, post-college plans. When asked how well 
Wellesley has met their expectations in each of these areas, 59% say "very well" or "rather 
well" for their academic life in general, a proportion that grows to 64% for academic life 
in a special field. Less enthusiastic are the reactions to Wellesley's extracurricular 
life (35%) and social life (38%), Even less satisfaction is expressed with post-college 
educational planning (29%) and career planning (28%). (Also see "Advising and Counseling" 
below.) 

Education at Wellesley 

Students react very positively to Wellesley's general- liberal education: 91% consider 
it "excellent" or "good." (Some 93% of alumnae concur.) As for specific facets of the 
academic experience, the quality of course content and the faculty/student ratio draw par- 
ticularly favorable ratings. Least favorably evaluated are academic advising, the amount 
of social interchange with instructors, and the extent of formal requirements. As might 
be expected, students react much more favorably when the ratings context is that of their 
major department--registering about 20% more enthusiasm on these same elements. For ex- 
ample, 56% are "enthusuastic" or "very satisfied" with the quality of instruction in their 
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major field, 34% for that in the college as a whole; similarly, these assessments with 
regard to course enjoyment are 53% and 31%. Only in variety of course offerings is there 
a similar level of satisfaction, and dissatisfaction, for both the College in general and 
major department. Buttressing this view is the fact that 81% of students favorably rate 
their experience with their major field--29% "very satisfactory" and an additional 52% 
"generally satisfactory." Among seniors and juniors only, about 3 out of 4 would prefer 
the same najor if given a choice. 

Students to a marked degree think that they should have considerably more influence 
on the educational policies of the College as a whole and their major department. About 
10% say they now do have "a great deal" or "quite a bit" of Influence at the level of the 
overall College; 70% think they should have that much influence. At the departmental level, 
the comparable figures (26% and 74%) show much more perceived present influence, but desire 
for still more. Of note is the fact that most students (77%) do consider their major de- 
partments to be responsive to student views and suggestions; only 10% describe departmental 
reaction as "indifferent" or "antagonistic." Some 30% strongly agree that faculty promotions 
should be based in large part on student evaluations. While Faculty generally support in- 
formal and formal consultation on the part of students in a wide variety of academic areas, 
they prefer to limit student voting participation to matters of student discipline. 

As to suggestions for educational improvement, students evince the most interest in 
providing greater opportunities for independent work (62% say "major improvement"), making 
course work more relevant to contemporary life and problems (56%), and more emphasis on 
interdepartmental courses (53%). Faculty also express strong interest in these improvements. 
Separately, about half the Faculty (47%) considers the rate of curriculum change in its own 
field to be "about right," although almost as many (39%) think it has been somewhat slow. 
Pass-not pass in all courses also generates student support (47%) as a major improvement; 
about two-thirds of the students say they now use the option in non-major electives and 
courses taken to fulfill distribution requirements, and 63% say it has made little difference 
in the quality of their work. Although about half think that grades at the college level 
are meaningless, nonetheless students generally consider grading at Wellesley to have been 
a fair estimate of their work (22% dissent). Separately, students also say they would like 
the College to make it administratively easier to create an interdisciplinary major. Faculty 
favor making the major field more flexible, but very strongly reaffirm its necessity. 

Broader kinds of educational change also receive student support. The aforementioned 
student desire for more interdepartmental work is also reflected in 61% endorsement of inter- 
disciplinary institutes (treating particular issues or problems). Faculty (60%) and alumnae 
(57%) also favor such a program. Students favor the development of an extensive M.A. pro- 
gram (64%), an idea that generates 59% Faculty support and 53% alumnae support. A majority 
(51%) of students desire a downtown Boston campus, but relatively few Faculty (33%) or 
alumnae (25%) concur. Students also consider it desirable (63%) to accept undergraduates 
older than "normal" college age, as do alumnae (64%) and particularly Faculty (88%). As 
for attitudes toward relaxing admissions standards to admit more minority group students, 
42% of students--and 33% of alumnae--are in favor. 

]>ten on Campus 

On the whole, students very strongly support more men on campus. For example, 61% 
think this should be a major priority of the College. This sentiment is backed by student 
belief that Wellesley's educational quality (65%) and social quality (86%) will be improved 
as a result. Although more men is considered a priority by most students, aggressive re- 
cruiting of quality women students prior to aggressive efforts to bring more men to Wellesley 
generates 38% agreement (40% disagree, the others don't care). Only 5% would like to see 
Wellesley return to an all-fenale institution, and 77% consider such a step "strongly 
undesirable." 

As to how many men should be at Wellesley, when asked this question directly, about 
half the students think that about 50% men on campus is the most desirable proportion. 
The Class of 1970 is somewhat more emphatic than are others on this point. Very few 
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students (only lOZ) say 20% or fewer men is most desirable. Responding explicitly to the 
idea of 507o men, 56% of present students say "strongly desirable," and an additional 21% 
say "somewhat desirable," while only 16% say "somewhat" or "strongly undesirable." When 
it comes to the proportion of men on campus students consider necessary , reactions are more 
diverse: 10% say "no men," another yi% give proportions of 307(. and under, and 27% say 50% 
or more. 

Among the Faculty, about half consider bringing more men to the campus as a major 
priority. As for the desirability of having many more men (about 507o) on campus, 407o of 
the Faculty say "strongly desirable" and another 18% "somewhat desirable;" in contrast, 
23% consider such a step undesirable. Some 42% say that "50% men" is the most desirable 
proportion. 

While many alumnae support or accept the addition of more men on campus, some 157,-307. 
(depending on the question) say they would prefer Wellesley to remain basically a women's 
college. Aggressive recruitment of quality women students prior to the same for men gener- 
ates 587o agreement, only 197o disagreement among alumnae; 437o of Faculty support such a move. 
Alumnae, in some contrast to others, are more evenly split on the desirability of about 507o 
men on campus. Further, only about 307o of them think the most desirable proportion of men 
is 507. or more, and 167o answer "no men," 

How about implementation ? Students very strongly support continuation and extension of 
exchange and cross-registration programs. For example, 77% say it would be "strongly de- 
sirable" to faring more men to campus via programs such as the 12-College Exchange. About 
38% strongly favor actively seeking male transfer students (beyond freshmen year) and 34% 
strongly favor recruitment of male freshmen. Formal merger with an existing male institution 
or the development of a coordinate male college at Wellesley generate much less support. 
These patterns of preference are also very similar for Faculty and alumnae, although the 
extent of support is greatest among students. 

As for the impacts of having many more men on campus, students would be most concerned 
if there were to be difficulty in maintaining Wellesley's distinctiveness, and also concerned 
if it meant a decline of women in positions of responsibility on campus. 

Size of We:llesley 

Opinions are split about evenly over increasing the size of Wellesley's student body: 
about half (497o) say "keep about the same," while almost as many (407o) say "increase some- 
what, up to 2,000." These reactions are related to one's attitude on the desirability of 
having many more men (about 50%) on campus. For example, among those who consider many 
more men on campus "strongly desirable," 567o think Wellesley's size should be increased up 
to 2,000 or more, even though 397o of this same group think Wellesley's size should be kept 
the same. By the same token, among those who consider many more men on campus undesirable, 
only 167o think Wellesley's size should be increased up to 2,000 or more, while 737o say it 
should be kept the same. 

Reactions on the same issues for Faculty and alumnae also suggest that those who advo- 
cate as many as 50% men on campus are willing to see the College grow somewhat, but not in 
proportion to the percentage of men they prefer. In essence, they advocate reducing the 
number of women somewhat to accomodate more men on campus. 

Outside of Class 

It is on the social side, as noted earlier, that Wellesley is most criticized by 
students for not meeting expectations: 357= respond "rather" or "very poorly." Similarly, 
29% consider dating opportunities "poor" or "very poor" and 287, think their dating frequency 
is "generally" or "highly unsatisfactory." More specifically, although only 5% expected to 
date "very seldom," 207= report this as their actual dating frequency. Alumnae remembrance 
of dating opportunities and social life are remarkably similar. On another social dimension, 
namely having "boys as friends" as part of one's college experience, 807o of the students 
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.. iniportant," and another 13% say it is "sonrawhat important." On a related 
subject, 37% say they have developed non-dating friendships with MET students met via the 



Regarding "getting away from the campus," over half the students report weekends away 
once a month or more; 24% go away every weekend. In an average month, about 70% n^ke at 
least a weekly trip to Boston, with about 20% reporting a dozen or more such trips per 
month. The same percent report having fulltime use of a car. 

Student activities and part-time work consume a considerable amount of the typical 
student's time. Among extracurricular activities, athletics (39%), community service (35%) 
political activity or groups (33%), and music-drama (33%) are most popular. Some 36% of 
students claim to spend six or more hours a week on such activities. As for paid work, 
about half the students say "none," but about 15% report over seven hours of paid work a week, 

i^^i£iBS™25^,__Counseling 

On both academic and personal matters, advising and counseling are consistently cited 
as zones of poor performance. For example, post-graduate career and educational planning 
are the two lowest-ranked areas wherein Welles ley has met student expectations. Advising 
on personal natters receives the fewest "excellent" and "good" ratings among aspects of 
one's student experience at Wellesley. Advising on academic roatters-"-in general and in 
one's major department- -rates similarly low. When asked "who and what was most helpful 
in choosing a major field," only 9% cite a faculty member or administrator, while 61% cite 
themselves. Alumnae also express dissatisfaction with career planning while they were stu- 
dents. Faculty tend to agree, particularly regarding personal counseling, although Faculty 
consider academic counseling to be strong, 

Va r ia tlons ij\ Res pons e a 

Student opinion is rather homogeneous, although the Class of 1970 appeared to be some- 
what less satisfied than others. Interestingly, opinions of recent alumnae (since 1960) 
seem to parallel soitewhat the views of students, with older alumnae tending toward more 
conservative stances regarding men on campus and educational change. However, in contrast 
to anticipations held by some, older alumnae did not exhibit uniform patterns of strong 
conservatism, and were more likely (than others) not to respond to key questions about men 
on campus and other "recent issues," presumably reflecting a willingness to let others de- 
cide these matters. Among the Faculty, those who have been at Wellesley for six years or 
less (typically younger and non-tenured) show stronger interest in educational changes and 
most support for more men on campus. However, like alumnae opinion, a variety of views is 
represented among all groups. 



nany carefully prepared questionnaires and additional comments made on them reflect 
a serious concern on the part of students regarding the nature, and the process, of change 
at Wellesley. The Conanission is most appreciative of the time and care students devoted to 
completing the questionnaires (returned by some two- thirds of the student body) . . . and is 
already taking these views into account in its deliberations. 
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M-2 

SUMMARY OF INITIAL RESULTS OF FACULTY-AIMINISTRATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

October, X970 

The following summary represents some of the highlights from the initial analysis of the 
Commission's Faculty-Administration survey (returned by about 63% of the Faculty-Administration 
group), along with selected comparative findings from the student and alumnae surveys. Additional 
analyses are still underway, and a more complete presentation will be available later in 1970. 

Among the specific topics treated are the state of Faculty satisfaction with Wellcsley, their 
opinions of Wellesley's academic life, their views of student life, and their positions on issues of 
Wellesley's future- -educational, coeducational, and size. 

Faculty Careers at Wellesley 

Faculty career satisfaction with Wellesley is predominantly favorable. When evaluating Wel- 
lesley as "a place for a permanent academic career," 30% of respondents say they are "very satisfied" 
and an additional 42% "somewhat satisfied," with 17% indicating some form of dissatisfaction, and 
11% not taking a position either way. Those having been at Wellesley for longer periods of time 
express somewhat greater satisfaction than do those who have more recently arrived. For example, 
20% of the instructors and assistant professors indicate they are "very satisfied" with Wellesley, 
compared with 33% of the associate and full professors. Separately, almost a third--31%--say they 
"definitely" or "probably could be more satisfied" elsewhere; further, some 33% report a Job offer 
in the last two years, and another 36% note a serious job inquiry. 

Primary attractions listed by Faculty as reasons for coming to Wellesley include the College's 
academic reputation (cited by 72% of the respondents), ability of the students (61%), and proximity 
to Cambridge and Boston (577..) • The same three reasons (in that order) are given as reasons for 
staying at Wellesley, with salary, departmental reputation, and having a spouse working in the 
Boston area as major secondary reasons. 

Analogous satisfaction data were collected from alumnae and students. Of the alumnae, 69% 
report that they are "somewhat" or "very satisfied" in their present retrospective attitudes towards 
their Wellesley experience. Further, 697= also say they would select Wellesley again, and 757* of the 
aluamae say they would be pleased if a college age daughter were to attend Wellesley. Current Wel- 
lesley students are less enthusiastic about "the Wellesley experience," with 48% considering it 
"the best" or "one of the best" choices they could have nade, and 517. indicating that they would 
choose Wellesley again. 

Education at Wellesley 

About two-thirds of the Faculty (67%) think Wellesley does an "excellent" or "good" job of 
giving "the kind of education you think it should." Further, 637= consider the overall intellectual 
climate at Wellesley to be "excellent" or "good;" however, a "fair" rating is given by 327=, and 
"poor" by 37<.. Among those making similar evaluations for their own department, 667o report "excel- 
lent" or "good," 24% "fair," and 107^ "poor." Separately, some 737= of those responding consider the 
overall reputation of their own department, compared with other Wellesley departments, to be "above 
average" or better; a similarly favorable departmental evaluation is made when the standard of com- 
parison is the same department "at other schools of Wellesley's caliber." 

Students and alumnae both react very positively to Wellesley's general- liberal education: 91% 
of the students and 937* of alumnae consider it "excellent" or "good." As for specific facets of the 
academic experience, the quality of course content and the faculty /student ratio draw particularly 
favorable ratings from students. Students react more favorably--by about 207= — when the ratings con- 
text is their own major department rather than the College as a whole. 

With respect to the student body, some 37% of the Faculty think the academic quality of 
Wellesley students has deteriorated in recent years, and 607o say that higher intellectual quality 
for admissions would be an improvement. Nonetheless, 537= agree that more minority-group students 
should be admitted to Wellesley, even if it means relaxing normal academic standards. The latter 
is also supported by 427. of students and 337= of alumnae. 

The focus of Wellesley's education, according to the Faculty, should be more on preparation for 
graduate school (79%agree) than for specific careers (42%). Moreoever, 90% disa gree with the notion 
that college education for women should be non-professionally oriented, e.g., toward conmunity 
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service, family life, etc. Alumnae suggest a slightly different emphasis, with specific preparation 
for graduate achool or specific careers less strongly supported than is preparing students to deal 
with major social issues of the day and for coimiunity service; the strongest (89%) support is for 
preparing students "to deal with whatever nay confront them." 

In assessing educational improvements at Wellesley, the Faculty would like more emphasis on 
Interdepartmental courses (82% consider it a major or minor improvemant) , and greater opportunities 
for independent work for students (817«). They fai-or more experimentation in subject mstter (80%), 
and would like more course vork to be relevant tc ccnteraporary life and problems (61%). Student 
reactions on these same issues are very similar. As for curriculum change, about half the Faculty 
(47%) considers the rate of curriculum change in their own field to be "about right," although 
almost as many (397=) think it has been somewhat slow. 



Faculty (84%) favor making the major field more fies:ible, but very few (13%) think it 
should be abandoned. Students less strongly affirm the concept of a major field, and particularly 
point to the need to nmke the interdepartmental major administratively easier. 



grading system, 64% of the Faculty would also like more experin^ntation here. In 
this area, about two-thirds of the students report using pass-not pass in non-imjor electives and 
courses taken to fulfill distribution requirements, and 63% say this has made little difference In 
the quality of their work; about half the students think that grades at the college level are 
meaningless. 

Facu lty and Student Life 

In tenns of departmental decision-making patterns, about half the respondents report that 
decisions are made by senior Faculty and/or the department head; the other half say the whole de- 
partment is involved in the process. Some 61% of the Faculty consider that they have "a great deal" 
or "quite a bit" of opportunity to Influence their department's educational policies, compared with 
70% of the respondents who feel they should have such influence. Some 25% of the respondents think 
they have an opportunity to influence the educational policies of the College (49% say they should 
have such an opportunity) . 

Regarding what goes on inside the classroom, 63% report that they have "almost complete" con- 
trol over the content of their courses, and an additional 22% say they have "substantial" control. 
Separately, although 79% support mors experimentation in teaching methods, 69% say they now "feel 
quite free" to utilize different teaching approaches, and only 4% say they feel constrained by 
department or College attitudes in this regard. Only a modest proportion (37%) of Faculty support 
the proposition that "students are willing to challenge me thoughtfully in class;" but 79% say stu- 
dent effort in their courses is substantial, and 647= consider the quality of student discussion in 
class to be satisfactory, although only 507o say the same about the amount of discussion. 

Outside the classroom. Faculty evaluate rather negatively students' social life (30% "excellent" 

^ "good"), and living situation (31%); student activities are somewhat better regarded (45%) but 
still well below the level of the Faculty's evaluation of education at Wellesley (67%). Student 
views, and the opinions of alumnae, follow a similar pattern, with weekday social life most severely 

criticised. 

Advising and counseling is another area of criticism, particularly on personal matters. Faculty 
consider academic counseling to be of good quality (82%), with career development counseling (63%), 
and personal counseling (427,) less favorably evaluated. Students order the three in the same way, 
but are more critical across the board. 

Of the Faculty, 53% think that Wellesley should be as concerned with students' personal 
guidance as it is with their intellectual development, and 73% think It is important for the Faculty 
to develop friendships with the students outside of the classroom. Faculty generally believe that 
they are reesonably or very well informed about student opinion, behavior, and academic interests-- 
well over 50% give affimative responses in each of these areas. Some 66% of the Faculty report 
having "better than average communication or rapport" with the students and 93% of the Faculty would 
describe themselves as "somewhat or quite sympathetic" towards student points of view on most issues. 

Faculty generally support informal and formal consultation of students in a variety of areas 
including Faculty promotion, but generally wish to limit student voting participation to areas of 



or 
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priroary student concern or Interest, such as student discipline. Faculty are particularly reluctant 
to support student voting participation in the areas of Faculty promotion and specific course con- 
tent. In marked contrast, students say they should have much more opportunity to influence educa- 
tional policies of the College (10% report they now have a "great deal" or "quite a bit" of influ- 
ence, 70% say they should have such influence), and their major department (26% "do have," 74% 
"should have"). Most students (77%) do cite their departments as being responsive to student views 
and suggestions. 

Priorities for Educational Chanj ge 

In assessing possible changes in or additions to Wellesley's educational programs, Faculty most 
strongly agree on the desirability of accepting undergraduates older than "normal" college age--89% 
say "highly" or "somewhat desirable." The establishment of interdisciplinary "institutes" treating 
particular issues and problems is supported by 607o; the most frequently mentioned suggestions for 
such institutes are urban-suburban studies, the role of women, and environmental studies. Developing 
an extensive M.A. program is considered desirable by 59% of Faculty respondents. Day care centers 
for children of married students (63%) and of Faculty (57%) also elicit majority support. The idea 
of a downtown Boston campus extension is rather poorly received: 34% favor, but 50% consider it 
undesirable. 

Student response patterns show less delineation among programs, with at least 50% considering 
each one desirable. Alumnae patterns are similar to the Faculty's, except no program receives more 
than 64% support. 

The Faculty also was asked to rank a series of priorities for future investment and fund-raising 
Overwhelmingly cited as first prlorlty--with 43% of the #1 votes--"Faculty salaries." Funds "to 
Improve teaching and research facilities" is the clear #2 choice (17%), and "financial aid for 
female students" is third (12%). A separate evaluation of aspects of life at Wellesley in terms of 
areas In need of urgent improvement reveals rapport between administration and students as the most 
frequently cited item (407o), with promotion and tenure policies, more men on campus, and research 
funds mentioned next most often. 

Future of Wellesley - Men on Campus 

Generally, Faculty support bringing additional men on campus; indeed, about half consider this 
to be a major priority for Wellesley. When explicitly asked about the desirability of having "many 
more men on campus (about 50%)," 40% of the Faculty say "strongly desirable" and another 18% say 
"somewhat desirable;" in contrast, 23% consider such a step undesirable. Regarding the specific 
percentage of men considered desirable , 42% state 50% or more, and only 6% give answers of 15% or 
fewer men. Reactions to the percentage of men necessary show more variation- -117, say "0%," an 
additional 25% give answers under 25%, and only 16% say "50% or more men." 

Students are more strongly in favor of more men on campus, and alumnae are less in favor. 
Regarding the desirability of "many more men on campus (about 50%)," students reaction is 77% 
"strongly" or "somewhat desirable," 16% undesirable; alumnae are very evenly split on this same 
question, with 34% saying desirable, 36% undesirable, and about 30% not taking a position. 

In terms of the impacts of more men on campus, Faculty strongly endorse (7l7<.) as beneficial 
male participation in all classes, and in campus organizations and activities (677o) . The social 
benefits of more men on campus--via a "more normal social envlronment"--are also cited as partic- 
ularly desirable (73%). 

As to whether the presence of more men on campus will lead to "basic changes in Wellesley's 
character," Faculty evaluated a series of hypothetical changes as "major," "moderate," or "minor," 
and also assessed the desirability of such changes. For example, Wellesley degrees for a small 
number of men is seen as a rather minor change (26% "major"), and one that 437= consider desirable. 
Degrees for many men is considered "a major change" by 64%, and 47% say this is desirable. "Many 
more male faculty (65% rather than the current 45%)" is viewed as a rather moderate change (44% 
"major"), but one that only 147» consider desirable. 

The latter point is reinforced by responses to separate questions regarding how the "distinctive 
contribution and role of women" should be emphasized at Wellesley. Singled out as the most important 
way is "faculty composition," with 57% of the Faculty saying this Is "essential" or "very Important." 
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The role of rfomen as a subject for research is considered important by 49% of the Faculty. This 
emphasis on retaining Wellesley's traditional distinctive concern and involvement with women is a 
strong undercurrent in the responses. 

In terms of implementing the addition of more men on campus, very strong support (82%) is given 
to exchange programs (such as the 12-Coilege Exchange) as a desirable route. Continuation and expan- 
sion of the MIT arrangement are cited as desirable by 68%, and 70% would like to see more cross- 
registration programs with Boston-area schools. Accepting male transfer students (51%) and recruit- 
ing male freshmen (48%) receive less Faculty support. A coordinate men's college (25%) and formal 
merger with an existing male or coeducational institution (147o) are considered least desirable. 
Some 13% would like to see Wellesley return to an all-female school, a position considered unde- 
sirable by 75%. 

Responses to these questions from students and alumnae follow the same pattern~-strongest 
support for continuation and expansion of exchange programs, moderate interest in male transfer 
students and male freshman recruiting, and least interest in a coordinated college or merger. 
However, the extent of support is greatest among students, with Faculty and alumnae, respectively, 
showing lower absolute levels of support. 

Future of Wellesley - Size of the Colleg e 

There is majority support among the Faculty for some increase in Wellesley's size (up to 2000), 
with 51% supporting such an increase and an additional 10% supporting greater increases; 35% pre- 
fer to keep Wellesley's size about the same. Alumnae are more in favor of holding the line on size 
(54% "about the same" and 32% "increase somewhat"), with students in between (49% "about the same," 
40% "increase somewhat"). These reactions are related to one's attitude on the desirability of 
having many more men on campus, although there are inconsistencies in the responses. Those who 
advocate many more men on campus are more willing (than are others) to see the College grow somewhat, 
but n ot in proportion to the percentage of men they prefer. In essence, they advocate reducing the 
number of women somewhat to accomodate more men on campus. Among the Faculty, when asked about this 
issue directly, 35% opt for such a reduction in women (to hold total size about the same), while 52% 
prefer that any men be additional to the present number of women. 

Variations in Responses 

Faculty members who have been at Wellesley for six years or less (typically younger and non- 
tenured) show stronger interest in educational changes and most support for more men on campus. 
For example, with respect to the desirability of having many more men (about 50%) on campus, over- 
all Faculty opinion is 58% "strongly" or "somewhat agree." But agreement is 69% among Faculty who 
have been at Wellesley six years or less, 61% among those with 7-19 years at Wellesley, and only 
31% among Faculty members with 20 years or more at Wellesley. Further analysis of response vari- 
ations is still in process. 

Alumnae opinion reflects a similar variation, with more recent alumnae generally more interested 
in change. However, it should be noted that older alumnae did not reveal the monolithic pattern of 
strong conservatism anticipated in some quarters; further, older alumnae were more likely than re- 
cent ones not to respond to key questions about men on campus and other "recent issues," presumably 
reflecting a willingness to let others decide these matters. The views of recent alumnae (since 
1960) tend to parallel those of current students. Opinion among the latter is rather homogeneous, 
although the Class of 1970 expressed somewhat less satisfaction with Wellesley than did other 
students. 



Obviously, members of Wellesley's Faculty and Administration are very much concerned with the 
College--now and in the future. This concern is reflected in the many handwritten coninents on the 
questionnaires. The Conmission is most appreciative of the time and care devoted to completing the 
questionnaires . , , and is already taking these views into account in its deliberations. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF ALUMNAE QUESTIONNAIRE ■■ September, 1970 

The following summary represents some of the highlights from the alumnae survey along with selected 
comparative findings from the student and faculty surveys. Additional analyses are still underway and a 
more complete presentation will be available later in 1970. 

Among the specific topics treated are evaluations of alumnae satisfaction with Wellesley (educationally 
and otherwise), reactions to prospective changes in Wellesley's educational programs, views on how many men 
should be on campus and via what manner, and opinions as to changes in Wellesley's size. 

Perspective on the Wellesley Experience 

Wellesley alumnae hold a very positive attitude towards their Wellesley experience with 75X reporting that 
at the time they were students, they were "somewhat" or "very satisfied," while 14% express dissatisfaction. 
Their retrospective attitude today is slightly less favorable (697= satisfied, 17% dissatisfied), but the absolute 
level of overall satisfaction is still strong, with 69% of the respondents indicating they would select Wellesley 
again. 

Students currently at Wellesley are somewhat less enthusiastic about "the Wellesley experience," with 48% 
considering It "the best" or "one of the best" choices they could have made, and 51% indicating that they would 
choose Wellesley again. The Faculty's overall satisfaction with Wellesley as a place for a "permanent academic 
career" indicates that 71% are "very" or "somewhat satisfied", with 31% saying they would "probably" or "definitely 
be more satisfied" elsewhere. 

Alumnae reaction to the quality of their liberal arts education at Wellesley is strongly favorable, with 93% 
rating Wellesley as good or excellent in this category; 91% of today's students say the same. This general empha- 
sis on Wellesley's academic reputation is supported by the fact that 83% of alumnae say academic reputation was a 
very Important factor in bringing them to Wellesley; the figure is 93% for present students. Less strong relatively 
but nonetheless favorable was the reaction to more specific educational elements. For example, 65% rate Wellesley 
as good or excellent In providing training for graduate study, and 81%, give the same evaluations to education and 
training in their own special field. Alumnae reaction to the variety and quality of extracurricular activities 
Is less strong but still very favorable: 72% of the respondents rate the variety of extracurricular activities 
as "good" or "excellent" and 68% rate the quality similarly. Less favorably assessed are categories relating to 
dating opportunities, which receive 47% retrospective approbation; interestingly, today's students rate their 
satisfaction with dating opportunities and frequency about the same--40%-50%. Social life, by the way. Is con- 
sidered to have been the second most Important item (after studies) in an alumnae's life at Wellesley. 

Alumnae indicate that while at Wellesley they received the most satisfaction with the friendships that they 
developed at Wellesley, and with developing their ability to get along with different kinds of people. They were 
least satisfied with their development of career goals, preparation for marriage and family life, and preparation 
for dealing with community problems. Current students are remarkably similar to the alumnae attitudes In the 
pattern and intensity of their satisfaction of the progress they have made at Wellesley. 

Alumnae attitudes towards Wellesley can be sumnarized perhaps most succinctly by the fact that 75% would be 
pleased if a college age daughter were to attend Wellesley. 

Future of Wellesley - Educational Issues 

There is very strong agreement that Wellesley's curriculum should emphasize the preparation of students 

"to deal with whatever may confront them" (89%) --clearly reflecting the aforementioned views about a liberal 

arts education. Preparing students to deal with major social issues of the day and for community service are 

also supported rather strongly with somewhat less support for emphasis on preparation for graduate school or 
specific careers. 

In reviewing possible changes in Wellesley's educational programs 64% of the respondents think Wellesley 
should accept some students older than "normal" college age. A majority (53%) indicate a desire to establish 
an H.A, program, support day care centers for children of faculty (57%) and students (587„) and support the 
establishment of interdisciplinary Institutes (57%). There is decidedly less support (25%) for the establish- 
ment of a downtown Boston campus extension, except among more recent graduates (36%). 

Current student reaction to a possible Master's program is strong (64%), as it is toward the acceptance of 
older undergraduates (637„). The establishment of interdisciplinary institutes is strongly supported by 617, and 
51% advocate the establishment of a downtown Boston campus extension. Faculty support Is strong for accepting 
older undergraduates (88%); and support is moderately strong for a Master's program (59%), day care centers for 
faculty children (56%) and student children (63%), and the establishment of Interdisciplinary institutes (617o). 
They exhibit less enthusiasm for accepting younger undergraduates (497=) and still less (33%) for a downtown 
Boston extension. 

There is 8-1 alumnae belief that admissions standards have improved since their graduation. As for relaxing 
standards to admit more minority group students, 337o of alumnae--and 42% of students--are in favor. 

The Future of W el lesley - Men on Campus 

In general, the alumnae support or accept the addition of more men on campus In a variety of ways. But 15% 
to 30% (depending on the particular question) say they would prefer Wellesley to remain basically a women's 
college. Many of this group recognize, however, that this may not be possible always despite their preferences. 
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Hence they appear willing to accept men on campus via such means as exchange programs--!. e. , ways that seem to 
detract least from We lies ley as a women's institution. There is some support (38%) for the idea that without men 
Welles ley would have increasing trouble recruiting quality students. And 21% feel sufficiently strongly to agree 
that "women's colleges are no longer a viable institution;" however, 67% of alumnae respondents disagree. There 
is very strong feeling (58% agree, 19% disagree) that increased recruiting of quality women students should pre- 
cede male recruiting. 

Among people on campus, the proposition that quality women are no longer attracted to women's schools yields 
56°A agreement from students, 43% from Faculty. Some 56% of students and 46% of Faculty support the proposition 
that women's colleges are no longer viable as an institution. As for increased recruitment of quality women 
students prior to concentrated efforts to bring men into Wellesley, 38% of students favor this, 43% of Faculty. 

As to the desirability of men on campus, the prospect of having about 507, men on the campus generates 30%-40% 
support (depending on the specific question). As to the specific proportion of men considered desirable, 30% of 
alumnae think that 507„ or more men should be included on the campus; however, a minority of 16% state strongly 
that "no men" would be the most desirable proportion. 

How much of a basic change in Wellesley's character do alumnae think more men on campus would cause? Among 
the many prospective impacts of men on campus, alumnae generally point to two as representing "very major or 
major change" for the college--Wellesley degrees for many men (69%) and male freshmen admitted to Wellesley (66%). 
However, many fewer alumnae believe these are undesirable (44% and 41% respectively). 

Student reaction to the idea of 50% men on campus is 77% in favor and 16% opposed, with the rest neutral or 
silent. Approximately 58% of the students believe that 50% or more men would be most desirable while a mere 2% 
argue for no men on campus. Among Faculty, about half would argue for 50Z or more, while 2% would argue for no men, 

Students also see many more men as a major change with 87% of the students considering 50% men as a major 
change. Faculty reaction to 50%. men indicates that 85% would view it as a major change. 

In sum, at one end there is a group of somewhat over 20% of the alumnae who are strongly opposed to men on 
campus in almost any form. At the other end, a group of about 30%, considers as desirable changes a wide variety 
of impacts that could result from the introduction of men. The middle 40% are flexible, albeit only up to a point. 

Regarding the implementation of men on campus, there is strong support for the continuation and expansion 
of cross-registration and exchange programs as the most' satisfactory vehicle for introducing more men to the 
Wellesley campus; approximately 50%, to 60% of the respondents consider these approaches as somewhat or strongly 
desirable. Alumnae respondents are less enthusiastic toward the acceptance of male transfer students (29%,) or 
the active recruiting of men for either the sophomore year (17%) or the freshman year (25%). There was very 
little alumnae support for a merger with an existing male institution (13%) or the development of a coordinate 
college for men (20%) . 

While student interest in having men on campus is somewhat higher than that of the alumnae, their pattern of 
preference was very much the same, with cross-registration and exchange program considered desirable by between 
88% and 94% of the students. Some 58% advocate actively seeking male transfer students at the sophomore level 
while 51%, advocate recruiting freshmen. Merger and coordinate college options are supported by less than 30% of 
the students. A very similar pattern of preference is exhibited by the Faculty, with their percentages positioned 
between those of the alumnae and the students. 

Future of Wellesley - Size of the College 

Although the response patterns are somewhat inconsistent, it appears that those advocating as many as 50% 
men on campus are willing to have the size of the college "grow somewhat," but not in proportion to the percent- 
age of men they advocate. In other words, they either explicitly or implicitly advocate reducing the number of 
women to some extent. 

Variations in Responses by Year of Graduation 

As one might expect there were consistent and in some cases substantial differences between positions advo- 
cated by recent graduates and those graduating some years ago. In general, more recent alumnae express somewhat 
greater enthusiasm for more men on campus and for educational changes at Wellesley. For example, the overall pro- 
portion of alumnae expressing a "strong desire" for Wellesley to remain a women's college is 27%,, but the pro- 
portion ranges consistently downward — from 39% for classes prior to 1930 down to 9% for the classes of 1965-1969. 
Similarly, 12% of the pre-1930 graduates believe it is desirable to have 50% or more men on campus--a percentage 
which rises to 50% for 1965-1969 graduates. Similar patterns may be found throughout the data. However, it should 
be pointed out that the older alumnae did not reflect the uniform pattern of strong conservatism as apparently 
anticipated by some of the more recent graduates and current students, older alumnae also were more likely than 
recent ones not to give answers to questions about men on campus and other "recent issues," reflecting a feeling 
that they were either less willing or less qualified to make judgments in these areas. 

It is clear from the many carefully prepared questionnaires and lengthy letters that the depth of feeling 
held by the alumnae for Wellesley makes the process of change an item of extreme importance. The Commission is 
most appreciative of the amount of time and care individual alumnae devoted to completing the questionnaire. The 
volume of letters and essays on the subject of the future of the College was to say the least staggering, and many 
were outstanding expositions of the several major points of view. There was a clear recognition that the future 
course of Wellesley should be carefully planned, and indication that most alumnae are interested in participating 
in the exploration of the various approaches to change at Wellesley. 



